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Second  Nature 


In  most  towns  it’s  second  nature  for 
the  newspaper  reader  to  prefer 

—one  paper  for  the  daily  news; 

—one  paper  for  the  cartoons; 

—one  paper  for  the  fashions; 

— one  paper  for  the  financial  summary; 

— one  paper  for  sporting  news; 

—one  paper  for  its  politics; 

—one  paper  for  its  editorials; 

—one  paper  for  its  advertising  authority,  its 
power  to  make  sales. 

In  Chicago  it’s  second  nature  for  most  folks  to  prefer 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 


for  all  these  things.  Reader 
preference  is  reflected  by  the 
circulation  of  The  Daily  News — 
over  425,000,  of  which  more  than 
92%  is  concentrated  in  Chicago 
and  its  suburbs.  The  Daily  News 
has  a  larger  circulation  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  suburbs  by  over  90,000 
than  any  other  newspaper,  daily 
or  Sunday. 

Advertising  preference  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  The 


Daily  News  prints  more  adver¬ 
tising  of  local  merchants — more 
advertising  of  food  products — 
more  advertising  of  dry  goods 
and  department  stores — six  days 
a  week  than  any  other  Chicago 
newspaper  prints  in  seven  days. 

It  is  second  nature  for  the 
people  of  Chicago  to  read  The 
Daily  News  and  to  buy  from  its 
advertisers. 


10  Cents  a  Copy 


»  4 


New  York  State  Newspapers 
\,r  Pull  All  The  Time 

New  YORK  STATE  NEWSPAPERS  are  as  indispensable  to 
National  Advertisers  as  is  fire  to  the  water-filled  boiler  of  loco¬ 
motives.  Like  locomotives,  these  Newspapers  PULL  ALL  THE 
TIME.  With  their  circulation  of  almost 

FOVR  MILLION  A  DAY 

they  cover  New  York  from  end  to  end. 

As  a  whole,  New  York  State  is  the  richest  field  in  the  world. 
She  is  a  colossal  realm  of  colossal  riches. 

Her  Total  Wealth  Is 

$14,769,042,207.00 

She  Has  Among  Her  Liberal  Spenders: 
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500,000  and  over  ! 

Read,  reflect,  and  consider,  Mr.  National  Advertiser,  the  stupendous 
opportunities  that  await  you  in  the  New  York  field! 


A  DAILY  FORCE  OF  ALMOST  FOUR  MILLION 
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The  Editor  and  Publisher  will  supply  Advertisers  who*  wanUlfifTtWet*  frilcjfmation  on  marketing  conditions  and  selling  facilities  in  New  York 
State  and  the  influence  of  its  strong  newspapers.  Write:  The  Editor  and  Publisher,  1117  World  Building,  New  York. 
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OVER  TWO  AND  THREE-QUARTER  MILLION  LINES  GAIN 


The  percentage  of  paid  advertising  gains  made,  in  1916,  by 

THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH 

Breaks  All  Philadelphia  Records 
Breaks  All  American  Records 

During  the  twelve  months,  from  January  1st  to  December  30th,  1916,  THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH  published  6,211,151  agate 
lines  of  paid  advertising — a  gain  of  2,832,544  agate  lines,  in  comparison  with  the  twelve  months  of  1915. 

These  gains,  six  days  a  week,  are  not  only  larger  by  over  A  HALF  MILLION  LINES  than  the  gain  of  ANY  other  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaper  AND  MORE  THAN  DOUBLE  the  gain  of  any  other  Philadelphia  evening  newspaper,  but  are  far  larger 
than  the  percentage  of  paid  advertising  gains  ever  made  by  any  Philadelphia  newspaper,  six  or  seven  days  a  week,  and  are  far 
larger  than  the  percentage  of  gains,  in  paid  advertising,  made  by  any  newspaper  in  any  important  American  city,  during  1916 
or  any  other  year. 

Twelve  months’  gain  of  all  Philadelphia  newspapers 

Telegraph  . 2,832,544  agate  lines  Record  1,207,869  agate  lines 

Inquirer  . 2,235,010  agate  lines  Press  1,021,589  agate  lines 

Evening  Ledger . 1,440,103  agate  lines  North  American  .  647,057  agate  lines 

Bulletin  . 1,455,648  agate  lines  Public  Ledger  .  541,016  agate  lines 

While  THR  EVENING  TELEGRAPH  gained  2,832,544  lines  of  paid  advertising  during  the  twelve  months  of  1916,  making 
by  far  the  LARGEST  gain  of  any  Philadelphia  newspaper,  it  is  significant  that  the  only  other  HIGH-CLASS  Philadelphia 
newspaper — Publie  Ledger — made  the  SMALLEST  gain  recorded  by  ANY  Philadelphia  newspaper  during  the  same  period — 

541,016  agate  lines,  less  than  one-fifth  the  gain  made  by  THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH. 
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103.5%, 

November 

328,039 
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December 

327,483 

545,390 
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Total  12  months 

3,376,207  6,211,151  2,832,544 

THE  REASON: 

80% 

The  BUYING  POWER  of  the  reauers  of  I  HE  EVENING 

TELEGRAPH  is  greater 

than  that  of  the  readers  of  any  other  Philadelphia  newspaper,  evening  or  morning. 

THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH  is  read,  daily,  by  practically  every  bank  officer,  merchant,  manufacturer  and  man  of  affairs, 
as  well  as  by  tens  of  thousands  of  intelligent,  discriminating,  prosperous  men  and  women  in  all  other  walks  of  life,  in  Philadel¬ 
phia — the  most  American  city  in  America.  One  copy  of  a  newspaper  reaching  a  constituency  with  REAL  buying  power,  is 
worth  five  copies  of  the  "comic-strip”  newspapers,  which  attract  thoughtless,  sensation-loving  readers,  possessing  little,  if  any 
buying  power. 

'‘(©ualttp"  readers  insure  returns  of  '‘(©ualitp” 

THE  EVENING  TELEGRAPH 

PHILADELPHIA 

100%  Clean  —  100%  Fair  —  100%  Trustworthy 
For  over  half  a  century  Philadelphia’s  leading  high-class  evening  newspaper. 

THREE  cents  a  copy  for  over  a  third  of  a  century — now  ONE  cent. 
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STRENGTH  IN  NUMBERS 
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Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  A.  M.  on  the  Friday  preceding  the  date  of  publication— by  The  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  York 
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HOSPITAL  AS  MEMORIAL 
TO  JOHN  PAUL  SCRIPPS 


U.  S.  TO  PROSECUTE 

NEWS  PRINT  MAKERS 


Milton  A.  McRae  Announces  Splendid 
Gift  by  Bereaved  Father  to  the  City 
of  San  Diego,  Cal. — Guarantee  of 
$250,000  for  Expenses  Home  Given 
for  Clinic. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  plans  for  the  erection  of  the  “John 
P.  Scripps  Memorial  Hospital  for  Work¬ 
ing  Men  and  Women”  in  San  Diego  by 
E.  W.  Scripps  as  a  memorial  to  his  son, 
the  late  John  Paul  Scripps. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Col. 
Milton  A.  McFiae,  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  proposed  hospital,  who 
said  that  as  a  preliminary  step  the  “San 
Diego  Diagnostic  Group  Clinic  on  the 
John  P.  Scripps  Memorial  Foundation” 
will  at  once  be  put  In  operation  in  the 
Scripps  residence  at  Fourth  and  Maple, 
which  will  be  given  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Scripps,  the  founder  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  clinic,  wiH  guarantee,  it  is 
understood,  a  sum  up  to  $250,000  for 
the  clinic,  and  the  erection  of  the  hos¬ 
pital,  including  furnishings  and  equip¬ 
ment.  He  will  also  guar£intee,  for  a 
term  of  years,  to  provide  any  deficit  up 
to  the  sum  of  $30,000  yearly,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  hospital. 

The  idea  of  the  founder  is  to- provide 
medical  advice  and  treatment  and  care 
at  a  minimum  cost,  particularly  for 
persons  In  moderate  means. 

Col.  McRae,  the  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  has  spent  years  in  hospital 
work  in  the  East.  He  is  the  father-in- 
law  of  the  late  John  P.  Scripp.s. 

COL.  M’RAEfS  DEEP  INTEREST. 

The  trustees  will  be:  Milton  A.  Mc- 
Itae,  president:  Dr.  F.  R.  Burnham, 
vice-president;  J.  C.  Harper,  secretary 
and  treasurer:  Dr.  J.  Perry  Lewis,  Dr. 
Robert  Pollock.  , 

Col.  McRae  has  been  connected  with 
hospitals  in  Detroit  and  Cincinnati  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years  and  still 
is  a  trustee  of  Harper  Hospital  In  De¬ 
troit,  the  largest  hospital  in  the  State 
of  Michigan.  Until  last  year  he  was 
president  of  that  institution,  having 
served  In  that  capacity  for  a  number 
of  years  and  giving  perhaps  one-third  of 
his  time  to  his  dutiea  He  also  was 
a  medical  student.  Col.  McRae  Is  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  the  proposed  hos¬ 
pital  in  San  Diego  because  It  is  to  be 
a  memorial  to  his  late  son-in-law,  whose 
only  surviving  child,  John  P.  Scripps, 
jr.,  and  his  mother,  are  living  in  San 
Diego  with  Col.  McRae. 

Plans  for  the  proposed  memoriaJ  hos¬ 
pital  contemplate  the  erection  of  a  plain 
but  substantial  building  with  a  first 
unit  of  twenty-five  beds  as  an  experi¬ 
mental  hospital,  fully  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  and  approved  facilities  for 
both  medical  and  surgical  cases. 

The  hospital,  it  Is  announced,  will 
make  it  possible  for  working  men  or 
women,  or  their  children,  to  have  first- 
class  hospital  facilities  at  a  moderate 
cost,  together  with  the  best  medical  and 
.surgical  attention. 


H.  J.  WRIGHT,  editor  of  the  New  York  Globe,  is  not  a  believer  In  conven¬ 
tions.  He  likes  to  get  out  of  the  beaten  paths,  and  explore  uncharted 
realms.  He  delights  in  leading  his  readers  through  new  fields,  and  in 
giving  them  something  different  to  read  about,  and  believes  that  that  something 
should  be  of  such  a  character  that  they  will  think  about  it.  He  likes  to  print 
a  serious  newspaper.  When  the  present  departmental  features  were  being  adopt¬ 
ed  so  generally  by  newspapers,  Mr.  Wright  recognized  them  as  worth  while.  He 
decided  that  the  Globe  should  have  something  of  the  kind — but  not  the  same 
kind.  He  would  evolve  something  new.  He  would  have  departments  along 
original  lines,  and  he  would  make  them  helpful  in  another  way.  The  result  is 
that  thousands  follow  Dr.  Frank  Crane  daily.  Then  there  is  a  health  column, 
that  brings  letters  to  the  office  in  showers;  a  legal  department,  through  which 
readers  apply  for  advice  and  from  which  they  derive  knowledge  of  the  law  as 
applied  to  every  day  life;  the  school  news,  printed  in  the  second  edition  only, 
but  read  generally  by  teachers;  and  the  pure  food  department,  conducted  by 
Alfred  McCann,  who  not  only  exposes  food  fakers,  but  who  also  tells  what  is 
good.  The  whole  idea  in  Mr.  Wright’s  mind  when  he  established  these  depart¬ 
ments,  was  to  give  something  that  would  deal  with  problems  in  every-day  life. 
Some  idea  of  the  interest  these  departments  attract,  may  be  gathered  when  it 
is  stated  that  the  Globe  receives  more  than  3,000  letters  daily  from  readers — 
and  sometimes  as  many  as  3,000  letters  will  come  in  one  day  to  the  man  who 
conducts  a  ainyle  department. 

Mr.  Wright  directs  the  entire  editorial  policy  of  the  Globe.  He  makes  staff 
changes  slowly,  for  he  realizes  that  a  man's  value  increases  with  the  term,  of 
his  service.  He  develops  men  by  giving  them  a  free  hand  and  an  opportunity. 
Lancoln  Steffens,  Wallace  Irwin,  and  Norman  Hapgqod  started  with  Mr.  Wright 
on  the  Globe,  and  so  did  Abraham  Cahan. 

Mr.  Wright  is  not  governed  by  precedent — and  cares  nothing  about  what  may 
or  may  not  have  been  done  by  the  Globe  or  all  of  the  papers  in  the  past. 
He  not  only  criticises  the  work  of  every  man  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  but  he  likes  to  be  criticised.  The  door  of  his  office  is  open  to  any 
member  of  the  staff  who  wants  to  point  out  something  that  may  be  improved, 
that  might  have  been  done  better  or  that  may  be  all  wrong.  That  man  is  always 
welcome,  for  Mr.  Wright  recognizes  in  him  an  individual  who  will  assist  him  to 
make  the  Globe  better.  Mr.  Wright’s  thought  Is  to  make  people  think,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  has  no  axe  to  grind,  he  is  enabled  to  do  this  in  his  own  way,  present¬ 
ing  the  news  and  treating  it  as  he  finds  and  sees  it,  even  though  at  times  it 


Department  of  Justice  Asked  by  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  Act  on  Evidence 
Gathered  by  that  Body,  with  a  View  to 
Bringing  Criminal  Proceedings — Gov¬ 
ernment  Agents  Active  in  New  York 
The  Federal  Department  of  Ju.stice  is 
to  probe  the  sudden  advance  in  price 
and  alleged  artificial  shortage  of  news 
print,  with  a  view  to  bringing  a  crimi¬ 
nal  action  against  those  re.sponsible  for 
the  present  serious  condition  in  the  pa¬ 
per  trade,  if  responsibility  can  be  placed. 
It  is  said  that  Samuel  Untermyer,  the 
New  York  attorney,  has  been  asked  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  act  as  spe¬ 
cial  prosecutor  for  the  Government. 

Thursday  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  asked  the  assistance  of  Attorney- 
General  Gregory,  who  replied  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  attorneys  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  would  meet  with  counsel  of 
the  Commls.slon  and  go  over  the  data 
collected  by  that  body  since  it  has  been 
investigating  the  cause  of  the  present 
high  prices,  and  the  apparent  shortage 
in  the  print  paper  market,  which,  it  is 
alleged,  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
policy  of  the  manufacturers  in  taking 
machines  from  news  print,  and  placing 
them  on  other  grades,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  temporary  conditions,  thus 
bringing  alK)Ut  an  artificial  condition  in 
the  market  to  supiMirt  the  exoi'bitant 
prices  demanded. 

ACTION  WAS  EXPEC.TED. 

This  action  was  foreshadowed  at  the 
last  hearing  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  in  Washington,  December  29, 
when  Conrunissioner  Davies  stated  that 
if  the  Commission  could  not  afford  re¬ 
lief  from  the  present  situation,  the  mat¬ 
ter  would  be  turned  over  to  the  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Government  that  could  af¬ 
ford  relief.  Referring  the  matter  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  to  act  upon  the 
information  the  Commission  has  col¬ 
lected  since  directed  by  Congress  to 
make  the  inquiry,  is  the  first  .step  in 
that  direction. 

The  letter  of  the  Commission  and  re- 
{Continued  on  page  6) 

may  appear  to  be  radical. 

Mr.  Wright  was  graduated  from  New 
York  University  in  the  class  of  ’85,  and 
joined  the  Globe — then  the  Commercial 
Advertiser — as  a  reporter.  He  became 
city  editor  in  a  little  more  than  two 
years,  and  then  went  to  the  Evening 
Post  as  city  editor,  remaining  with  that 
paper  seven  years,  when  he  returned 
to  the  Globe  as  editor.  Aggressive  in 
his  newspaper  methods,  he  is  In  pri¬ 
vate  life  modest  and  retiring.  Ask  hbn 
about  himself,  and  he  will  reply:  “There 
is  nothing  to  say.  Nothing.”  Then  he 
dismisses  the  matter  and  goes  on  about 
his  work — firmly  of  the  belief  that  his 
Is  a  very  ordinary  life.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  things  related 
above  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  that 
his  friends  tell  about  the  man  who  is 
shown  in  the  photograph  as  he  is  seen 
daily,  directing  the  editorial  policy  of 
the  Globe. 


NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  AT  WORK 


H.  J.  WRIGHT. 
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ply  of  the  Attorney-General  under  date 
of  January  4,  follows: 

“As  you  know,  the  Federal  Trade  Com. 
mission,  pursuant  to  resolutions  of  the 
Senate,  has  been  conducting  an  inquiry 
into  conditions  in  the  print  paper  mar¬ 
ket.  The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  inquiry  has  now  reached  a 
stage  where  the  further  cooperation  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  would  be  ad¬ 
vantageous." 

ATTORNEV-GENEItAl.  ACTS  PBOMPTbY. 

To  the  alKjve  letter,  Attorney-General 
Gregory  replied  promptly,  as  follows: 

“T  have  your  letter  of  the  4th  inst. 
stating  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  inquiry 
which  it  has  been  conducting,  pursuant 
to  re.solutions  of  the  Senate,  into  the 
conditions  in  the  print  pai)er  market,  has 
now  reached  a  stage  where  the  further 
c(s>peration  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  l>e  advantageou.s. 

“The  Department  will  at  once  take  up 
the  matter,  and  to  that  end  I  will  have 
attorneys  of  the  Department  meet  with 
the  Commission  or  with  attorneys  of  the 
Commission,  as  may  be  desired,  and  go 
ov«-r  the  data  already  collected,  as  a 
basis  for  determining  what  further  steps 
to  take. 

“I  know,  of  course,  from  what  has  al¬ 
ready  been  brought  out,  that  a  serious 
<ondition  exists  in  this  trade,  and  that 
any  remedy  which  the  law  may  afford 
should  l)e  applied  at  once.” 

<X)VKItNMENT  AGENTS  SEIZE  LETTER  FILES. 

Within  the  past  few  months  agents  of 
the  tlovernment  have  been  busy  in  New 
York,  it  is  said,  gathering  evidence, 
going  through  letter  tiles  and  books  of 
the  Manufacturers’  A.ssociation,  and,  it 
is  claimed,  have  seized  and  sent  to 
Washington  the  letter  files  containing  a 
viLst  amount  of  private  correspondence 
of  .some  manufacturers,  as  well  as  gath¬ 
ering  other  evidence  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Der>artment  of  Justice. 

This  information  is  In  the  hands  of 
the  Attorney-General.  There  has  also 
lH*en  filed  with  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  by  publi.shers  and  cooperative  pur¬ 
chasing  organizations  of  publishers  and 
printers,  letters  from  manufacturers  and 
jobbers,  which  are  said  to  be  almost 
identical,  with  regard  to  present  news 
print  prices  and  shortage.  These  let¬ 
ters  were  filed,  it  was  stated,  to  show 
that  there  exists  an  understanding 
among  certain  of  the  paper  makers  and 
jobljers. 

Kven  the  Public  Printer,  who  pur- 
cha.ses  large  supplies,  has  had  difficulty 
in  obtaining  sufficient  news  print  for  the 
fiovernment,  and  in  a  report  to  the  House 
of  Hepresentatives  on  the  subject, 
Chairman  liarnhart  scores  the  paper 
makers,  and  states  that  the  Government 
has  been  for  several  months  at  the 
mercy  of  “trusts  and  monopolies,”  in 
his  argument  in  support  of  the  bill  to 
establish  a  Government  news  print  mill. 

Accountants  of  the  Commis.sion,  fig¬ 
uring  the  costs  of  production,  arrived 
at  astonishingly  low  figHres,  indicating 
enormous  profits  in  the  present  pricea 
The  books  of  manufacturers  were  exam¬ 
ined,  the  figures  being  taken  from  them. 
These  costs  were  criticised  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  In  Washington,  at  the  re¬ 
cent  hearing,  but  when  asked  to  point 
out  inaccuracies  or  withdraw  their 
criticism,  they  declined  to  do  so,  stat¬ 
ing  that  it  would  take  too  long,  and 
thqy  did  not  wish  to  be  placed  in  the 
attitude  of  delaying  the  report  of  the 
Commiasion  to  Congress. 

President  Wilson  is  actively  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  recent  disclosures  as  to  the 
methods  followed  'in  the  production  and 
di.sfribution  of  news  print,  and,  it  is 
stated,  has  been  following  the  Inquiry 
closely. 


Kdward  N.  Hurley  has  resigned  as 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.  He  will  retire  Febniary  1. 
The  extension  of  his  manufacturing 
business  makes  it  imperative  that  he 
devote  his  time  to  his  private  interests, 
ho  said. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  SOW  DISSENSION. 

Attempts  to  sow  dissension  among 
the  publishers  have  recently  been 
made.  Rumors  have  been  started,  de¬ 
signed  to  cause  newspaper  men  to  mis¬ 
trust  one  another.  The  effort  to  widen 
the  gap  between  the  small  and  the  large 
publishers  failed  when  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  those  papers  conferred  in  Wa.sh- 
ington  and  answered  by  presenting  a 
solid  .and  unbroken  front.  The  next 
step,  it  Is  declared,  has  been  an  effort 
to  disrupt  the  relations  of  publishers 
with  one  another,  get  them  to  pull 
apart,  work  toward  different  ends  and 
for  different  purpose.s,  the  idea  being  to 
gain  time,  and  hence  delay  any  action 
that  might  be  taken. 

GOVERNMENT  TO  RETAIN  UNTERMTER 

Some  time  ago,  the  complaint  of  H.  B. 
Varner,  of  Lexington,  N.  C.,  was .  re¬ 
ferred  to  Assistant  Attorney-General 
Todd,  who  is  the  Government’s  “Trust- 
buster,”  and  the  New  York  American  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  Sam¬ 
uel  Untermyer,  the  New  York  attorney, 
had  been  asked  to  serve  as  special 
prosecutor.  • 

When  asked  by  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  whether  he  had  been  requested 
to  .serve  in  the  capacity  of  special  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Government,  Mr.  Unter¬ 
myer  said: 

“I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  will  neither 
deny  nor  affirm  the  report.” 

CONGRESSIONAL  INVESTIGATION  POSSIBLE. 

Opinion  is  divided  on  the  value  of  a 
Congressional  investigation,  following 
the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mi.ssion,  some  holding  that  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  an  inve.stigation  by  Congress  through 
a  legally  constituted  body.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  pointed  out  that,  while  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  may  investi¬ 
gate,  it  lacks  the  power  to  summon  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  cannot  compel  them  to  tes¬ 
tify  under  oath,  which  may  be  done  in 
the  case  of  an  inquiry  instituted  by 
Congress,  which  may  compel  attendance 
on  the  part  of  any  person  or  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  any  interest  it  may  sub- 
piena.  Some  incline  to  the  belief  that 
the  Congressional  investigation  will  not 
only  come,  but  that  it  cannot  be  pre¬ 
vented,  because  of  the  general  character 
of  the  complaint  made  by  publishers 
from  all  sections  of  the  country,  with¬ 
out  exception. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Commission  will 
show,  in  its  report  to  Congress,  that 
there  is  an  agreement  between  manu¬ 
facturers  as  to  the  distribution  of  news 
print,  which  practically  eliminates  the 
element  of  competition.  It  is  also  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  Commission  in  its  re¬ 
port  will  state  the  belief  that  the  news 
print  supply  has  been  cut  in  order  to 
further  the  impression  of  a  shortage  in 
supply,  machines  that  were  formerly 
used  for  the  making  of  white  paper 
being  now  utilized  on  other  grades. 

Independent  paper  manufacturers, 
who  have  been  in  no  wise  connected 
with  any  association,  but  who  have  sold 
their  product  without  regard  to  the  au¬ 
ction  of  the  larger  mills,  or  those  in  an 
association,  have  lately,  it  Is  said,  veered 
around  to  the  same  view  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  members  take  of  the  matter,  re- 
,  garding  It  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  present  prices  be  charged  and  ex¬ 
acted,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  mar¬ 
ket  quotation,  created  by  the  unusual 
demand,  which  the  publishers  might 


have  curtailed,  had  they  acted  differ¬ 
ently  ^arly  in  1916. 

A  conference  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
La  Salle,  Chicago,  yesterday,  when  a 
number  of  publishers  met  with  George 
H.  Mead  and  representative  manufac¬ 
turers,  to  decide  on  a  day  for  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  News  Print  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  and  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  influential  publishera  The 
idea,  according  to  a  telegram  from  La¬ 
fayette  Young,  jr.,  of  Des  Moines,  la., 
being  to  get  a  “better  understanding  of 
the  situation,”  information  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  both  sides  in  a  friendly  way. 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE  PUBUSHBRS. 

The  Editor  and  Pubijsher  sent  the 
following  telegiam  to  a  number  of  pub¬ 
li.shers: 

“I>o  you  favor  Congres.sional  investi¬ 
gation  of  present  news  print  situation? 
Will  action  of  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  in  retaining  Samuel  Untermeyer  to 
prosecute  the  .so-called  Paper  Trust  of¬ 
ficials  have  any  effect  on  present  mar¬ 
ket  price?” 

The  following  replies  have  been  re¬ 
ceived: 

FROM  FRANK  P.  GI.ASS, 

Birminyham  (Ala.)  Sews: 

“I  do  not  think  Congressional  inves¬ 
tigation  of  present  news  print  situation 
is  necessary  or  expedient,  because  it 
would  largely  duplicate  the  work  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  already 
done,  and  it  might  further  delay  any 
remedy  for  the  situation.  I  regard 
Samuel  Untermyer  as  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  in  the  country,  and 
expect  him  to  be  very  effective  in  his 
assistance  to  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice.  His  activity  may  not  have  an 
immediate  effect  on  present  market 
prices,  but  it  is  well  nigh  certain  that 
it  will  be  followed  by  favorable  results 
before  many  months.” 

FROM  R.  W.  KNOTT, 
lA.uisville  Evening  Past : 

“I  lielieve  that  any  violation  of  the 
Anti-Trust  law  should  be  vigorously 
prosecuted.  What  the  effect  on  prices 
would  be,  I  have  no  idea.” 

FROM  H.  V.  JONES, 

Editor  the  Uinneapolis  Journal: 

“I  do  not  favor  Congressional  inves¬ 
tigation  of  paper  question,  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  at  this  time  it  is  unnecessary. 
Many  publishers  of  the  West  and  paper 
manufacturers  are  working  together  for 
a  quick  solution  of  the  question,  and 
I  think  if  we  can  be  left  alone  for  thir¬ 
ty  days,  we  can  find  a  way  to  provide 
the  small  papers  with  what  they  need, 
through  a  cooperative  process  between 
the  publisher  and  manufacturer.  We 
assume  that  paper  manufacturers  are 
human,  like  other  people,  and  that  they 
do  not  relish  being  pounded  when  co¬ 
operation  and  a  friendly  spirit  would 
bring  a  much  better  result.  Until  that 
process  is  exhausted,  we  oppose  legal 
proceedings.” 

FROM  LAFAYETTE  YOUNG,  JR., 

The  Des  Sloincs  (la.)  Capital: 

“I  do  not  favor  Congressional  inves¬ 
tigation.  I  haven’t  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  capacity  of  Congress  for 
handling  .such  matters.  They  always 
Inject  political  considerationa  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
misinformation  and  misunderstanding 
existing  with  respect  to  the  print-paper 
situation.  I  believe  that  most  of  the 
difficulties  can  be  cleared  up  if  a  body 
of  representative  publishers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  met  face  to  face  with  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  fight  out  the  matter,  as  two 
business  houses  would  fight  out  a  sit¬ 
uation  in  which  they  had  created  a 
difficulty.  Progress  is  usually  very  dif¬ 


ficult  when  dealing  through  a  third 
party.  I  believe  there  is  a  genuine 
shortage  of  paper.  I  believe  that  many 
of  the  print  paper  manufacturers  are 
showing  considerable  restraint  with  re¬ 
spect  to  their  prices,  and  that  they 
are  treating  their  customers  fully  as 
fairly  as-  they  would  be  treated  if  the 
situation  were  reversed  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  newspapers  were  to  trade 
places  with  the  manufacturers  of  pa¬ 
per.  There  have  been  cases  of  extor¬ 
tion:  there  has  been  much  unfairness. 
I  do  not  believe  the  conspiracy  charge, 
and  hope  very  much  that  a  conference 
can  be  held  between  publi.shers  and 
manufacturers  which  will  clarify  the 
situation.  I  know  that  the  print  paper 
manufacturers  are  not  unconcerned 
with  the  meetings  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  charges 
made  by  newspaper  publishers.  There 
must  be  much  more  temperance  in  judg¬ 
ment  shown.  The  manufacturers  treat 
the  publishers  fairly.  The  manufacture 
of  paper  is  not  a  public  service.  The 
paper  makers  have  a  right  to  charge 
whatever  they  please.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  grave  mistake  to  turn  the  matter 
over  to  the  Department  of  .Justice. 

“I  will  be  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle  Fri¬ 
day,  where  a  number  of  publishers  will 
meet  with  Mr.  George  H.  Mead  and  a 
number  of  the  print  manufacturers  to 
decide  on  the  day  for  a  conference  with 
the  Print  Paper  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
influential  newspaper  publishers,  the 
idea  being  to  get  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  situation.  Information  will 
be  furni.shed  by  both  sides  in  a  friendly 
way.” 

FROM  EMIL  M.  SCHOLZ. 

Emil  M.  Scholz,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Po.st,  and  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Paper  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  makes  the 
following  statement  for  The  Editor  and 
Publisher: 

“The  executive  committee  of  the  Pa¬ 
per  Committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  is 
working  in  complete  harmony  and  ac¬ 
cord,  and  Mr.  Glass’s  statement  em¬ 
bodies  the  views  of  the  committee.  The 
committee  is  in  close  touch  with  many 
representative  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  its  action  has  been  endorsed 
by  all  these  publishers,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions.  The  whole  print  situation 
is  a  public  matter  now,  and  If  certain 
governmental  agencies  see  fit  to  act  in 
the  matter,  that  is  the  function  of  tha 
Government.” 


CONFERENCE  FIXED  FOR  JAN.  12 


Publishers  and  News  Print  Makers  to 
Get  Together  in  Chicago. 

Chicago,  January  5,  1917. 

(Special  to  The  Roitob  and  Pcbi.isrer.  ) 

The  extraordinary  crisis  brought 
about  by  the  news  print  situation  will 
be  considered  at  a  conference  of  leading 
publishers  and  paper  makers  to  be  held 
in  Chicago  the  last  part  of  next  wi.ek. 

At  a  preliminary  meeting  of  publish¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers  held  here  to-day 
the  date  was  fixed  for  Friday,  January 
12,  subject  to  change  in  case  it  cannot 
be  arranged  for  that  day.  Telegraphic 
invitations  were  prepared  to  send  to 
publishers  and  manufacturers  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Those  who  attended  to-day’s  meeting 
were:  Victor  I.awson,  of  the  Chicago 
Dally  News;  H.  V.  and  W.  S.  .Tone.s,  of 
the  Minneapolis  Journal;  D.  E.  Town, 
of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  and  the 
Shaffer  group  of  papers;  Lafayette 
Young,  jr.,  of  the  Des  Moines  capital, 
and  George  H.  Mead  and  Alexander 
Smith,  of  the  News  Print  Paper  Makers’ 
As.sociatlon. 
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AMERICAN  TOBACCO 

COPY  BEING  SIGNED 


Daily  Newspapers  to  Share  Largely  in  the 
Appropriation  for  1917 — Selling  Force 
in  the  Copy  Gives  to  It  the  Spirit  that 
Prevails  Among  the  Men  Who  Sell  the 
Company’s  Products. 

Contracts  are  being  made  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Tobacco  Co.  advertising  on  the 
same  basis  as  last  year,  with  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  same  average  increase 
w’ill  be  followed  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past.  The  company  will  spend  between 
$.3,000,000  and  $3,500,000  for  advertis¬ 
ing  in  1917,  it  is  said.  The  policy  of  the 
company  in  splitting  up  the  agency  ac¬ 
counts  will  be  maintained.  The  new  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  most  Intense  the  com- 
l)any  has  ever  put  out.  Close  study  of 
brands  has  re.sulted  in  the  discovery  of 
new  and  original  Idea.s,  the  brand  itself 
frequently  furnishing  a  new  idea. 

In  this  respect,  the  writers  of  adver¬ 
tising,  following  the  policy  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  Impart  to  the  copy  the  same 
.selling  punch  that  obtains  in  the  sales 
force,  have  visited  salesmen  in  the  field, 
meeting  and  going  over  their  problems 
with  them,  and  in  that  way  becoming 
saturated  with  the  ideas  of  the  men 
who  sell  the  goods.  The  wants  of  the  , 
people,  the  idea  of  the  other  fellow — the 
viewpoint  of  the  consumer — these  are 
presented  in  a  different  light,  and  the 
copy  writer  sees  them  from  another 
angle. 

KXTKNDING  CAMPAIGNS  IN  DAILIIIS. 

The  same  policy  will  be  followed,  with 
regard  to  newspaper  advertising  this 
year,  that  was  practiced  in  1916.  Origi¬ 
nally  newspaper  campaigns  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  metropolitan  dailies.  Grad¬ 
ually  they  were  extended  to  .small  pa¬ 
pers,  the  advertising  department  of  the 
company  feeling  its  way,  advertising 
in  all  daily  fields  where  there  was  prom¬ 
ise  of  returns.  The  daily  newspapers 
give  the  company  quicker  action  than 
any  other  media  used,  it  is  said.  Copy 
will  be  furnished  newspapers  in  both 
electros  and  in  the  form  of  mats.  Mecca 
copy  will  all  be  in  the  form  of  mounted 
electros. 

The  agencies  handling  the  company’s 
advertising  and  the  copy  they  are  put¬ 
ting  out,  follow:  W.  K.  Cochrane,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ijord  Salisbury;  Kdwin  &  Wasey, 
Chicago,  Omar;  Husband  &  Thoma.s, 
Chicago,  Pall  Mall;  Williams  &  Cun- 
nyngham,  Chicago,  Lucky  Strike  Ciga¬ 
rettes. 

In  New  York:  Frank  Presbrey,  Tux¬ 
edo;  Sherman  &  Bryan,  Piper  Heidsick 
and  Old  English;  Calkins  &  Holden, 
Blue  Boar;  J.  Walter  Thompson,  Mec¬ 
ca;  Collin  Armstrong  Agency,  Sove¬ 
reign  ;  Federal  .\dvertlsing  Agency,  Ad¬ 
miral,  LiPle  Cigars,  and  Mayos,  and 
John  Hawley  Co.,  U.  S.  Marines. 

Ernest  H.  J.  Goulston,  Boston,  Bull 
Durham. 


Occupies  New  Quarters 

The  department  of  journalism  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  is  now  occupy¬ 
ing  the  entire  second  floor  of  one  wing 
of  a  new  two^story  class  A  building, 
which  covers  more  than  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  was  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  $120,000.  The  journalism  laboratory 
and  printing  plant  occupies  a  room  65x 
50  feet.  Offices  have  been  provided  for 
the  editorial  and  business  staffs  of  the 
Ohio  State  Lantern,  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per  published  by  the  studefits  in  the 
department  of  journalism,  and  also  for 
the  Instructlonid  staff. 


Once  in  thy  father’s  arms,  a  new-born  child. 

Thou  dids’t  but  weep  while  all  about  thee  smiled. 

So  live  that  sinking  in  thy  last  long  sleep. 

Thou  then  mayst  smile,  while  all  about  thee  weep. 

— From  the  German. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS  MAN 
was  complaining  to  me  the  other  day 
of  the  hard  time  he  had  in  his  youth. 

“My  family  was  poor,’’  he  explained, 
“and  I  had  to  get  out  and  hustle  for 
a  living  when  most  young  fellows  of 
my  age  were  having  a  good  time.” 

What  I  said  to  him  I  am  going  to 
pass  on  to  you,  because  you  may  be 
able  to  use  it. 

“Down  in  Maine,”  I  said,  “I  talked 
with  an  old  shipbuilder — a  man  whose 
whole  life  had  been  spent  in  a  ship¬ 
yard.  He  told  me  stories  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  old  sailing  ve.ssels  launched  on 
the  Maine  coast,  and  of  brave  captains 
and  plucky  crews.  When  he  talked  of 
storms  I  could  almost  see  the  very 
masts  of  the  ships  bending  under  the 
strain,  like  saplings  in  the  forest. 

“  ‘On  my  fishing  trips  through  the 
State,’  I  said  to  him,  ‘I  have  often 
looked  at  tall  trees  and  thought  that 
they  would  make  splendid  masts.’ 

“  ‘You  were  wrong,’  he  answered. 
‘Those  tall,  fine-looking  trees  in  the 
Interior  wouldn’t  amount  to  shucks  in 
a  storm.  The  only  trees  that  are 
worth  anything  for  masts  are  native 
Maine  black  spruce,  that  grow  on  the 
rocky  islands  along  the  coasts  for 
years  and  years.’ 

I  asked  him  to  tell  me  why.  His 
answer  to  my  question  may  tell  you 
why  you  are  the  successful  man  you 
are  to-day. 

“  ‘Those  trees  in  the  interior,’  he  ex¬ 
plained,  ‘are  soft,  because  they  are 
sheltered.  They  have  too  ea.sy  a  time 
of  it.  But  those  royal  fellows  out 
there  on  the  rocky  coast  have  to  fight 
for  their  lives  every  minute  of  the 
time.  They  have  to  fight  for  their  food 
and  they  have  to  fight  against  the 
winds  which  threaten  to  tear  them 
loose  from  their  insecure  roots.  That 
gives  them  strength  and  character. 
They  can  stand  any  strain  that  may 
be  put  on  them  when  they  are  used  as 
ma.sts  on  a  ship,  whereas  the  interior 
ti'ees,  sheltered  and  softened  by  the 
easy  life  in  rich  .soil,  are  apt  to  snap 
off  in  the  first  hard  blow.’  ” 

So,  if  you  have  had  hard  times,  be 
thankful  for  them.  They  have 
strengthened  you — made  you  more  fit 
to  .stand  the  bigger  responsibilities 
which  always  accompany  success. 
Every  disadvantage  can  be  changed 
into  a  real  advantage  by  the  wonder¬ 
working  chemistry  of  thought. 

I  should  like  you  to  feel  that  the 
past  year  has  enriched  you — that  you 
are  bigger,  better,  stronger,  and  more 
worth  while  than  you  were  a  year  ago, 
and  that  you  can  see  clearly  what  the 
hardships  you  have  encountered  have 
done  to  contribute  to  your  mental 
wealth. 

We  are  all  part  of  everything  wc 
have  experienced,  and  what  your  ex¬ 
periences  have  brought  to  you  depends 
wholly  upon  what  you  think  about 
them.  Make  every  experleaeti  even 


the  unpleasant  ones,  an  asset.  Think 
of  yourself,  if  you  can,  as  a  strong  old 
spruce  growing  on  the  rocky  coast  of 
Maine,  fully  capable  of  withstanding 
the  winds  of  adversity  which  threaten 
to  tear  you  loose  and  send  you  crash¬ 
ing  into  the  sea  of  failure. 

WHEN  WE  DO  NOT  GET  immediate 
results  most  of  us  are  discouraged  and 
want  to  quit.  Few  have  the  power  to 
hold  to  an  ideal  against  disheartening 
opposition.  It  is,  therefore,  good  for 
us  to  remember  the  names  of  men  who 
have  labored  all  their  lives  without 
once  tasting  the  sweets  of  victory. 
Their  lives  may  serve  to  inspire  us 
when  we  are  heavily  laden  and  need 
the  courage  to  carry  us  through. 

I  have  just  been  reading  about  the 
work  of  missionaries  in  the  so-called 
heathen  lands.  EJvery  one  goes  to  his 
station  prepared  to  spend  a  lifetime 
there.  Immediate  results  are  not  ex¬ 
pected.  He  must  live  with  the  natives 
for  years  before  he  can  gain  their  con¬ 
fidence. 

Moffat  was  in  Bechuanaland  eleven 
years  liefore  he  baptized  his  first  con¬ 
vert;  Cary  waited  seven  years  for  his 
first  convert  in  India,  and  John  Beck 
was  in  Greenland  five  years  before 
there  was  any  indication  of  Interest  in 
his  work.  Missionaries  worked  in 
Uganda  four  years  with  no  visible  re¬ 
sults.  Morrl.son  labored  in  more  or 
less  seffrecy  in  China  for  twentyJ-seven 
years,  praying  for  the  time  when  he 
would  be  able  to  hold  public  meetings, 
and  died  without  seeing  that  accom¬ 
plished.  Gllmour  preached  twenty 
years  in  Mongolia  before  he  could  re¬ 
port  visible  results.  The  first  Zulu 
was  converted  after  fifteen  years  of 
work. 

Whenever  you  are  discouraged  be- 
cau.se  you  do  not  get  immediate  re¬ 
sults,  read  this  article  over  and  let 
these  missionaries  give  you  new 
strength. 

“WE  ALL  LEAD  DOUBLE  LIVES,” 
wrote  David  Grayson,  in  his  fine  story 
of  a  small  town,  telling  us  something 
about  the  life  of  the  girl  who  owned 
“The  Weekly  Star.”  “We  all  lead  dou¬ 
ble  lives:  that  which  our  friends  and 
neighbors  know,  and  that  which  is  in¬ 
visible  within  us.  Acquaintance  gives 
us  the  outward  aspect  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  with  friendship  we  penetrate  a 
little  way  into  the  deeper  life,  but 
when  we  love  there  is  no  glen  too  se¬ 
cret  for  us,  no  upland  too  t  lusive,  and 
we  worship  at  the  altars  of  the  eternal 
woods.,” 

ONE  MUST  PRACTICE  the  teachings 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  his 
own  community  before  he  can  qual¬ 
ify  as  a  neighbor  to  the  world. 

The  REFORMER  must  do  as  an  In- 
dlVlduiil  iwhat  ba  wants  bts  followsrs 
to  do. 


UNITE  TO  FIGHT  TRADING  STAMPS 

Ohio  Retail  Grocers’  Association  Joins 
Move  to  Eliminate  Coupons. 

The  campaign  to  eliminate  trading 
stamps  and  other  gift  schemes  from  re.» 
tall  merchandising  throughout  Ohio,  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Retailers’  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Ohio,  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  action  of  John  De  Venne,  of 
Youngstown,  president  of  the  Ohio  Re¬ 
tail  Grocers’  Association.  A  member  of 
his  legislative  committee  had  proposed 
an  independent  campaign  for  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  trading  stamp  only,  ig¬ 
noring  the  other  features  of  the  law 
now  being  drafted  by  the  Council, 
which  will  oust  all  “something  for  noth¬ 
ing”  schemes  from  retail  merchandising 
in  that  State. 

Mr.  De  Venne  has  Instructed  his  or¬ 
ganization  to  cooperate  in  every  way 
with  the  movement  now  being  made  by 
the  Retailer.s’  Council.  This  action  by 
its  president  backs  up  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Ohio  Retail  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation  to  cooperate  with  the  Retail¬ 
ers’  Council.  “Every  time  a  grocer  dis¬ 
tributes  merchandise  in  which  there 
are  manufacturers’  coupons,  he  is  not 
.  only  injuring  himself  but  the  hardware 
dealer,  dry  goods  merchant,  the  drug¬ 
gist,  and  the  shoeman,  in  fact  all  other 
lines  of  retail  endeavor.  It  was  pre¬ 
dicted  months  ago  by  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  of  New  York,  that  the  cou¬ 
pon  companies  would  have  friends  of 
the  mo.st  powerful  kind — princes  of  the 
business  world  who  would  come  to  their 
aid  and  attempt  to  make  the  grocers 
believe  that  State  legislation  against  the 
coupon  would  strengthen  the  position 
of  such  concerns  as  Larkin  and  Jewel. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  we  can¬ 
not  obtain  Federal  legi.slation  until  we 
have  pa.ssed  a  State  law  against  these 
evils;  in  other  words — a  demand  mu.st 
be  created  and  public  sentiment  arous¬ 
ed  before  we  can  obtain  the  aid  of  Con- 
gre.ss,”  said  Mr.  De  Venne. 

Further  evidence  that  the  movement 
is  gaining  great  strength,  is  seen  In  the 
statement  of  the  Klein  &  Heffelman  Co. 
— a  leading  department  store  in  Canton, 
Ohio,  which  concern  has  explained  In 
the  Canton  Repository  the  dangers  and 
evils  of  coupons  and  trading  stamps. 
This  company  is  an  authority  on  the 
subject  as  it  was  the  first  to  promote 
the  use  of  trading  stamps  In  Its  city 
and  still  uses  them  as  a  means  of  com¬ 
petition  until  such  time  when  Its 
competitors  will  join  hands  with  It 
In  the  elimination  of  the  graft. 


Merchants  Save  Wrapping  Paper 

The  wrapping  paper  saving  campaign, 
inaugurated  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  Redfield,  is  meeting  with 
.succes.s.  It  is  stated  that  fully  100  tons 
of  wrapping  paper  is  being  saving  daily 
by  the  merchants  who  have  reported  so 
far.  As  the  campaign  is  extending  to 
the  smaller  towns,  and  many  merchants 
have  not  yet  reported  results,  it  has 
been  Impossible  to  get  definite  figures. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  .saving 
effected  will  be  in  excess  of  100  tons 
dally. 


Twilight  Club  and  the  War 
“The  War — By  Those  who  Have  Seen 
It,”  will  be  the  subject  of  the  speakers 
at  the  718th  dinner  of  the  Twilight  Club 
to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  McAlpln  on 
Wednesday,  January  10.  Richard  ll. 
Waldo,  of  the  New  York  Tribune  will 
be  the  toastmaster,  and  the  speakers 
will  include  George  Barr  Baker. 
Frances  Maule  Bjorkman,  Will  Irwin. 
Rabbi  J,  L,  Magnss,  William  Shepherd, 
•epbi*  TreMwtUi  gui  Kei'hett  twepa. 
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LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


Office  Boy  to  Editor:  “C’Mon  Boss —  They’ve  Got  ocr  Goat.  Let’s  Beat  it 
Before  They  Get  our  Reputations,  too!” 


CONGRESSIONAL  VIEWS 
REGARDING  NEWS  PRINT 


Kailey  Wants  Immediale  Investigation, 

Has  Offered  a  Resolution  —  Cram  on 

Urges  Waiting  for  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Report  and  Dillon  Thinks  Em¬ 
bargo  Would  Bring  Relief. 

Washi.noto  January  3. — Opinion  in 
('ongiess  is  divided  on  the  question  of 
•  'oiiKressional  investigation  of  the  news¬ 
print  situation.  Representative  \V.  W. 
I  {alley,  of  Pennsylvania,  an  owner  and 
«ditor,  believes  that  Congress  should 
start  an  investigation  at  once,  and  has 
offered  a  resolution  to  that  effect.  Rep¬ 
resentative  Cramton,  al.so  an  owner, 
lielieves  that  Congress  .should  wait  for 
the  Kwleral  Trade  Commi3.sion  report 
on  news  print  before  taking  action. 
Representative  IMllon  Ijclievc.s  that  an 
embargo  would  bring  relief. 

■‘The  high  prii-e  of  print  paper  i>re- 
.seiits  one  of  the  gravc.st  menaces  this 
country  has  ever  known,”  said  Repre- 
.sentative  Warren  Worth  Bailey,  of 
Peim.sylvania,  referring  to  his  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  for  a  Congressional  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  news  print  situation.  “No 
one  has  yet  succeeded  in  explaining 
why  i>aper  is  so  high.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  offer  an  explanation,  but 
simply  to  call  attention  to  the  dangers 
of  the  present  situation. 

“The  Independent  i)ress  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  papers  that  are  not  controlled, 
the  publications  not  backed  by  the  in- 
terest.s,  but  which,  day  in  and  day  out, 
are  fearless  in  their  advocacy  of  the 
principles  of  fundamental  democracy, 
arc  not  the  papers  that  have  l>arrels  of 
money  back  of  them.  The  independent, 
fcarle.ss  paper  in  a  community  is  likely 
to  be  the  one  that  has  the  least  wealth 
luick  of  it.  That  is  generally  the  case 
whether  the  community  is  a  large  one 
or  small  one.  Consequently  in  any  test 
of  tinanuial  endurance,  the  indepen¬ 
dent  paper  would  eventually  be  the  one 
that  went  to  the  wall,  while  the  pub¬ 
lication  lacked  by  the  interests  would 
survive. 

"If  the  present  prices  for  print  pa¬ 
per  continue,”  Mr.  Bailey  went  on,  “it 
is  practically  certain  that  more  papers 
will  go  to  the  wall  this  year  than  went 
to  the  wall  la.st  year.  The  papers  that 
.succumb  will  not  be  the  ones  that  have 
maile  alliances  with  the  interests.  True 
it  is  that  not  all  of  the  virile  inde¬ 
pendent  publications  will  pass  out  of 
exi.stence,  but  the  Independent  press  will 
Ik-  .sailly  handicapped. 

SMAU,  DAILIES  HARD  HIT. 

“The  high  price  of  print  paper,  if 
continued  over  a  period  of  years,  would 
lio  more  to  curb  the  activities  of  the 
independent  press  in  a  decade  than  the 
interests  have  been  able  to  do  in  the 
last  fifty  years.  The  small  dailies,  the 
papers  in  the  towns  of  eight,  nine,  ten, 
and  twelve  thousand  people,  are  the 
ones  that  have  been  hit  the  hardest  by 
the  prices  charged  for  paper.  They 
have  iK-en  operating  on  the  narrowest 
margins.  The  more  fearless  and  inde¬ 
pendent  they  have  been,  the  narrower 
the  margin  in  many  instances.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  charge  that  the  high 
price  of  paper  is  due  to  anything  ex¬ 
cept  economic  considerations,  but  I  do 
atllrm  that  if  the  special  interests  of 
this  country  were  engaged  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  destruction  formed  for  the  pur- 
IKise  of  doing  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  damage  to  the  independent  press, 
about  the  cheapest  way  to  go  about  the 
matter  would  be  to  obtain  control  of 
the  paper  mills  and  starve  the  indepen-^ 
dents  to  the  point  where  they  would 
either  have  to  make  terme  or  fflti 


“However,  that  a  conspiracy  among 
l>aper  manufacturers  and  dealers  actu¬ 
ally  exists,”  Mr.  Bailey  added.  “I  have 
.so  little  doubt  that  I  am  urging  a  Con- 
greasional  inquiry,  believing  that  the 
pitiless  publicity  which  would  thus  be 
a.s.sured  would  bring  almost  instant  re¬ 
lief  from  an  intolerable  situation.  Crimi¬ 
nal  con.spiracles  do  not  greatly  fear 
commiasions  or  even  the  courts.  They 
do  .shrink  instinctively  from  a  probe  by 
Congress  This  was  shown  in  the  case 
of  sugar,  in  the  case  of  steel,  in  the 
case  of  the  Money  Trust;  it  was  shown 
also  when  the  Mann  Committee  made 
its  searching  inquiry  Into  paper  a  few 
years  ago;  and  I  venture  the  assertion 
that  a  similar  inquiry  at  this  time  will 
bring  results  even  before  it  shall  have 
been  concluded.  I  shall  do  everything 
in  my  power,”  Mr.  Bailey  said  in  con¬ 
clusion,  “to  have  such  an  inquiry  set 
afoot.” 

CRAMTON  URGES  WAITING. 

Representative  Louis  C.  Cramton, 
publisher  of  the  Lapeer  County  Clarion, 
of  Michigan,  believes  that  Congress 
should  wait  for  the  report  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  before  Congres¬ 
sional  action  should  be  taken  on  the 
news  print  paper  situation.  He  also 
believes  that  we  should  have  some  gov¬ 
ernmental  agency  to  protect  the  public 
from  such  a  .situation  as  now  exists. 
In  speaking  of  paper  prices  and  other 
points  in  regard  to  the  scarcity  of  pap¬ 
er  he  said:  “Present  conditions  as  to 
prices  chiefly  and  some  extent  to  avail¬ 
able  supply  are  absolutely  intolerable 
to  the  smaller  publishers  of  the  country 
and  present  very  serious  problems  even 
to  the  largest.  Embargo  doe*  not  seem 
to  offer  any  hope  of  relief  as)  our  ship¬ 
ments  bf  news  print  are  undt^Bitood  to 
be  Cbmparatively  small  and  ihs  risk 
Qt  rstallatltn  wsuld  bs  ssrlour  WblU 


the  evidence  introduced  at  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  hearings  as  well  as 
.some  statements  made  outside  of  the 
hearings  by  manufacturers,  gives  some 
grounds  for  Increase  in  the  price  of 
print  paper,  no  one  attempts  to  justify 
the  price  of  six,  eight,  and  ten  cents 
which  is  being  paid  by  smaller  publish¬ 
ers  for  their  entire  .supply  and  by  larger 
publishers  to  fill  out  their  contracts. 

“I  will  wait  fer  the  report  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  before  I  decide 
as  to  whether  a  Congressional  investi¬ 
gation  should  be  asked  for  at  this  time.” 

DILLON  URGES  EMBARGO. 

Representative  Charles  H.  Dillon,  of 
South  Dakota,  referring  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  relieving  the  news  print  paper 
situation  said  in  part: 

“I  am  impre.ssed  that  we  have  too 
many  investigations.  The  modern 
method  of  killing  legislation  is  to  keep 
up  a  continual  investigating  process. 
If  there  is  a  probability  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  in  restraint  of  trade  existing,  the 
Judiciary  Department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  make  an  investigation 
through  the  Federal  grand  jury. 

•  •  *  * 

“I  want  to  urge  upon  the  membership 
of  the  House  the  necessity  for  legisla¬ 
tion  on  this  subject.  The  only  legisla¬ 
tion  that  will  reach  this  situation  is  the 
pa.ssage  cf  the  embargo  bill  or  resolu¬ 
tion.  The  European  countries  are  In 
various  ways  protecting  their  iieop’c 
by  embargoes,  while  we  have  hesitated 
to  use  these  remedies  for  the  protection 
of  our  own  iieople.  We  investigate  and 
then  investigate  some  more  and  then 
peacefully  put  to  sleep  the  subject  in¬ 
vestigated  without  doing  anything. 

“The  Government  should  protect  its! 
citizetie  In  every  possible  way  against 
unfkir  competition,  mofiepolies,  and 
ooNitaiokUeBBr  Tbt  duty  csoBgrtM  I# 


DEFEAT  OF  “RIDER”  PREDICWD 

Postal  “Burden  to  Publishers”  Not  Ex¬ 
pected  to  Pass  House. 

Washington,  January  3. — The  Post 
Office  Appropriation  bill,  carrying  the 
Randall  “rider,”  which  increases  rates 
on  second-class  mail  matter,  especially 
applying  to  magazines,  was  reported  to 
the  House  on  Tuesday.  While  this  zone 
increase  provision  for  second-class  mat¬ 
ter  has  the  endorsement  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Offices,  this  "burden 
to  publishers”  is  not  expected  to  pass 
the  House.  The  defeat  of  the  “rider”  is 
fully  anticipated,  as  it  will  take  a  special 
rule  for  its  consideration,  and  it  is  known 
that  many  of  the  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  are  unalterably  opposed  to 
its  consideration.  Chairman  Henry,  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  will  oppose  any 
suggestion  for  a  special  rule  to  expedite 
the  proposal.  “Speaking  only  for  my- 
.self  as  a  representative,”  said  Represen¬ 
tative  Henry  in  a  statement  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  “I  will  say  that  information  has 
come  to  me  of  a  convincing  nature  that 
many  newspapers,  magazines,  and  pub¬ 
lications  entered  as  second-class  mat¬ 
ter,  will  be  unjustly  hurt  at  this  time 
by  the  passage  of  the  Randall  ‘rider’ 
to  the  Post  Office  Appropriation  bill.  It 
cannot  be  defended,  and  we  should  not 
thus  hamper  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  inconvenience  the  iieople.” 


Newspapers  Suffer  by  Fire 

Late  December  fires  caused  havoc  in 
several  newspaper  offices.  In  Ringsted, 
la,  the  plant  of  the  Dispatch  was 
wrecked.  At  Dixon,  Ill.,  the  plant  of 
the  Morning  Daily  was  destroyed,  the 
loss  being  $15,000.  At  Coshocton,  O., 
in  a  $20,000  blaze  in  the  Meek  Build¬ 
ing,  the  Times-Age  Publishing  Company 
plant  was  badly  damaged,  and  $3,00# 
worth  of  paper  destroyed. 


Alpena  Echo  Suspends 
The  Alpena  (Mich.)  Echo  has  sus¬ 
pended  publication,  its  good  will  having 
been  purchased  by  the  Alpena  News. 
This  leaves  the  News  as  the  only  daily 
between  Bay  City  and  Cheboygan,  a 
distance  of  225  miles.  For  eighteen 
years  Alpena  has  supported  -two  dailies. 


to  legi-slate  for  the  common  good,  for 
the  welfare  of  our  citizens.  I  can  see 
no  injustice  in  placing  an  embargo  up¬ 
on  articles  in  trade  where  a  conspiracy 
to  force  up  the  price  exists. 

•  •  *  • 

“The  paper  mills  claim  that  there  is 
a  shortage,  yet  this  shortage  does  not 
prevent  them  from  exporting  a  vast 
tonnage  to  the  European  countries,  be¬ 
cause  a  large  portion  of  the  paper  for¬ 
merly  sold  on  the  domestic  market  is 
now  finding  its  way  to  the  high-priced 
European  market. 

“The  newspapers  of  the  country  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  efforts  on 
lines  of  economy,  such  as  saving  of 
waste  paper,  reduction  of  number  of 
pages,  reduction  of  size  of  paper,  and 
the  use  of  small  type.  Many  a  strug¬ 
gling  paper  has  been  forced  to  increase 
its  rates  in  order  to  avoid  bankruptcy. 

“The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
been  devoting  much  time  to  an  effort  to 
have  the  large  papers  relinquish  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  paper  they  have  under 
contract  for  the  year  1917,  so  that  the 
large  concerns  may  give  up  some  5  per 
cent,  of  their  contracts  in  order  to 
Supply  the  needs  of  the  small  customer. 
This  is  well  enough,  but  it  does  not 
bring  a  permanent  relief  nor  solve  tb) 
preMems  bow  confronting  us.” 
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EMPHASIZES  NEED  OF 
TRAINING  IN  BUSINESS 

Dean  of  Oregon  School  of  Journalism  In 
Address  Before  Western  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Journalism,  Declares 
Training  in  Every  Phase  of  the  Work 
Most  Essential. 

Advocacy  of  the  establishment  of 
courses  in  business  administration  in 
schools  of  journalism  so  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  may  succeed  as  publisher  as  well 
as  news  writer,  was  the  thesis  of  the 
address  of  Eric  W.  Allen,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Oregon,  at  the  third  annual  meeting 
of  the  Western  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Journalism  held  in  Missoula,  Mont., 
December  15  and  16. 

At  the  Association  business  session, 
Dean  A.  L.  Stone,  of  the  State  Univer- 
•sity,  was  elected  president  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year.  Other  officers  elected  were: 
Dean  Allen,  vice-president,  and  Lee  A. 
White,  assistant  professor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  secretary-trea¬ 
surer.  The  next  association  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Seattle. 

The  discussion  of  business  adminis¬ 
tration,  which  first  found  expression  in 
Dean  Allen’s  address,  was  continued 
during  the  first  day’s  session.  Dele¬ 
gates  were  agreed  that  if  the  student  of 
journalism  is  to  be  equipped  thorough¬ 
ly,  he  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
fundamentals  of  newspaper  business 
management.  A  mechanical  plant  op¬ 
erated  by  the  journalism  department,  is 
necessary  for  this  instruction,  they  de¬ 
clared. 

Besides  being  a  profession.  Dean  Al¬ 
len  maintained  that  journalism  is  also 
a  business  and  an  opportunity  for  pub¬ 
lic  service.  The  road  to  the  highest 
places  in  the  newspaper,  world  is 
barred,  he  continued,  to  the  man  whose 
training  and  experience  is  limited  to 
only  one  or  two  of  the  three  phases  of 
the  work.  He  reported  that  the  past 
ten  years  have  demonstrated  that  the 
schools  of  journalism  can  fill  a  definite 
need  by  providing  a  three-sided  prepar¬ 
ation  which  it  has  been  difficult  for  a 
young  man  to  get  in  the  old  way  in 
the  newspaper  office  itself. 


NEWSPAPER  TRAINING  NEEDED 

Dean  Williams  Talks  in  Cleveland  About 
Schools  of  Journalism. 

What  the  schools  of  journalism  of 
the  various  universities  are  doing  for 
the  country  at  large,  was  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Columbia  Club,  Cleveland, 
O.,  by  Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
local  organization. 

“The  American  newspaper  plays  a 
more  important  part  in  the  America;\ 
home  than  al>no.st  any  other  influence,” 
said  Dr.  Williams.  “Because  of  this, 
greater  specific  training  of  newspaper 
Tiien  is  needed.  It  will  tend  to  heighten 
the  responsibility  to  the  public.  It  is 
such  training  and  feeling  of  responsi¬ 
bility  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  aims  to  supply.” 

Eric  C.  Hopwood,  managing  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Benjamin 
Karr,  editorial  writer  of  the  Leader; 
Victor  Slayton,  editorial  writer  of  the 
News;  Harry  N.  Hickey,  and  A.  F. 
Kelley,  prominent  local  newspaper  men, 
al.so  spoke.  Guests  included  Myron  T. 
Herrick  and  Prof.  M.  M.  Curtis,  of 
Western  Reserve  University. 


Opportunity  knocks  at  every  man’s 
door,  but  it  is  the  fellow  who  knocks  at 
opportunity’s  door  who  goto  thors  first. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  DE¬ 
PARTMENTS  OF  JOURNALISM  IN  THE 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Edited  by  CARL  H.  GETZ, 

Secretary,  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism 
Attached  to  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 


DIRECTORY  OF 
TEACHERS 
OF  JOURNALISM 


Abel,  Walter  J.  Associate  Professor 
of  Journalism,  Marquette  University, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Allen,  Amy.  Assistant  in  Journal¬ 
ism.  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 
Manhattan,  Kan. 

Allen,  Eric  W.  Dean  and  Professor 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Oregon, 
Eugene,  Ore. 

Allen,  Harold.  Student  Assistant  in 
Journalism,  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Arnold,  Charles.  Assistant  Profess¬ 
or  and  head  of  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Atwood,  Albert  W.  Associate  in 
Journalism,  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

Baird,  George  M.  P.  Instructor  in 
Journalism,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Barnes,  Nathaniel  Waring.  Ijccturer 
in  Commercial  Organization,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Baum,  F.  J.  Lecturer  in  Journalisrp, 
University  of  Southern  California,  Ixis 
Angeles,  Cal.  Address:  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Beckman,  F.  W.  Professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Bing,  Phil.  C.  Instructor  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wls.  Address:  36  South  Hall, 
Madi.son,  Wis. 

Blain,  Hugh  Mercer.  Professor  of 
English  and  Director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  Louisiana  State 
University,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Blazier,  Geo.  Instructor  in  English, 
Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Bleyer,  Willard  G.  Chairman  of  the 
Course  in  •  Journ.alism,  Professor  of 
Journalism,  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Madison,  AVIs.  Address:  33  South 
Hall,  Madison,  Wis. 

Bliven,  B.  O.  Profe.ssor  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Blood,  F.  C.  Instructor  in  English 
De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

BoIiSER,  Claude.  Research  Assistant 
in  Journalism,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Ind. 

Brewer,  Theodore  Hampton.  Direct¬ 
or  of  the  School  of  Journali.sm,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 

Brower,  Hugh.  Professor  of  English, 
College  of  Emporia,  Emporia,  Kan, 

Brown,  Buford  O,  Instructor  in 
Journalism,  the  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Tex. 

Brown,  C.  Instructor  in  Journalism, 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal, 

Brown,  Roscob  C.  E.  A.ssoclate  in 
Journalism,  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

Brown,  AV.  B.  Instructor  In  Journai-* 
ism,  Univafslty  of  t^nsaa,  Lawrence) 
Kane, 


Brownell,  Baker.  Assistant  in  the 
Department  of  English,  Kansas  State 
Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kan. 

Bryant,  Vaughn.  Instructor  in  Jour¬ 
nalism.  the  University  of  Texas,  Aus¬ 
tin,  Tex. 

Bush,  Maynard.  Director  of  the 
Course  in  Printing,  Kansas  City  Poly¬ 
technic  In.stitute,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Bryson,  Lyman.  Instructor  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  Address:  2011  Geddes  Avenue. 

Carl,  Harold,  Instructor  in  English, 
Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Carpenter,  W.  S.  Instructor  in  Po¬ 
litical  Science,  the  University  of  Wis- 
con.sin,  Madison.  Address:  324  Univer¬ 
sity  Hall,  Madison,  Wls.  (Gives  course 
in  “Law  of  the  Press”  in  Course  in 
Journalism.) 

Carver,  W.  A.  Assistant  Professor  of 
English,  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Casey,  Ralph.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Journalism,  the  State  University  of 
Montana,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Clancy,  GeorgIs  C.  Professor  of 
Rhetoric,  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wls. 

(To  be  continued) 


ANNOUNCE  SCHOLARSHIP  PLAN 


Puli’zer  Journalism  Prizes  Open  to  Both 
Men  and  Women 

Columbia  University  has  announced 
the  details  of  the  plan  for  the  award 
of  the  Pulitzer  journalism  prizes  and 
scholarships. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  will  of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer,  the 
Pulitzea  prizes  in  journalism  and  in  let¬ 
ters,  and  the  Pulitzer  travelling  schol¬ 
arships,  open  alike  to  men  and  women, 
will  be  awarded  at  commencement,  1917, 
and  each  successive  year  thereafter. 

Nominations  of  ^candidates  fo>r  the 
Pulitzer  scholarships  must  be  made  in 
writing  on  or  before  February  1  of 
each  year,  addressed  to  the  secretary 
of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  on 
forms  that  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  secretary  of  the  univer¬ 
sity. 

Each  nomination  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  copy  of  any  book,  manu- 
.script,  editorial,  article,  or  other  ma¬ 
terial  submitted  by  any  competitor,  or 
on  his  behalf,  which  must  be  delivered 
at  the  time  of  nomination  to  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  for  preservation  in  the  library  of 
the  University. 

The  award  of  prizes  and  travelling 
scholarships  will  be  publicly  made  and 
announced  at  the  annual  commence¬ 
ment  in  each  year  by  the-  trustees  of 
Columbia  University. 


Students  Act  as  Reporters 
More  than  2,770  inches  of  news  mat¬ 
ter,  or  almost  three  columns  a  day, 
was  prepared  for  Madison  newspapers 
by  student  reporters  during  October 
and  November  as  a  part  of  their  prac¬ 
tice  work  in  the  department  of  journal¬ 
ism  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
This  total  Includes  only  material  that 
Waa  publlabedi 


GRADUATES  SUPPORT 
JOURNALISM  SCHOOL 


To  Show  Their  Appreciation  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Journalism,  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Alumni,  Class  of  1908,  Finance 
Instruction  in  Newspaper  Work — Leon 
Whipple's  Work  Much  Appreciated. 

While  much  has  been  said  about  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism  which 
has  an  endowment  of  $2,000,000,  little 
is  known  about  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Virginia  which 
is  supported  by  the  alumni  of  the  class 
of  1908. 

Leon  Whipple,  adjunct  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  who  is  director  of  the  school, 
taught  journalism  in  connection  with 
courses  in  English  literature  during  the 
academic  years  of  1906-1909.  This  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  instruc¬ 
tion  in  journalism  offered  in  any  of  the 
Southern  States.  In  appreciation  of 
the  quality  of  the  instruction  offered 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Whip¬ 
ple,  the  members  of  the  class  of  1908 
have  made  it  possible  to  continue  the 
■instruction.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  that  any  class  has  supported 
financially  any  teacher. 

•  The  University  of  Virginia  is  one  of 
ten  State  universities  in  the  South  and 
in  the  Southwest  which  offers  instruc¬ 
tion  in  journalism.  The  Universities 
of  Virginia,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  have 
what  are  known  as  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism.  The  Universities  of  Kentucky 
and  Louisiana  include  departments  of 
journalism.  The  Universities  of  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Florida,  West  Virginia,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  North  Carolina  offer  work  in 
journalism  in  departments  of  English 
or  rhetoric. 

According  to  the  reports  received  this 
year  by  the  secretary  of  the  American* 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism, 
the  University  of  Kentucky  has  the  % 
largest  enrolment  in  journalism  of  any 
of  the  Southern  institutions.  Kentucky 
leads,  with  a  registration  of  86,  Texas 
follows,  with  65,  Oklahoma,  with  60, 
and  Louisiana,  with  42  students. 


A  Tip  for  the  Teacher 

Every  teacher  of  journalism,  espe¬ 
cially  every  teacher  of  advertising, 
should  possess  a  copy  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  excellent  book,  “Winning  a 
Great  Market  on  Facts.”  The  book  is 
intended  as  a  guide  to  manufacturers 
and  distributers  who  wish  to  market 
their  product  in  Chicago. 


PERSONALS 

Andrew  Eldred,  a  graduate  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  journalism  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington,  is  now  reporting 
for  the  Detroit  News. 

William  G.  Breitenstein,  a  graduate 
of  the  school  of  journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montana,  is  covering  the 
State  Capitol  for  the  Helena  (Mont.) 
Independent. 

Paul  Nelman,  a  former  student  in  the 
department  of  journalism  of  the  Unl- 
venslty  of  Washington,  is  reading  copy 
for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Edgar  S.  Sheridan,  former  head  of 
the  department  of  journalism  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  is  now  read¬ 
ing  telegraph  copy  for  the  Chicagd 
Tribune. 

Dale  Wilson,  a  graduate  of  the  school 
of  journalUm  of  the  University  of  Mla^ 
Bouri,  la  now  reportltlt  for  the  Marlon 
(Ohio)  Trlbunei 
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PLAN  FOR  GOVERNMENT  PAPER  MIIX  NOT 
TO  LIKING  OF  NEWS  PRINT  MANUFACTURERS 


Would  Place  Uncle  Sam  in  Position  to  Determine  Fair  Price — Chair¬ 
man  Frank  P.  Class,  of  the  Paper  Committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A., 
Scores  Attitude  of  Mill  Men  at  Federal  Hearings  and  Looks 
for  Prompt  Action  by  Congress  and  Department  of  Justice. 


THK  idan  to  build  a  (Icvernment 
jiajaT  mill,  while  ridiculed  in  some 
quarters,  has  caused  a  stir  among 
manufacturers  and  others  who  have 
furnished  the  United  States  with  paper 
requirements  in  the  past.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  uses  about  15,000  tons  of  news 
print  paper  annually,  and  the  propo¬ 
sition  to  erect  a  mill  with  fifty  tons’ 
daily  capacity  would  exactly  meet  K’ed- 
eral  requirements,  placing  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  position 
where  it  can  reckon  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facturing  from  actual  practice.  As  the 
United  States  has  vast  forest  reserves 
on  which  to  draw  for  its  supply,  and 
unlimited  facilities  for  gathering  other 
materials,  for  the  manufacture  of  grades 
in  which  sulphite  or  ground  wood  is 
used,  there  will  be  no  question  about  an 
adequate  supply  of  material.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Barnhart,  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Printing,  who  reported  the 
bill  December  26,  a  print  paper  mill, 
owned  by  the  Government,  will  give 
the  United  States  an  adequate  supply  at 
all  times  and  at  fair  prices,  “thus  pro¬ 
tecting  the  Government  from  the  grasp¬ 
ing  combines  that  now  refuse  to  fur¬ 
nish  necessary  paper  for  the  operations 
of  the  Government,  except  at  exorbi¬ 
tant  and  noncompetitive  prices.  Sec¬ 
ond,  to  obtain  for  newspaper  puldish- 
ers  and  the  printing  trade  in  general 
definite  information  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  manufacture  of  print  paper,  so  as 
to  likewise  protect  them  from  excessive 
charges  by  unscrupulous  manufac¬ 
turers,  who  seek,  under  abnormal  con¬ 
ditions,  to  advance  their  own  selfish  in¬ 
terests  entirely  regardless  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  performed  by  newspaper  and 
other  publishers  in  the  distribution  of 
necessary  information  to  the  people. 

GOVERNMENT  AT  MERCY  OF  MONOPOI.1E8. 

"The  Government  of  the  United 
States,”  the  report  continues,  “has  long 
been  at  the  mercy  of  paper  combines 
and  monopolies  that  undoubtedly  have 
profited  excessively  in  furnishing  paper 
to  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  consumers 
of  paper  in  the-  world.  This  situation 
has  'become  all  the  more  intolerable 
during  the  past  year,  when  the  paper 
manufacturers  have  taken  advantage  of 
conditions,  alleged  to  be  due  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  war,  to  demand  still  more  exor¬ 
bitant  prices  for  their  products.  Some 
of  the  manufacturers  are  even  repudi¬ 
ating  their  contracts  w'ith  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  though  these  contracts  provided 
in  several  instances  for  increases 
amounting  to  more  than  50  per  cent, 
above  the  price  paid  for  the  same 
paper  last  year.  These  contractors, 
w'hile  refusing  to  furnish  paper  under 
their  agreement  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  March  1,  1917,  demanded  two 

and  three  times  their  contract  price 
when  the  Government  sought  to 
make  open-market  purchases  for  the 
paper  necessary  to  continue  operations 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office.  Even 
at  these  outrageous  prices,  the  Public 
Printer  was  unable  to  obtain  any  real 
competition,  practically  only  one  bid 
being  submitted  in  most  instances,  and 
that  by  the  company  which  had  re¬ 
fused  to  continue  furnishing  paper  td 
the  Government  at  its  contract  price. 
In  other  wordsi  there  appears  to  he  il 


mutual  understanding  among  the  pa¬ 
per  trade  to  refrain  from  competitive 
bidding  for  Government  business.  This 
conduct  on  the  part  of  certain  paper 
contractors  has  created  a  most  serious 
.situation.  At  times  the  Go.vernment  has 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  obtain  suf¬ 
ficient  paper  to  print  the  necessary  rec¬ 
ords  for  the  Government.  .  .  .  The 

Public  Printer  reported  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  that,  after  making  every  effort  to 
interest  paper  manufacturers  and  deal¬ 
ers  in  the  matter,  he  had  been  able  to 
oldain  only  one  bid  on  an  emergency 
purcha.se  of  310,000  pounds  of  machine- 
finish  paiH'r  at  11  cents  a  pound.  Last 
year  the  same  paper  was  furnished  the 
Government  Printing  Office  under  con¬ 
tract  at  3.75  cents  a  pound,  showing  an 
increase  of  7.25  cents  a  pound,  or  nearly 
three  times  the  amount  paid  last  year. 

CHARGES  INFORMAL  MEETINGS. 

“With  all  the  resources  at  its  com¬ 
mand,  owning  as  it  does  vast  forest  re¬ 
serves  and  great  water-power  sites  ade¬ 
quate  to  produce  many  times  the  re¬ 
quired  quantity  of  paper,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  never  again  to  be  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  begging  the  paper 
monopoly  to  furnish  paper  to  the  Public 
Printer  regardless  of  price.  ...  It 
has  been  charged  that  prospective  bid¬ 
ders  have  sometimes  held  informal 
meetings  before  submitting  their  propos¬ 
als  to  the  Government,  and  have  been 
allotted  different  items  among  them¬ 
selves,  putting  in  non-compietitive  bids 
accordingly.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
to  break  up  this  practice,  and  to  obtain 
•sufficient  evidence  to  prosecute  the 
guilty  parties,  hut,  as  in  nearly  all  eases 
of  collusion,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
obtain  evidence  sufficiently  conclusive 
for  court  proceedings.” 

NO  SHORTAGE  OF  PAPER-MAKING  MATERIAL. 

The  claim  of  the  paper  manufacturers 
that  there  is  shortage  of  pulp-making 
material,  the  committee  states,  is  re¬ 
futed  by  the  inability  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  get  a  bid  for  the  sale 
of  large  tracts  of  timber  favorable  for 
pulp  making. 

The  Government  forests  contain 
enough  timber  to  operate  17  mills  of 
50  tons’  daily  capacity.  There  are 
1,000,000,000  feet  of  rijie  timber  in  the 
Government  forests  which  is  of  no  fur¬ 
ther  advantage  for  forest  purposes  and 
the  cutting  of  which  will  be  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  conservation.  Reduced  to 
cords,  this  means  650,000  cords,  while 
a  50-ton  dally  capacity  mill  will  only 
use  37,500  cords  a  year.  The  forests, 
therefore,  bring  to  use  ripened  wood, 
which  conserves  the  timber,  if  cut,  suf¬ 
ficient  every  year  to  make  850  tons  of 
news  print  daily  without  in  any  way 
endangering  the  future  supply.  This  is 
something  like  265,200  tons  yearly,  13% 
per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Following  the  adjournment  of  the 
public  hearing  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  in  Washington,  December 
29,  the  proceedings  of  which  were  tele¬ 
graphed  and  printed  exclusively  in  The 
Editor  and  Publisher,  when  the  ffiftnu- 
facturers  declined  to  dispilW  the  feoSt 
figures  6f  the  tlccountanta  oi  tiiat  body, 
tw  to  the  heat  of  making  n€we  vrhfrtf 


Frank  P.  Glass,  chairman  of  the  Paper 
Committee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  gave  out  the 
following  statement: 

PAPER  committee’s  statement. 

“The  hearings  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  connection  with  their  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  news  print  problems 
of  the  country  were  concluded  at  a  con¬ 
ference  in  the  New  Wiliard  Hotel  this 
afternoon,  because  the  manufacturers 
of  paper  declined  to  di.scuss  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  findings  or  to  give  any  as.sis- 
tance  in  continuing  the  investigation. 
This  investigation  has  been  going  on 
for  over  five  months,  having  been  initi¬ 
ated  by  a  request  of  the  News  Print 
Association  for  such  an  investigation, 
the  manufacturers  claiming  that  an  in¬ 
vestigation  would  show  that  they  had 
been  conducting  their  busine.ss  in  the 
proper  way.  The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  has  apparently  pursued  the  in- 
ve.stigation  more  scriou.sly  and  has  gone 
further  than  the-  manufacturers  antici¬ 
pated  w'hcn  they  made  this  request. 

“On  lH*cember  twelfth,  again  at  the 
request  of  the  manufacturers,  the  Com¬ 
mission  called  2.  conference  in  Washing- 
ten  of  manufacturers,  publishers  and 
jobbers  for  full  public  hearings,  at 
which  that  body  pre.sented  the  results 
of  its  findings  from  investigation  of  the 
books  of  manufacturing  concerns  in  the 
United  States.  After  the  pre.sentation  of 
this  at  that  hearing  the  manufacturers 
apparently  did  not  care  to  di.scuss  co.sts 
and  prices  at  all,  and  interrupted  the 
progress  of  the  investigation  by  propos¬ 
ing  a  pro-rating  paper  plan.  They  pro¬ 
posed  to  take  from  publishers,  who  now 
have  contracts  in  many  cases  providing 
for  less  paper  than  in  1916,  per  cent 
of  their  reduced  allotment  to  farm  over 
to  the  Commission  for  distribution 
among  publishers  who  were  without 
contracts.  The  manufacturers  declined, 
however,  to  take  a  similar  5  per  cent., 
or  any  amount  of  paper  whatever,  from 
other  customers  than  publishers  for 
such  distribution.  They  further  declined 
to  keep  present  operating  news  print 
machines  on  that  grade  instead  of  turn¬ 
ing  them  on  to  wall  paper,  spocialtie.s, 
liner  and  other  grades  at  equal  or  less 
profits.  The  Commission,  however,  felt 
that  there  might  po.ssibjy  be  some  merit 
in  the  proposal,  or  something  which 
might  develop  from  it,  and  asked  all 
Interested  to  present  additional  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  body  to  see  whether  such  a 
distribution  or  pro-rating  plan  was 
feasible. 

‘The  publishers  obtained  as  much 
of  this  Information  as  was  possible  by 
wire,  and  it  was  submitted  at  the  con¬ 
ference  called  to  consider  it  here  to¬ 
day.  At  this  conference,  however,  the 
manufacturers  declined  to  discuss  the 
situation  in  any  way  with  the  publish¬ 
ers,  or  with  the  Commission,  and  with¬ 
drew  entirely  from  the  conferences, 
with  the  result  that  the  Commission 
found  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  any 
further,  and  the  investigation  was  ad¬ 
journed. 

“The  Federal  Trade  Commission  made 
the  statement  that  it  would  immedi¬ 
ately  prepare  its  report  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  it  has  obtained  and  submit  it 
to  Congress  not  later  than  the  tenth 
of  January,  with  whatever  recommen¬ 
dations  may  be  considered  advisable. 
The  scheme  of  pro-rating  or  distribut-  • 
ing  of  paper  is  not  considered  any  fur¬ 
ther,  having  been  dropped  entirely  on 
account  of  the  manufacturers  declining 
to  carry  out  such  a  proposal. 

“The  practical  result  is  precisely  that 
which  I  predicted  in  my  statement  to 
the  CommisWon  oil  December  12.  There 
has  been  a  dela^  df  Beventeell  daya^ 
amt  irothinN  beneftotid  to  tb«  «Mfl>«ring 


newspapers  has  followed  so  far.  In 
the  meantime,  many  contracts  for  ton¬ 
nage  for  1917  have  been  closed  at  the 
prevalent  high  prices,  resulting  from 
the  fright  of  publishers  over  the  belief 
that  a  dangerous  paper  famine  exists; 
and  this,  notwithstanding  the  Trade 
Commission  earnestly  requested  the 
manufacturers  to  suspend  making  con¬ 
tracts  until  the  hearings  are  finished. 

“I  hope  and  believe  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  will  make  such  a  thorough  report 
of  conditions  and  so  distinctly  fasten  the 
chief  responsibility  for  conditions  upon 
those  manufacturers  concerned  that 
either  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
Congress  or  both  arms  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  be  able  to  devise  substantial 
relief  at  an  early  day.  If  that  is  done 
the  price  of  paper  will  soften  material¬ 
ly  in  the  next  few  months,  bringing  it 
to  a  point  in  reasonable  relation  to  cost 
of  production,  which  is  not  the  case  to¬ 
day,  in  the  judgment  of  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  publishers.” 

RUULISIIEKS  will  OWN  MILLS. 

Publishers  Will  own  about  30  per  cent, 
of  the  news  print  mills  of  the  United 
States  by  the  1st  of  January,  1919.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  plans  now  on  foot,  there  will 
be  something  like  800  additional  tons  of 
white  paper  on  the  market  by  April, 
1918,  and  by  the  following  January  1,000 
tons  more,  which  will,  with  other  inter¬ 
ests  which  publishers  are  acquiring,  givo 
the  newspaper  owners  control  of  nearly 
one-third  of  the  mills  of  the  country. 
Had  this  condition  obtained  during  the 
past  few  months,  it  is  stated,  manufac¬ 
turers  would  not  have  attempted  to  put 
the  present  price  at  anything  like  thj 
figure  that  is  being  demanded  for  1917 
tonnage,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been 
signed  up.  It  is  declared  by  .some  pul)- 
lishers  that  the  matter  of  signing  con- 
trhets  was  in  no  wise  delayed  by  hear¬ 
ings  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

There  will  be  something  like  725  ad¬ 
ditional  tons  of  news  print  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  during  the  present  year,  but  me. 
chines  with  a  capacity  of  600  tons  ar^ 
going  off  on  to  other  grades,  which  will 
make  the  net  gain  for  the  coming  year 
about  125  tons. 

what  one  MANUFACTURER  THINKS. 

One  publisher  was  told  in  Washing  • 
ton,  during  the  last  hearing  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion,  that  th";, 
publishers  would  have  their  trouble  for 
nothing.  If  they  attempted  to  go  into  the 
news  print  manufacturing  business  “If 
you  do,  ”he  was  quoted  as  saying,  “when 
this  present  era  of  high  prices  pa^sce, 
we  will  get  down  to  brass  tacks  again, 
and  sharpen  our  pencils  to  such  a  fine 
point  that  there  will  be  no  money  o. 
economy  in  the  making  of  paper  on  the 
part  of  publishers.  In  the  past  news¬ 
papers  have  owned  mills — but  they  went 
out  of  the  paper-making  business,  for 
the  rea.sons  that  manufacturers  quoted 
them  prices  lower  than  their  own  cost 
of  manufacture — simply  to  get  them  out 
of  the  way.  Then  they  bought  up  their 
plants,  and  with  all  of  the  paper-mak¬ 
ing  machinery  in  their  po.ssession,  and 
."n  abnormal  condition  existing,  they 
have  the  opportunity  of  making  hay 
while  the  sun  shines;  and,  believe  me, 
they  are  making  It.” 

The  signing  of  1917  contracts,  plus 
the  influence  of  peace  talk,  has  softened 
the  market  for  raw  materials  entering 
into  the  manufacture  of  news  print. 
Sulphite,  which  was  quoted  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  $110  a  ton  a  few  weeks  ago, 
has  dropped  $15  a  ton  in  price,  while 
mechanical  pulp,  which  brought  about 
$45  a  ton  ill  the  open  market,  Is  pur¬ 
chased  hew  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30 
ft  ton/  .  \ 
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THE  MACHINE  THAT  LASTS 

SpBolutionB  nf  a  Pniietit 


The  Linotype  Line 


MODEL  15  -  -  -  $1,750 

Single-Magazine 

MODEL  5  -  -  -  $2,200 

Single-Magazine 

MODEL  K  -  -  -  $2,300 

Two-Magazine 

MODEL  4  -  -  -  $2,600 

Double-Magazine 

MODEL  18  -  -  -  $2,500 

Two-Magazine,  Model  5 

MODEL  19  -  -  -  $2,700 

A  Model  18  with  Auxiliary 

MODEL  16  -  -  -  $2,900 

Double-Magazine 

MODEL  17  -  -  -  $3,000 

A  Model  16  with  Auxiliary 

MODEL  8  -  -  -  $3,600 

Three-Magazine 

MODEL  14  -  -  -  $3,700 


■  A  Model  8  with  Auxiliary 


Model  9  (Four-MaKazine)  Linotype 
Price  $4,150 


Resolved,  That  during  1917  i  will 

reduce  all  my  composition  costs, 
increase  my  output  and  make  a  profit 
of  two  dollars  where  my  cash  drawer 
registered  only  one  before — 

^  THAT  I  will  in  no  way  impair  the 
efficiency  of  my  compositors  by  making 
them  hunt  for  sorts  or  work  with  battered 
and  worn-out  display  type — 

THAT  I  will  speed  up  my  “make-up” 
and  eliminate  distribution  by  casting  all 
my  composition  up  to  48-point  on  slugs — 

q  THAT  I  will  create  confidence  in  my 
customers  by  advertising  my  facilities  to 
prove  that  my  estimates  mean  reasonable 
profits  plus  service  and  quality — 

^  THAT  I  must  use  the  composing 
machine  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time, 
and  measures  up.  to  the  present  high 
standards  of  composing-room  practice, 
to  fulfill  these  commercial  ideals. 

^  Therefore,  I  will  buy  more  multiple- 
magazine  Linotypes^  and  at  once  investi¬ 
gate  the  Ludlow  Typo  graph. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS 

IKK)  So.  Wabash  Avenue  646  Sacramento  Street  549  Baronne  Street 


TORONTO:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  35  Lombard  Street 
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INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  CO.  PROSPERS 

AS  PRICE  OF  NEWS  PRINT  INCREASES 


Common  and  Preferred  Stock  of  the  Big  Corporation  Advances,  Keep- 
ng  Pace  with  the  Rising  Price  for  News  Print,  which  the  Com¬ 
pany  is  Exacting  from  Publishers  During  the  Present 
Shortage — Large  Earnings  Made  the  Past  Year. 


By  Marlen  Pew. 


Are  the  present  sky-high  prices  for 
news  print  justified  by  paper  trade  con¬ 
ditions? 

Is  there  an  actual,  legitimate  “fam¬ 
ine,”  with  consequent  appreciation  of 
values  based  upon  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand? 

Just  how  seriou.sly  have  the  paper 
manufacturers  been  hit  by  increased 
costs  of  materials  going  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper  and  do  these  increa.ses 
warrant  present  prices? 

Certainly  the  natural  resources  are 
bounteous  enough,  and  in  view  of  them, 
can  it  be  said  that  the  concerns  hold¬ 
ing  the  responsibility  to  produce  from 
the  lands  sufficient  paper  to  sustain  the 
demand  have  met  their  responsibility? 
If  not,  has  it  been  due  to  financial 
methods  which  had  more  to  serve  in 
the  marketing  of  securities  than  in  the 
actual  business  of  making  and  selling 
news  print? 

There  is  an  official  investigation  un¬ 
der  way  to  determine  these  questions. 
In  the  meantime,  consider  how  .splen¬ 
didly  the  business  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  is  progressing,  under 
these  abnormal  conditions.  Surely  there 
can  be  no  denial  of  the  statement  that 
if  the  business  of  publishing  has  be¬ 
come  precarious  through  excessively  in¬ 
creased  prices  for  news  print,  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  manufacturing  news  print  is 
anything  but  precarious. 

The  prosperity  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  said  to  supply  "two- 
thirds  of  the  white  paper  used  on  this 
continent,”  is  reflected  in  the  stock 
market  where  its  securities  are  listed. 

The  transactions  of  the  year  1916 
show  that  International  Paper  has  been 
amazingly  active,  with  a  range  of 
quoted  values  that  is  on  a  par  with  the 
most  blushing  of  War  Brides.  The  low 
price  during  1916  for  the  common  stock 
was  9%,  while  the  high  was  75%,  an 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  the  174,4128 
outstanding  shares  of  $11,512,248.  As 
this  is  written,  the  common  stock  is 
quoted  at  around  47,  so  there  has  been 
a  slump,  but  the  margin  between  $9.50 
and  $47  is  an  unsneezable  quantity. 

But  it  is  in  the  preferred  issue  of 
this  company  that  the  higher  and  sus¬ 
tained  prosperity  is  seen. 

International  Paper  preferred  in  1916 
sold  as  low  as  42%  and  as  high  as  109%. 
and  the  current  quotation  is  around  104. 
The  outstanding  preferred  stock 
amounts  to  224,067  shares.  The  ap¬ 
preciation,  from  the  low  of  last  year 
to  the  current  quotation,  is  therefore 
$13,668,087. 

During  1916  a  total  of  1,774,800  shares 
of  the  common  were  traded,  whereas  the 
total  number  of  preferred  traded 
amount  to  512,700. 

The  arguments  advanced  in  stock- 
market  circles  favorable  to  these  is¬ 
sues  and  accounting  for  the  horizontal 
increases  in  stock  values,  concerned 
mainly  the  interesting  position  of  the 
concern  in  relation  to  the  tremendous 
demand  for  paper  at  prices  without 
parallel. 

DIVIDEND  LANG  DEFERRED. 

As  noted  in  The  Editor  and  Pubush- 
E«  last  week  this  company,  for  the  first 
time  since  1907,  has  declared  its  6  per- 
cent,  guaranteed  cumulative  dividend 


upon  its  preferred  stock.  From  1909 
to  1915  only  2  per  cent,  per  annum  had 
been  paid  on  the  preferred,  and  there 
is  an  accumulation  of  deferred  dividends 
on  the  preferred  issue  of  33  per  cent. 

The  startling  Information,  of  course 
unauthorized,  got  around  Wall  Street 
after  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  company  that  impor¬ 
tant  developments  might  be  expected 
looking  to  the  payment  of  this  $7,693,- 
000  of  accrued  dividends.  The  rumors 
were  that  the  company  had  fallen  into 
such  a  bonanza  of  earnings  during  1916 
that,  to  clear  up  the  old  drag  of 
back  payments  to  stockholders,  there 
might  be  a  scheme  of  paying  off  with 
part  cash  and  part  stock.  The  positive 
statement  was  circulated  that  early  ac¬ 
tion  to  this  end  might  be  looked  for. 

Something  extraordinary  in  the  way 
of  prosperity  has  surely  hit  this  big 
manufacturer,  hardly  explainable  by  any 
factor  other  than  earnings  on  a  scale 
of  prices  that  is  proving  ruinous  to 
the  newspaper-publishing  business. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  the  financial 
experts  were  writing  in  the  most  dole¬ 
ful  terms  respecting  International’s 
prospects.  For  instance,  the  Boston 
News  Bureau  had  this  to  say:  “How  can 
International  Paper  expect  to  pay  its 
33  per  cent,  of  accrued  dividends  on 
the  $22,406,000  preferred  without  an  un¬ 
warranted  Increase  in  capitalization? 
....  The  company  in  1916  will 
earn  substantially  better  than  6  per 
cent,  on  its  preferred,  probably  as  high 
as  16  per  cent.  And  this  will  be  after 
very  liberal  charges  for  depreciation.  In 
fact,  after  1917  it  is  believed  that  the 
depreciation  charge  which  has  been  con. 
sistently  held  above  $1,000,000  yearly 
during  the  present  administration,  can 
be  dropped  by  an  amount  that  would 
equal  several  per  cent,  on  the  prefer¬ 
red. 

“All  thi.s,  however,  does  not  touch  the 
enigma  of  how  the  company  can  ex¬ 
pect  to.  pay  off  33  per  cent  .  .  . 
without  creating  a  heavy  addition  to 
capital  liabilities.” 

This  authority  gave  credit  to  the 
company  for  retiring,  .since  1912,  bank 
debts  of  $5,818,000.  He  then  declared 
that  the  company  should  show  net 
earnings  in  1917  of  ten  or  fifteen  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  “The  paper  situation  is 
such  that  it  [International]  can  charge 
about  any  price  it  elects,”  the  state¬ 
ment  goes  on.  “It  is  a  question  of  con- 
.sclence.  In  a  business  way  it  is  a 
question  of  policy.” 

Such  candor  as  this  is  not  every  day 
apparent  in  professional  financial  gos¬ 
sip,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that^  the 
ton  News  Bureau'  authority  added  to 
his  open-faced  assertion  the  clause:  “If 
the  company  were  to  pul  paper  to  tbe 
price  which  the  present  shortage  would 
permit,  it  could  earn  $10,000,000  net.” 

It  has  been  que.stioned  whether  the 
stock  of  this  company  is  represented 
by  adequate  assets.  Whether  it  was  a 
trust  promotion,  put  over  in  the  days 
when  courage  in  the  matter  of  capitali¬ 
zation  was  running  high  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  elder  Morgan  and  more 
’  was  bitten  off  than  could  easily  be  di¬ 
gested,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
news  print  prices  have  been  too  low 
for  safe  manufacturing,  are  questions 


that  the  near  future  will  doubtless  settle 
through  official  investigation. 

THE  COMPANV'S  HOLDINGS. 

The  company  was  incorporated  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1898,  under  New  York  laws, 
to  acquire  and  merge  the  following: 

Glen  Falls  Paper  Mill  Co.,  Plattsburgh 
Paper  Co.,  Hudson  Ulver  Pulp  and  Pap¬ 
er  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  Paper  Co.,  Her¬ 
kimer  Paper  Co.,  Ontario  Paper  Co., 
Lake  George  Paper  Co.,  Fall  Mountain 
Paper  Co.,  Wlnnipiseogee  Paper  Co., 
Glen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Otis  Falls  Pulp 
Co.,  Falmouth  Paper  Co.,  Umbagog 
Paper  Co.,  Rumford  Falls  Paper  Co., 
Webster  Paper  Co.,  Russell  Paper  Co., 
Haverhill  Paper  Co.,  Montague  Paper 
Co.,  and  Turner’s  Fall  Paper  Co. 

In  addition  to  these  the  trust  later 
acquired  practically  all  of  the  capital 
stock  of  eleven  other  companies,  said 
stock  amounting  to  more  than  $5,- 
000,000. 

The  International  operates  sixteen 
mills  in  the  United  States,  having  an 
aggregate  capacity,  it  is  .said,  of  about 
500,000  tons  per  annum,  many  of  which 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  news  paper,  while  others  pro¬ 
duce  papers  of  higher  grade. 

The  company  also  operates  additional 
mills  in  the  United  States  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  ground  wood  pulp,  and  in 
Canada  it  operates  a  number  of  saw¬ 
mills  which  convert  into  lumber  the 
larger  timber  in  certain  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  vast  holdings  in  Canada,  the 
.smaller  wood  being  utilized  as  wood 
pulp. 

The  property  owned  in  fee  by  the 
company  and  its  subsidiary  companies 
comprises  manufacturing  plants  and 
water  powers  located  in  New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Ma.ssachusetts. 
and  Maine,  and  they  also  own  in  fee 
about  1,200,000  acres  of  spruce  wood¬ 
lands  and  have  a  Government  license  to 
cut  timber  on  about  2,800,000  acres  of 
Canadian  woodlands. 

It  also  owns  or  leases  water  powers, 
both  developed  and  undeveloped. 

That  the  company'  is  “grossly  over¬ 
capitalized”  is  the  statement  of  the  ex¬ 
pert  analyst  of  the  Standard  Statistics 
Co.,  Inc.,  furnishing  information  to 
most  of  the  important  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Wall  Street. , Those  words  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  formal  report  on  the  com¬ 
pany  dated  March  17,  1916. 

BALANCE  SHEET  FIGURES. 

In  this  same  document  the  general 
balance  sheet  of  the  company  is  puh- 
lished  and  show's  the  following  items,  as 
of  December  31,  1915: 

Assets: 

Plant  . $41,766,583 

Woodlands  .  3,026,352 

Investments  .  10,259,055 

Furniture  and  fixtures  .  10,137 

Due  from  sub.  companies..  1,901,015 

Sinking  fund  .  1,949 

Deferred  assets  .  269,793 

Current  Assets: 

Cash  .  $980,493 

Accounts  receivable  .  3,749,356 

Notes  receivable  .  1,333,300 

Inventories  .  8,338.753 

Total  a.ssets  . $71,636,758 

Among  the  liabilities  are:  Preferred 
stock,  $22,406,700;  common  stock,  $17,- 
442,800;  bonded  debt,  $14,879,000;  in¬ 
surance  reserve,  $241,144,  and  profit 
and  loss  .surplus,  $12,402,251.  Current 
liabilities  were  noted  as  $4,264,891.  The 
net  working  capital  was  stated  as  $10,- 
137,011. 

Comparative  figures  show  the  com¬ 
pany’s  plant  was  estimated  as  worth 
some  $4,000,000  less  in  1915  than  in  1909. 
Its  woodlands  had  depreciated  some 


$600,000,  its  investments  had  increased 
some  quarter  of  a  million  while  the 
amounts  due  from  the  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies  had  increased  nearly  $700,000. 
On  the  liability  side,  in  the  six  years, 
the  company  had  succeeded  in  reducing 
its  bonded  indebtedness  by  about  three 
and  a  half  millions,  while  its  profit 
and  loss  surplus  account  had  increased 
from  $7,531,051  to  $12,402,251. 

Various  statements  are  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  volume  of  news  print  that 
this  company  produces.  It  was  stated 
by  the  Standard  Statistics  Co.  on  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1916,  that  “it  produces  about 
two-thirds  of  the  news  print  on  this 
continent,”  and  on  August  12  last,  was 
known  to  be  turning  out  about  1,800 
tons  iier  day. 

At  that  time  the  company  declared 
that  it  had  refused  orders  for  almost 
100,000  tons  “in  the  past  few  months.” 

It  is  said  that  International  was 
“especially  fortunate”  during  the  past 
year  in  producing  its  own  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  It  was  not  so  heavily  burdened 
by  the  increased  cost  of  such  materials 
as  wood  pulp,  and  some  chemicals. 

In  the  three  months  beginning  June 
last,  the  company  is  said  to  have  earn¬ 
ed  net  $1,500,000. 

In  June  28,  1916,  it  was  announced 
that  the  company  had  plans  for  a  200- 
ton  mill  for  news  print,  to  be  construct¬ 
ed  in  Canada. 

The  officers  are:  P.  T.  Dodge,  presi¬ 
dent:  W.  D.  Russell,  Ogden  Mills,  vice- 
presidents;  F.  G.  Simons,  secretary,  and 
Owen  Shepherd,  treasurer.  Among  the 
directors  are:  Ogden  Mills,  A.  N.  Bur¬ 
bank,  F.  B.  Jennings,  G.  F.  Underwood, 
F.  S.  Flower,  A.  H.  Wiggln,  W.  D.  Rus¬ 
sell,  H.  A.  Wilder,  and  Rudolph  Pagen- 
stecher. 


AMERICAN  PRESS  ELECTION 


Norris  A.  Huse,  of  Norfolk  (Neb.)  News. 
Becomes  Vice-President. 

Officers  of  the  American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciations  have  been  elected  for  1917  as 
follows:  President,  Courtland  Smith; 
vice-pre.sident,  Norris  A.  Huse;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Maurice  F.  Germond; 
general  manager,  William  G.  Brogan; 
a.ssistant  general  manager,  Albert  Ber- 
net. 

The  only  change  in  the  above  direc¬ 
torate  is  that  of  Mr.  Huse,  who  leaves 
the  Norfolk  (Neb.)  Daily  News  to  be¬ 
come  the  new  vice-president.  Mr.  Huse 
is  well  known  among  publishers  as  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  one  of  the  most 
succes.sful  of  the  smaller  dallies.  It  is 
stated  that  when  he  took  hold  of  the 
Daily  News  that  its  foreign  advertising 
amounted  to  less  than  $20  a  month,  and 
that  he  has  increased  that  to  over  $20,- 
000  a  year.  He  is  of  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  of  Huses  among  the  newspaper 
men,  his  grandfather  having  been  the 
pioneer. 

The  actual  working  new'spaper  career 
of  Mr.  Huse  started  in  1903,  when  he 
commenced  work  with  his  father,  as  a 
reporter.  He  al.so  took  up  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  succeeded  in  building  it  up 
from  a  very  small  amount  to  an  average 
of  over  $60,000  a  year.  His  greatest  suc¬ 
cess,  he  felt,  "was  with  the  foreign  adver¬ 
tising,  which  he  increased  from  $240  a 
year  to  $20,000  a  year.  He  assumed  the 
editorship  of  the  paper  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  was  responsible  for 
many  reforms  in  his  part  of  the  country. 
One  of  his  most  noted  fights  resulted  in 
the  ousting  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

In  his  new  position,  Mr.  Huse  will  de¬ 
vote  himself  entirely  to  developing  prof¬ 
itable  foreign  advertising  for  the  coun¬ 
try  newspapers. 
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THE  TACOMA  TRIBUNE 


(TACOMA,  WASHINGTON) 


A  Remarkable  Record  of  Accomplishment 

in  Four  Short  Years! 

Four  years  ago,  Mr.  Frank  S.  Baker,  former  business  manager  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  son  of  Mr.  E. 
H.  Baker,  President  and  General  Manager  of  that  newspaper,  secured  control  of  the  Tacoma,  (Was'^.)  Tribune.  The 
sworn  government  reports  for  the  six  months’  period  immediately  preceding  that  date  showed 


1st  Paper 
2nd  “ 

3rd  “ 
TRIBUNE 


21,852  net  paid  circulation 
19,478  “  “ 

12,070  “  ‘‘ 

10,745  “  “ 


On  October  1,  1916,  the  sworn  government  reports  of  the  four  Tacoma  newspapers  for  the  six  months  ending 
that  period  showed 

TRIBUNE  -  -  20,911  net  paid  circulation 

2nd  Paper  -  -  18,232  “  “ 

3rd  “  -  -  16,717  "  “  “ 

4th  “  -  -  10,436  “  “ 

The  Tacoma  Tribune  within  four  years  has  gained  10,166  (nearly  100%)  in  net  paid  circulation! 

During  the  past  four  months  its  net  paid  circulation  has  averaged  over 

21,500  PER  DAY 

The  greater  portion  of  this  circulation  is  by  carrier,  both  in  the  city  of  Tacoma  and  outlying  towns. 

The  Tribune  uses  no  premiums  and  its  circulation  is  on  ar  non-return  basis.  Its  news  columns  are  free  and  un¬ 
biased,  and  its  editorial  policies  are  independent  and  straightforward. 

During  the  year  of  1916  the  Tacoma  Tribune  published  over  five  million  and  a  quarter  lines  of 
paid  advertising. 

Its  advertising  supremacy  in  Tacoma  and  the  southern  half  of  the  Puget  Sound  district  is  unquestioned. 

Here  are  the  advertising  totals  of  the  four  Tacoma  newspapers  for  the  year  1916  (all  office  display  advertising  and 
city  legals  being  omitted): 

Total  line*  for  1916 

TRIBUNE  -  -  ■  •  5,262,810  lines 

2nd  Paper  ....  3,674,258  “ 

3rd  “  ....  3,457,818  “ 

4th  “  ....  1,865,724  “ 

The  Tribune’s  lead  for  the  year  of  1916  over  its  nearest  competitor,  1,588,552  lines 

No  advertising  campaign  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  complete  unless  the  Tacoma  Tribune  is  on  the  schedule.  Its 
supremacy  in  Tacoma  and  the  rich  and  important  section  of  lower  Puget  Sound  is  admitted.  In  the  last  two  years  of 
the  Tribune’s  steady  and  constructive  growth  its  total  amount  of  paid  advertising  carried  each  month  has  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  Tacoma  newspaper  with  one  exception — the  month  of  June,  1915. 

THE  TRIBUNE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


FRANK  S.  BAKER,  Publisher 


D.  J.  RANDALL 

171  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


REPRESENTATIVES 


CHARLES  B.  WELCH,  Managing  Editor 

FORD-PARSONS  CO. 

People’s  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 
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MONTREAL  NEWSPAPERS 
SUSPEND  PUBLICATION 


Daily  Mail  and  Evening  News  Stop  Issues 

WiJiout  Advance  Intimation  of  Such  a 

Course  —Withdrawal  of  Heavy  Stock¬ 
holder  Brought  on  an  Acute  Financial 

Situation. 

Montkeal,  January  3. — The  Evening 
News  and  the  Daily  Mail,  the  latter 
a  morning  paper,  ceased  publication 
with  their  issues  of  January  2  and  3, 
respectively.  There  had  been  no  ad¬ 
vance  intimation  that  these  papers 
would  .suspend,  but  it  was  believed  for 
some  time  that  there  would  have  to 
tie  certain  strenuous  changes  made  in 
the  near  future.  With  the  issue  of 
Wednesday’s  Daily  Mail  the  editorial 
announcement  was  made  that,  “T’his 
will  be  the  last  issue  of  the  Daily  Mail 
under  its  present  control;  and  the  un¬ 
dersigned  disclaim  responsibility  for  the 
further  publication  of  the  paper  and 
anything  api>earing  in  it.  The  Evening 
News  will  not  be  issued  again  under 
its  present  ownership  and  editorship.” 

The  ditticulties  which  render  this 
course  necessary  had  their  inception  in 
the  unexpected  and  as  yet  unexplained 
action  of  one  of  the  shareholders,  who 
ui>  to  the  time  of  his  withdrawal,  pro¬ 
fessed  complete  satisfaction  with  the 
policies  of  civic  reform  and  independ¬ 
ent  views  on  public  affairs  The  situa¬ 
tion  culminated  a  few  days  ago  in  a  re¬ 
quest  made  for  the  power  of  sale  of  the 
projMirty  to  parties  whose  names  were 
nut  disclosed. 

THE  KIUTORIAL  EXPLANATION. 

In  the  final  issue  of  the  Mail  the  fol¬ 
lowing  editorial  statement.  In  part, 
signed  by  H.  A.  Dorsey,  M.  E.  Nichols, 
and  B.  A.  Macnab  was  printed: 

"The  shareholders  representing  the 
control  of  the  two  companies  refused 
to  consider  a  sale  until  Judge  McDou- 
gall  had  concluded  his  investigation  and 
the  Tramways  question  had  been  set¬ 
tled. 

"In  each  of  these  que.stions  the  Dally 
Mail  and  the  Evening  News  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  certain  definite  lines  of  pub¬ 
lic  policy  and  it  was  felt  that  the  sale 
of  the  papers  in  such  circumstances 
could  neither  be  justified  nor  defended. 

“A  large  sum  of  money  has  been 
spent  in  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  Daily  Mail  and  the  Evening 
News.  The  war  which  confronted  all 
newspapers  with  unprecedented  prob¬ 
lems  bore  with  particular  severity  on 
newspapers  still  in  their  creative  pe¬ 
riod.  The  Daily  Mail  hafl  not  com¬ 
pleted  its  first  year  when  the  war  broke 
out.  The  Evening  News  had  been  in 
the  field  scarcely  two  months. 

"The  past  twelve  months  witnessed  a 
very  healthy  development  of  both  news¬ 
papers  more  particularly  in  the  closing 
months  of  the  year,  but  the  continuance 
involved  a  capital  outlay  which  the 
company,  under  the  circumstances  al¬ 
ready  alluded  to,  was  unable  to  furnish. 
Further  explanation  will  be  afforded  if 
opportunity  is  given  before  Judge  Mc- 
Dougall. 

“The  retiring  publishers  venture  to 
express  the  belief  that  the  newspapers 
have  contributed  materially  to  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  civic  conditions,  and  have 
created  an  influence  in  public  affairs 
which  will  be  felt  in  the  city’s  future.” 

HAVE  RUN  THREE  YEARS. 

The  Daily  Mail  and  Evening  News 
had  their  inception  about  three  years 
ago,  when  B.  A.  Macnab.  who  was  then 
managing  editor  of  the  Montreal  Star, 
and  M.  E.  Nichols,  who  was  identified 
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with  a  Winnipeg  publication,  formed  a 
company  for  the  publication  of  the  two 
dailies. 

Several  capitalists  were  interested  in 
the  proposition,  but  ju.st  who  the  one 
with  the  large  amount  of  money  was 
had  not  been  public  property  until 
sl'ortly  before  the  announcement  of  the 
suspen.sion,  when  it  was  announced  that 
W.  D.  Reid,  of  the  family  who  own 
nearly  all  the  big  railway  properties  in 
Newfoundland,  had  been  the  financier. 

For  a  time  the  papers  have  carried 
on  a  campaign  for  improved  civic  and 
provincial  governments,  during  which 
time  they  carried  out  the  now  famous 
exposure  of  the  crookedness  of  certain 
ijuebec  legislators,  which  was  one  of 
the  greatest  cases  ever  engaged  in  by 
the  Burns  Detective  Agency.  A  hard 
tight  was  being  waged  against  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Tramways  Ctompany  up  to  a 
month  ago,  when  the  .state  of  affairs 
which  existed  in  the  dealings  of  the 
company  with  the  city  government  of 
.Montreal  was  shown  to  be  in  such  a  bad 
way  that  the  matter  was  taken  away 
from  the  city  government  here  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  by 
the  Quebec  I^egislature. 

LK'.spite  this  and  the  f&ct  that  the 
policies  of  the  two  papers  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  public  generally,  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  war,  the  j^outh  of  the  con¬ 
cern,  which  was  a  losing  adventure 
from  the  start,  and  al.so  the  lack  of 
storage  room  which  did  not  allow  for 
advance  purchases  of  news  print  and 
the  rising  market  for  this,  has  been  all 
against  the  growth  of  the  papers.  They 
had  only  recently  moved  into  larger 
quarters,  and  it  was  thought  that  they 


would  be  able  to  tide  over  the  acute 
fin.-incial  situation  which  they  were  fac¬ 
ing,  but,  with  the  withdrawal  of  Mr. 
Reid  the  mainstay  of  the  company  was 
gone,  and  it  was  necessary  to  close 
d  iwn. 

INTIMATION  OP  REORGANIZATION. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  publication  will  be  resumed,  as  it 
is  intimated  by  the  publishers  that  the 
property  will  be  sold,  and  that  the  pur¬ 
chasers  will  reorganize  the  companies 
and  continue  the  public.ation  of  both 
papers. 

That  the  papers  were  both,  financial¬ 
ly,  in  a  bad  state  has  been  common 
knowledge  for  some  time,  but  with  the 
financiers  who  were  behind  the  com¬ 
pany,  it  was  thought  that  they  would 
pull  through.  It  is  understood,  how¬ 
ever,  at  this  writing  that  the  affairs  of 
the  company  will  be  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  that 
creditors  will  be  taken  care  of  through 
this  medium. 

Montreal  has  only  one  other  English 
morning  paper,  the  Gazette,  which  has 
been  one  of  the  great  oppositions  in  the 
morning  field,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
has  sold  for  two  cent.s,  while  the  Mail 
has  retailed  at  one  cent.  In  fact,  the 
sales  war  became  so  strong  on  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Mail  into  the  morning  field 
that  in  many  districts  where  competition 
became  keen  the  Gazette  reduced  its 
price  to  one  cent.  In  the  evening  field 
to  oppose  the  News  there  is  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Star,  one  of  Canada’s  largest 
dailies,  and  the  Herald,  both  of  which 
are  practically  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  same  intere.sts.  Sir  Hugh  Graham. 


HOPE  TO  CONTINUE  PUBLICATION 

Montreal  Dailie.s  Make  Announcement 
of  New  Plans 

On  Thursday  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  received  the  following  telegram 
from  Montreal,  signed  “The  Publish¬ 
ers”: 

The  Daily  Mail  publishers  make  an 
anouncement  in  a  four-page  sheet  is- 
.sued  to-day  as  follows:  Negotiations  are 
in  progress  for  continuing  the  Daily 
Mail  and  the  Evening  News  under  the 
former  control  and  management.  This 
issue  of  the  Daily  Mail  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  under  difficulties  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  appreciate  and  our  readers  will, 
we  trust,  make  due  allowances.  The 
success  of  the  negotiations  which  have 
been  in  progress  for  the  past  twenty- 
four  hours  will  enable  the  Daily  Mail 
and  the  Ev'ening  News  to  print  larger 
and  lietter  newspapers  than  heretofore 
and  place  the  property  on  a  strong  fi¬ 
nancial  basis. 


Croasdale  Saved  Message 

Francis  E.  Croasdale,  who  is  a  news¬ 
paper  man  and  secretary  to  Governor- 
elect  Edge  of  New  Jersey,  distinguished 
himself  on  the  night  of  January  2,  when 
fire  did  heavy  damage  to  the  Preston 
apartment  hou.se  in  Atlantic  City.  The 
lower  floors  were  occupied  by  the  Press- 
Union  Publishing  Company.  Mr.  Croas¬ 
dale  scaled  a  ladder  when  the  fire  was 
at  its  height,  entered  the  office  window, 
and  re.scued  the  Governor-elect’s  me.s- 
.sage,  which  had  been  prepared  to  be 
read  at  the  opening  of  the  next  Legis¬ 
lature. 


News  Print  Economy  or  Waste  of  the  New  York  Newspapers 

December,  1916,  Compared  with  1915.  (In  Pages) 

Compiled  by  Jason  Rogers,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Globe  from  Figures  furnished  by  S  atistiral  Department  of  NeW 

York  Evening  Post.  > 


Morning 

Papers. 

Total  Pages  Printed 

Gain  or 

ToUd  Vol.  of  Advertising 

Advertising 

Total  Heading 

Reading 

1916 

1915 

Jjoss 

1916 

1915 

Gain  or  Loss 

1916 

1915 

Gain  or  Loss 

American  . 

...  884 

956 

72  loss 

334% 

325% 

9%  gain 

549% 

630% 

81%  loss 

Herald  . 

...  874 

888 

14  loss 

283% 

234% 

49%  gain 

590% 

653% 

63%  loss 

Sun  . 

...  652 

632 

20  gain 

165 

134% 

30%  gain 

487 

497% 

10%  loss 

Times  . . 

...  926 

922 

4  gain 

460% 

^81% 

79%  gain 

465% 

540% 

75%  loss 

Tribune  . 

...  666 

642 

24  gain 

197% 

154% 

43  gain 

468% 

487% 

19  loss 

World  . 

...  882 

840 

42  gain 

449% 

364% 

85%  gain 

432% 

475% 

43%  loss 

Staats-Zeitung  . . 

...  620 

596 

24  gain 

158% 

164% 

6  loss 

461% 

431% 

30  gain 

Total  . 

. .  .5,504 

5,476 

28  gain 

2,050 

1.759% 

290%  gain  3,454 

3,716% 

262%  lo.ss 

Evening  Papers. 

Total  Panes  printed 

Gain  or 

Total  Vol.  of  Advertising 

Adi‘er'i.sing 

Total  Rending 

Reading 

1916 

1915 

Loss 

1916 

1915 

Gain  or  fyoss 

1916 

1915 

Gain  or  Loss 

Journal  . 

...  590 

588 

2  gain 

315% 

307% 

8  gain 

274% 

280% 

6  loss 

Mail  . 

...  390 

444 

54  lo.ss 

190% 

199% 

9  loss 

199% 

244% 

45  loss 

Post  . 

...  636 

634 

2  gain 

175% 

178 

2%  loss 

460% 

456 

4%  gain 

Sun  . 

...  456 

452 

4  gain 

240% 

214% 

26  ^  gain 

215% 

237% 

22  loss 

Telegram  . 

...  554 

528 

26  gain 

266% 

231% 

35  gain 

287% 

296% 

9  loss 

World  . 

...  462 

462 

213% 

213 

%  gain 

248% 

249 

%  loss 

Glolie  . 

.  ...  384 

516  132  loss 

217 

281% 

64%  loss 

167 

234% 

67%  loss 

Total  . 

..  .3,472 

3,624  1 

.52  loss 

1,618% 

1,624% 

6  loss  1,853% 

1,999% 

146  loss 

Brooklyn  Papers. 

Total  Pages  printed 

Gain  or 

Total  Vol.  of  Advertising 

Advertising 

Total  Reading 

Reading 

1916 

1915 

Loss 

1916 

1915 

Gain  or  Loss 

1916 

1915 

Gain  qr  Loss 

Eagle  . 

...  934 

922 

12  gain 

327% 

307% 

20%  gain 

606% 

614% 

8%  loss 

Standard  I’nion 

. ...  384 

432 

48  loss 

203% 

202%' 

1%  gain 

180% 

229% 

49%  loss 

..  .1,318 

1,354 

36  loss 

531% 

509% 

21%  gain 

786% 

844% 

57%  loss 

Summary. 

Total  Pages 

Printed 

Total  Volume  Advertising 

Total  Pages  Reading 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

,  Morning  . 

.  5,504 

5,476 

2,049 

1,759% 

3,455 

3,716% 

‘  Evening  . 

.  3,472 

3,624 

1.618% 

1.624% 

1,853% 

1,999% 

Brooklyn  . 

.  1,318 

1,354 

531% 

509% 

786% 

844% 

10,294 

10,454 

4,199% 

3,893% 

6,094% 

6,560% 
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The  St.  Louis  Republic 

Its  1915  Record 
Exceeds  Both  In 

Circulation  and  Advertising 

Every  month  during  1916,  the  Republic 
made  a  gain  over  the  corresponding  month  in 
1915.  December’s  gain  swelled  the  total  by 
138,858  agate  lines. 


These  Consistent  Gains  Tptal 

More  Than  Half  a  MiDion  Lines 

Total  Paid  Advertising  (1915)  ....  4,066,551 
Total  Paid  Advertising  (1916)  ....  4,701,003 

Gain .  634,452 

A.  B.  C.  Circulation  figures,  April  to  October, 
showed  an  average  increase  over  the  six  months 
just  preceding  of 


This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  that  period 
the  selling  price  of  the  daily  issue  was  increased 
from  one  cent  to  two  cents. 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation 
For  Six  Months  Preceding  April,  1916  .  100,475 
For  Six  Months  Preceding  October,  .  109,531 

Gain . 9,056 

The  109,531  subscribers  to  The  Republic  have 
more  than  ordinary  confidence  in  their  favorite 
newspaper  and,  therefore,  are  more  than  ordinarily 
responsive  to  the  advertising  it  contains.  Tell 
them  your  story  in  a  newspaper  that  has  been 

The  Home-Buying  Guide 
of  the  Great  Southwest  fOr 
More  Than  a  Century 

THE  ST.  LOUIS  REPUBLIC 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Foreign  Advertising  Representative  : 

CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOODMAN 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit 

Kansas  City  Atlanta,  Ga. 


106,902 

MS.  ^ _ _  .X*. 


Af«t* 
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POLICY  OF  PRINTING  HOSTILE  POLITICAL 

ADVERTISING  AROUSES  WIDE  DISCUSSION 

Many  Newspaper  Men  Contend  that  It  Is  Entirely  Legitimate  to  Per¬ 
mit  Opposing  Party  Managers  to  Proselyte  the  Readers  of  a 
Paper  Through  the  Use  of  Advertising  Space  in  its  Columns — 
People  Fully  Able  to  Form  Own  Opinions,  It  Is  Asserted, 


iThc  proposed  Corrupt  Practices  act. 
now  heing  considered  in  Congress,  which 
fixes  certain  limitations  upon  political 
advertising,  kindles  new  interest  in  the 
discussion  precipitated  bg  the  recent 
editorial  in  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
on  “American  Journalism  and  the  Elec¬ 
tion.”  Some  further  expressions  of 
views  by  editors  and  publishers  are  pre¬ 
sented  herewith. — Ed.) 

MANAGER  KNICKERBOCKER’S  VIEWS. 

H.  M.  Knickerbocker,  manager  of  the 
Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times-Press: 

“I  should  say  that  while  American 
newspaiiers  still  have  a  great  Influence 
among  their  readers,  their  influence  is  in 
no  way  as  large  as  it  was  when  the  so- 
called  one-man  newspaper  existed.  The 
editors  of  the  old  school  were  looked 
upon  more  or  less  as  immortal,  and  there 
are  only  a  very  few  of  them  still  in  ex¬ 
istence,  for  the  reason,  I  believe,  that 
with  the  increasing  cost  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  a  newspaper,  it  has  been  found  nec¬ 
essary  to  form  large  corporations  with 
the  financial  backing  needful  in  the  en¬ 
terprise.  The  personal  magnetism  does 
not  still  obtain  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment 

“The  question  of  ethics  is  one  that 
might  be  argued  pro  and  con  at  some 
length  as  far  as  American  Journalism 
enters  into  the  question. 

“A  newspaper  has  but  two  sources  of 
revenue — from  its  subscription  lists  and 
from  its  advertising  patronage.  It  is 
only  natural  that  the  enterprise  be  con¬ 
sidered  on  a  commercial  basis,  and  in 
so  considering  the  publishing  of  a  news¬ 
paper  the  business  office  leally  has  to 
open  the  columns  of  the  newspaper  to 
all  classes,  whether  they  be  political, 
merchants,  profe.ssional  men,  or  labor 
unions,  in  order  that  the  desired  revenue 
reach  the  cash  drawer  in  due  course. 

“Thus,  I  maintain  that  a  newspaper 
has  a  right  to  print  political  advertise¬ 
ments  opposed  to  Its  own  editorial  pol¬ 
icy.  Let  the  readers  judge  on  the  merits 
of  the  case. 

“Sentiment  in  the  conduct  of  a  news¬ 
paper  has  long  since  become  obsolete. 
It  is  now  merely  a  question  of  business.” 

SATS  HEAR  BOTH  SIDES. 

John  L.  Matthews,  editor  of  the  Pat¬ 
erson  (N.  J.)  Press-Guardian,  respond¬ 
ed: 

“Before  answering  too  quickly  the 
question  which  you  propound — ‘Is  it 
ethically  right  for  a  newspaper  to  print 
political  advertisements  opposed  to  its 
own  editorial  policy?’ — we  must  inquire 
very  closely  as  to  what  is  the  real  func¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper?  That  function  Is 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  information.  And  this  does  not 
mean  only  information  that  is  in  accord 


“That  being  true,  where  are  the  ethics 
— nay,  where  is  the  honesty — ^In  present¬ 
ing  to  those  readers  with  sincere  but 
varying  views  on  all  questions  of  the  day 
only  that  side  of  these  questions  which 
coincides  with  the  editorial  policy  of 
the  newspaper  concerned?  If  the  writer 
of  a  certain  line  of  political  advertising 
can  be  more  convincing  in  his  state¬ 
ment  of  fact,  and  more  persuasive  in 
his  presentation  of  argument,  than  the 
editor  of  the  newspaper  selected  as  the 
medium  for  that  advertising,  are  not  the 
readers  of  that  newspaper  who  buy  it 
that  they  may  be  informed  on  every 
phase  of  great  national  questions,  en¬ 
titled  to  the  privilege  of  reading  both 
sides  of  the  argument?  Where  is  the 
justice  in  keeping  in  the  dark  thousands 
of  newspaper  readers  eager  for  the 
whole  truth  so  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
particular  party  selected  by  the  news¬ 
paper  as  its  wlll-o’-the-wlsp  may  be 
advanced? 

“Newspapers  admit  to  their  columns 
almost  every  day  in  the  year  advertis¬ 
ing  matter  that  advocates  usages  not 
concurred  in  by  the  editor  or  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  They  print  letters  offering  many 
opinions  and  presenting  many  sugges¬ 
tions  directly  at  variance  with  editorial 
conviction.  That  is  the  great  privilege 
of  the  modem  newspaper  that  aims  to 
be  fair  to  all  classes  of  people.  The 
proposition  of  excluding  political  adver¬ 
tising,  not  because  it  may  be  dishonest 
or  maUicious,  but  because  it  is  out  of 
tune  with  editorial  policies,  is  a  step 
backward  to  the  days  of  petty,  narrow 
partisanship  which  we  have  been  boast¬ 
fully  claiming  we  were  leaving  behind 
forever  in  journalistic  development,  and 
which  has  no  place  in  the  broader  vi¬ 
sion  of  present-day  advancement. 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“If  we  are  to  have  freedom  of  the 
press,  let  us  have  it  in  all  that  the  term 
implies.  Let  us  have  freedom  not  only 
for  the  editor  to  state  his  views  freely 
in  his  own  paper,  but  let  us  magnani¬ 
mously  extend  that  same  freedom  to 
those  who  differ  with  us  on  questions 
that  concern  the  public  welfare.  If  the 
differing  opinion  belongs  in  the  news 
columns,  let  us  place  it  there  without 
money  and  without  price;  if  it  belongs 
in  the  advertisring  columns,  and  it  is 
presented  reasonably  and  without  ma¬ 
lice,  let  us  make  an  honorable  business 
bargain  and  print  it  for  what  it  is 
worth.  If  the  editor  cannot  success¬ 
fully  combat  it,  the  other  fellow  must 
have  the  best  end  of  the  argument,  and 
his  side  deserves  to  win. 

“Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  were  the  people  at  large  so  hun¬ 
gry  for  the  truth  and  so  eager  to  ex- 


BANNER  ADVERTISING 
YEAR  FOR  NEW  YORK 

Sixteen  Daily  Newspapers  of  Manhattan 
Printed  2,350  More  Pages  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Daring  1916  Than  for  Any  Pre¬ 
vious  Twelve  Months’  Record  —  De¬ 
cember,  1916,  a  Record-Breaker. 

New  York  dally  newspapers  have  just 
concluded  the  most  prosperous  adver¬ 
tising  year  in  their  history,  exceeding 
for  the  first  time  the  lineage  enjoyed  in 
1913,  which  was  previous  high-water 
mark.  For  all  of  1916  the  New  York 
dailies  carried  109,722,314  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising,  2,705,370  more  than  the  total  for 
1913,  which  figures  Include  the  amount 
carried  in  the  Press,  which  was  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  Sun  during  the  early  part 
of  1916.  Eliminating  the  figures  of  the 
Press  from  1913  (3,297,025)  and  from 
1916  (833,926),  the  gain  in  I9l6  over 
1913,  the  previous  banner  year,  was  5,- 
168,469  lines,  or  approximately  2,350 
more  pages  of  advertising  matter, 
among  the  sixteen  dailies  of  New  York 
city  and  Brooklyn,  than  for  the  twelve 
months’  period  ending  December  31, 
1913. 


During  the  month  of  December,  1916, 
the  daily  newspapers  of  New  York 
printed  a  total  of  10,294  pages,  being  160 
less  than  for  the  corresponding  month 
in  1916,  with  the  figures  of  the  Press 
eliminated  from  the  1915  totals.  The 
gain  in  advertising  for  December,  1916, 
eliminating  the  figures  of  the  Press  for 
the  corresponding  period  in  1915,  was 
443,162  lines.  Reduced  to  pages,  this 
lineage  amounts  to  approximately  202  « 

pages,  there  being  no  standard  among 
the  metropolitan  newspapers,  some  of 
them  differing  as  to  length  of  column, 
the  number  of  columns  to  the  page,  and 
the  width  of  columns.  From  the  figures, 
the  following  facts  stand  forth:  With 
160  pages  less,  among  the  sixteen  dally 
newspapers  printed  in  New  York  last 
month,  there  was  a  total  of  202  pages 
more  in  advertising,  or  362  less  pages 
of  reading  matter  than  during  the 
month  of  December,  1916.  Advertising 
losses  were  shown  by  only  four  of  the 
sixteen  dallies  during  the  last  month  of 
1916. 

FIGURES  FOR  FOUR  TEARS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  adver¬ 
tising  carried,  in  linea  in  each  of  the 
New  York  dailies  for  the  past  four 
years: 


1916.  1915.  1914.  1918. 

American  .  9,330,895  8,679,812  8,888,782  9,508,929 

Brooklyn  Eagle  .  9,376,572  8,987,138  9,097,925  9,702,240 

Evening  Journal  .  7,085,606  6,937,617  7,010,545  6,959,422 

Evening  Mall  .  4,949,645  4,516,760  4,129,435  4,957,002 

Evening  Post  .  3,790,898  3,515,064  3,411,946  3,376,900 

Evening  Sun  .  5,721,399  4,879,597  4,073,470  3,691,774 

Evening  Telegram  .  7,122,720  6,941,737  6,919,494  6,354,375 

Evening  World  .  4,923,310  5,199,102  5,655,073  6,244,657 

Globe  .  5,921,522  5,547,018  4,081,723  4,360,574 

Herald  .  7,764,405  7,843,026  9,036,429  9,643,698 

♦Press  .  833,926  2,008,620  2,932,885  3,297,025 

Staats-Zeitung  .  4,476,803  4,396,826  4,325,235  4,578,318 

Standard  Union  .  5,595,997  5,427,867  5,703,046  5,903,604 

Sun  .  4,083,64.7  3,797,596  3,672,381  4,164,606 

Times  .  11,552,496  9,682,565  9,164,771  9,327,369 

Tribune  .  4,424,553  3,320,453  2,523,878  2,728,778 

World  .  12,767,920  10,506,927  10,657,812  12,218,673 

Totals  . 109,722,314  102,187,722  101,284,830  107,016,944 


•Consolidated  with  the  Sun. 


rests  the  fear  of  thwarted  hobbies  and 
ambitions. 

“There  is  something  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  for  newspaper  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  than  in  tying  themselves  bodies  and 
souls  to  a  political  party,  and  then  in 
trying  to  advance  the  interests  of  that 
party,  deceiving  thousands  of  their  read, 
ers  who  look  daily  with  implicit  faith 
to  their  favorite  journal  to  keep  them 
posted  on  ALL  phases  of  important 
questions.  That  something  bigger  and 
better  is  to  give  those  readers  what 
they  are  paying  for,  and  which  they 
have  a  right  to  expect,  and  let  them 
decide  for  themselves.” 

POSrS  JAPANESE  SUPPLEMENT 

New  York  Daily  Issues  Unusual  Thirty- 
Two  Page  Section. 

The  Japanese  supplement  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  published  December 
30,  was  unique.  The  section  consisted 


as  found  in  the  relations  of  Japan  and 
the  United  States,  the  problem  of  Japa¬ 
nese  immigration,  Japan’s  internation¬ 
al  diplomacy,  the  rise  of  Japan  as  a 
world  power,  together  with  the  views 
of  Hamilton  Holt  and  E.  H.  Gary,  and 
an  account  of  the  increasing  trade  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  as  well  as  other 
matter  of  interest  The  supplement  is 
well  illustrated,  and  unusually  attrac¬ 
tive. 

Trouble  Through  “Political  Rate.” 

A  large  number  of  publishers  of  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country  are  still 
awaiting  payment  for  the  advertising 
carried  in  the  columns  of  their  papers 
for  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
The  amount  of  these  bills  still  due'  is 
estimated  as  over  $150,000.  Auditors  of 
the  Committee  have  been  busy  going 
over  the  bills  ever  since  the  election,  and 
it  is  reported  that  they  have  almost 
finished  their  work.  Considerable  diffi- 


with  the  ideas  of  the  man  or  men  who  tend  the  square-deal  principle  in  every 
publish  a  particular  newspaper.  To-day  walk  of  human  endeavor  as  they  are  to- 
the  partisan  newspaper,  like  the  parti-  day.  And  with  these  commendable 
san  individual,  is  fast  disappearing,  and  qualities  so  much  in  evidence  the  news- 
it  is  well  that  this  is  so.  And  with  the  paper  fraternity  must  be  careful  not  to 
coming  of  the  independent  newspaiier  find  itself  out  of  step  with  the  forward- 
in  increasing  numbers  we  have  reading  ing  moving  multitude  by  practicing  die- 
client^es  made  up  of  people  possessing  tortion  and  suppression, 
all  shades  of  political  opinion.  Truly  “You  end  your  editorial  of  November 
may  it  be  said  that  to-day  the  average  18  with  the  quotation:  The  truth  shall 
American  newspaper,  excepting,  of  make  you  free.’  So  it  will,  but  the  only 


of  thirty-two  tabloid  pages  of  the  Even,  culty  was  found  in  the  audit,  the  Com¬ 
ing  Post,  with  eleven  pages  of  advertis-  mlttee  claims,  because  of  the  political 
ing,  five  of  which  were  from  the  Japa-  rate  charged  by  most  of  the  newspapers, 
nese  Government.  It  is  said  that  the  the  Committee  questioning  the  right  of 
Evening  Post  is  the  first  newspaper  in  the  newspapers  to  charge  more  for  po- 
the  United  States  to  obtain  an  adver-  ntlcal  advertising  than  for  merchandise 
tisement  direct  from  the  Mikado’s  Gov-  or  commercial  advertising.  This  is  the 
ernment.  only  reason  given  by  the  Committee  for 

The  front  page  of  the  supplement  car-  the  failure  to  pay  the  bills,  but  as  the 
ried  a  picture  of  Mount  Fujiyama,  which  audit  has  now  been  nearly  completed, 
is  as  famous  in  the  isle  of  Nippon  as  it  ig  believed  that  this  excuse  will  soon 


course,  those  that  have  clung  asriduous- 
ly — perhaps  foolishly — to  extreme  i>arty 
lines,  have  ‘mixed  audiences’  as  read- 


kind  of  truth  that  will  ever  make  men 
Jree  is  the  kind  that  is  not  tampered 
with  by  the  blue  pencil  nor  denied  the 


is  the  Matterhorn  in  Europe.  The  text 
deals  with  the  purpose  of  international 
good  will,  harmony  between  the  East 


be  wiped  out  The  question  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  rate,  it  is  claimed,  was  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  Committee  when  the 


era 


light  of  day  by  those  in  whose  hearts  and  the  West,  the  problem  in  diplomacy  advertising  was  sent  out. 
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BAKER  SUCCEEDS  IN  TACOMA  GETTING  WANT  ADS  THROUGH  CARRIER  BOYS 


Trained  in  Offices  of  Eastern  Dailies,  He 
Took  New  Ideas  to  the  Coast. 

Frank  S.  Baker,  who  placed  the  Ta¬ 
coma  (Wash.)  Tribune  on  the  map,  was 
formerly  business  manager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  and  is  the  son  of  E. 
H.  Baker,  president  and  general  man- 


Frank  Smith  Baker. 

ager  of  that  newspaper.  Mr.  Baker, 
secured  the  controlling  interest  in  the 
Tribune  four  years  ago. 

The  Tribune  is  an  evening  and  Sunday 
publication  with  two  leased  wire  ser¬ 
vices,  and  its  own  corps  of  correspon¬ 
dents  throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Mr.  Baker  received  his  first  newspaper 
training  in  the  office  of  the  Plain  Deal¬ 
er,  in  Cleveland.  He  became  advertis¬ 
ing  and  then  business  manager  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  and  later  publi.sher  of  the 
Boston  Traveler.  When  that  newspaper 


Chas.  B.  Welch. 

was  merged  wtih  the  Boston  Herald,  he 
retired  and  secured  control  of  the  Ta¬ 
coma  Tribune,  of  which  he  is  now  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Baker  is  Charles 
B.  Welch,  managing  editor.  Mr.  Welch 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Boston 
Traveler  when  Mr.  Baker  was  publisher 
of  that  newspaper,  and  accompanied 
him  to  the  Pacific  Coast  For  a  number 
of  years  Mr.  Welch  was  with  the  Hearst 
papers. 


The  world  Is  always  looking  for  a 
winner — ^and  sometimes  the  loser  Is 
looking  for  him,  too. 


Inculcating  the  Spirit  of  Balermanahip  in  the  Carrier  Force  to  Oet  Quick  Results 
in  the  Classifled  Section  of  a  Newspaper. 

By  FRANK  J.  ARKINS. 

Tour  classified  advertising  manager  wants  to  increase  his  showing.  He  is 
anxious  to  do  It  at  the  minimum  of  expense.  If  the  carrier  routes  of  his  pub¬ 
lication  are  office  controlled,  the  problem  is  simplified,  and  presents  opportuni¬ 
ties  he  would  not  otherwise  enjoy.  Carriers  may  be  trained  to  solicit  classified 
advertising,  and,  because  they  are  willing  to  work  on  a  commission  basis,  there 
is  no  loss  involved,  since  they  are  paid  only  for  business  which  they  bring  into 
the  oflice,  and  for  which  they  collect  in  advance.  There  Is  no  element  of  chance 
in  the  transaction. 

It  is  bad  policy  to  go  to  the  boys  and  put  up  the  proposition  to  them  without 
preliminary  steps  to  arouse  their  interest.  This  may  be  done  by  a  number  of 
teazer  circulars  or  announcements  posted  in  the  career  room  for  several  days 
prior  to  making  the  proposition  to  them.  Or,  certain  boys  may  be  selected,  the 
proposition  explained  to  them,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  making  extra  money 
allowed  to  spread  later  on.  Each  method  has  its  advantage. 

HOW  TO  INTEREST  THE  BOY. 

Regardless  of  the  method  adopted  to  arouse  the  boy’s  Interest,  the  appeal 
should  be  of  such  a  character  that  It  will  command  his  entire  attention.  For 
example,  if  the  summer  season  is  approaching,  there  is  the  question  of  raising 
sufficient  money  for  a  vacation,  or  in  the  fall,  the  amount  required  for  the  kind 
of  a  Christmas  that  every  young  American  would  like  to  enjoy.  The  carrier 
should  be  asked  whether  he  would  like  to  spend  a  week  or  two  in  the  hills,  by 
the  lake  or  at  the  sea.slde,  whether  he  would  make  Christmas  glad  for  the 
members  of  his  family — any  one  of  a  dozen  subjects  that  appeal  peculiarly  te 
boys  should  be  taken  up.  The  questions  should  be  put  to  him  without  regard 
to  the  work  he  is  to  do  or  when  It  is  to  start.  The  idea  is  to  arouse  his  curi¬ 
osity — to  key  him  up  to  the  point  where  he  will  take  hold.  The  circulation 
manager  is  the  best  Judge  of  the  exact  moment  to  strike,  for  he  knows  his 
crew  and  he  understands  boya  That’s  his  business. 

Having  worked  up  Interest,  the  next  step  is  to  present  the  matter  in  an 
attractive  manner,  to  instil  a  spirit  of  competition,  for  the  mere  fact  that  one  is 
to  be  pitted  sigainst  the  other  stimulates  pride  and  increases  the  desire  to  make 
good. 

SPECIAL  PRIZES  FOR  LEADERS. 

Following  the  circulation  manager’s  method.  yO'U  may  hang  up  three  prizes 
for  the  boys  who  do  the  best  work.  These  may  be  in  the  form  of  extra  compen¬ 
sation,  a  suit  of  clothes,  an  order  on  a  dry  goods  or  a  grocery  store — any  way,  to 
Increase  the  prize  for  which  the  boy  strives. 

The  idea  is  to  get  the  hoys  to  bring  in  as  many  liners  as  possible.  To  do 
this,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  watch  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  houses  along 
their  routes.  If  there  are  rooms  for  rent,  the  boy  should  call  and  .solicit  an  ad¬ 
vertisement.  If  a  house  is  for  rent,  he  shouid  report  the  fact,  and  give  the  name 
of  the  agent  on  the  sign.  If  boarders  are  desired,  the  boy  should  call.  It  is 
astonishing  the  amount  of  business  the  little  fellows  can  bring  in.  No  one  boy 
will  round  up  more  than  two  or  three  at  a  time,  perhaps,  hut  the  aggregate, 
among  twenty  or  forty  carriers,  makes  a  neat  Increase  in  business. 

Becau.se  their  solicitation  is  confined  at  the  start  to  the  rooms  for  rent 
ads.  the  rate  is  easily  remembered.  He  knows  the  price  for  the  first  insertion, 
for  two  days,  a  week,  or  a  month.  To  simplify  matters,  the  rate  should  he  so 
much  a  word,  with  a  minimum  of  whatever  amount  the  rule  of  the  paper  re¬ 
quires.  The  carrier  is  paid  a  commi.ssion  either  on  the  number  of  ads  he  brin°-s 
In  or  the  total  of  his  business  in  dollars  and  cents.  'The  boy  who  brings  in  the 
first  ad  gets  the  total  amount  he  collects  for  it.  Such  an  announcement  w'll 
make  them  aH  hustle  to  be  first  under  the  wire.  A  commis.sion  of  5  to  10  per 
cent,  on  the  business  is  usually  sufficient  to  hold  them  in  line,  payment  to  he 
made  at  the  end  of  a  stipulated  period,  say  three  months. 

In  order  to  encourage  competition,  a  chart  showing  the  .standing  of  each 
carr'er  should  be  posted  every  day.  ’The  hoys  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  wUl 
strive  to  c’Imb  higher.  Those  at  the  ton  will  endeavor  to  hold  their  positions. 
'The  second  and  third-place  carriers  will  struggle  to  reach  the-  top.  WeeViy 
nrl'^ps  of  two  theatre  or  movie  tickets  to  the  boy  who  leads  will  wo.rk  won¬ 
ders.  After  they  become  proficient  in  gathering  "rooms  for  rent”  ads —  for  hovs 
usualiv  only  absorb  one  thin!r  at  a  time — they  should  be  told  to  look  out  for 
dressmaking  signs — and  with  the  rate  for  dressmakers  in  their  mind  they  wMl 
drum  up  a  new  line  of  business.  'Then,  gradually,  the  idea  of  making  a  hoiise- 
to-house  canvass,  so  many  in  this  block  to-day,  and  a  certain  number  in  the 
next  square  to-morrow,  in  search  of  help  wanted  liners,  furniture  for  sale  and 
likewise  rooms  for  rent  where  signs  are  never  placed  in  windows  or  on  doors, 
will  take  hold  of  them. 

CARRIERS  OUTDISTANCE  EXPERIENCED  SOLICITORS. 

The  appeal  of  the  hoy  is  almost  irresistible.  He  will  get  business  where  a 
man  will  fail.  His  wistful  face,  his  earnestness,  his  youth,  his  pride  in  the  peno-r 
for  which  he  work.s.  his  ambition  to  be  finst.  to  come  out  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
so  that  in  addition  to  the  money  he  will  have  earned,  he  may  add  to  it  hv  a 
bonus  the  naner  will  pay,  all  count  in  his  favor.  He  will  get  business  where  a 
seasoned  solicitor  will  have  the  door  slammed  in  his  face. 

If  forty  carriers  hrir  g  in  an  ayerage  of  one  classified  ad  each  week,  running 
variously  from  one  to  three  times,  you  will  soon  have  an  additional  column  or 
two  of  paid-in-advance  advertising  that  will  Improve  the  appearance  of  the 
classiifled  section  and  give  an  impetus  to  business. 

The  idea  Is  not  new  or  untried.  It  has  been  successfully  tried  out  by  a 
number  of  small  town  papers — ^that  is,  newspapers  in  towns  up  to  100,000  popu¬ 
lation,  and  In  every  case  It  has  developed  a  class  of  steady  patrons  of  the 
classifled  section. 


The  Journalist 


{The  following  paragraphs  are  a  di¬ 
gest  of  news  from  the ,  Journalist,  and 
tell  what  were  the  most  interesting 
topics  of  discussion  in  the  newspaper 
and  advertising  fields  tuxnty-five  years 
ago  this  iveek. — Ed.] 

“Ike”  White,  of  the  New  York  World 
successfully  ran  down  a  clue  to  the  man 
Norcross,  who  threw  the  bomb  at  Rus¬ 
sell  Sage.  Some  fragments  of  clothing 
with  a  button  marked  “Brooks,  Boston,” 
led  him  to  Boston,  where  he  posed  as  a 
detective.  Reporters  for  the  Boston 
Globe  discovering  White  at  work,  fol¬ 
lowed  him  and  found  out  what  he  was 
at.  The  Globe  thereupon  scooped  the 
World  in  the  former’s  evening  edition. 

A  subscription  dinner  was  held  at  the 
New  York  Press  Club  on  the  night  of 
the  forty-sixth  birthday  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Col.  Cockerill.  The  latter  was  ten¬ 
dered  a  big  reception. 

Considerable  comment  was  heard 
throughout  the  “Row”  because  the  Sun 
was  illustrating  its  ads  with  pictures  of 
feminine  under-garments.  The  Journal¬ 
ist  said:  “Last  Sunday’s  article  on 
stockings  pretty  nearly  reached  the  lim¬ 
it.  Comstock  prosecuted  the  Telegram 
for  less  cause.” 

The  Journalist  carried  a  front-page 
article  scathingly  denouncing  the  city 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  for  his 
order  to  reporters  to  either  resign  from 
the  Press  Club  or  the  Tribune.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Trib¬ 
une  had  been  fighting  “Big  6”  for  some 
time,  and  was  the  only  non-union  paper 
in  New  York. 

W.  J.  K.  Kenny,  of  the  C^ty  Record, 
was  sustained  by  Supreme  Court  Jus¬ 
tice  Ingraham  in  giving  the  contract 
for  printing  the  City  Record  to  Martin 
B.  Brown  for  another  year.  William 
McMurtrie  Speer  sought  to  enjoin  the 
making  of  the  contract. 

News  was  received  from  Boston  of 
an  explosion  in  the  office  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald.  Fourteen  members  of  the 
staff  were  dropped,  and  the  system  of 
payment  by  space  was  abolished.  It 
was  stated  with  “horror”  that  it  was 
“no  uncommon  thing  for  men  to  run 
up  weekly  bills  of  from  |70  to  $100,” 
and  that  “now  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg  has  been  killed.”  The  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Herald,  the  report  stated, 
were  alarmed  at  the  “heavy  load  that 
was  being  piled  up.” 

Attacks  were  being  made  right  and 
left  on  the  system  of  “bill  cutting”  in 
vogue  m  many  New  York  offices.  At¬ 
tention  was  called  to  the  fact  that,  if 
a  man’s  “string”  ran  above  $40,  that 
from  $20  to  $35  would  be  cut  from  the 
bill  “as  suited  the  fancy  of  the  editor 
in  charge,  and.  If  the  victim  kicked,  he 
is  discharged.”  The  Journalist  started 
a  crusade  against  the  practice  in  an 
effort  to  have  it  stopped. 

The  Brooklyn  edition  of  the  New  York 
World  moved  into  “new  and  commodi¬ 
ous”  offices  at  309  Washington  Street, 
from  359  Fulton  Street.  It  was  stated 
that,  among  the  many  conveniences  that 
the  staff  would  enjoy  were  new  desks 
for  the  reporters,  roll-top  desks  for  the 
editors,  and  an  electric  light  right  over 
each  desk.” 
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The  Pittsburg  Press  Exceeds 

lb  Own  World’s  Record 

During  1915  The  Pittsburg  Press  carried  15,808,800  agate 
lines  paid  advertising,  the  greatest  volume  of  advertising  carried 
by  any  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  year  just  closed  (1916)  The  Pittsburg 
Press  carried 

18,202,926  S 

paid  advertising,  surpassing  The  Press’  own  former 
record  by  a 

Gain  of  2,394,126  Lines  in  1916 

as  agmnst  a  gain  of  1,318,394  lines  in  1915. 

This  unprecedented  volume  of  business  not  only 
reflects  the  Steady,  Continual  Growth  of  the  Press, 
but  shows  also  that  the  advertiser,  whether  local  or 
foreign,  display  or  classified,  automobile  or  financial, 
recognizes  the  superior  value  of 

The  Pittsburg  Press 

Largest  Circulation  Greatest  Result-Getter 


0.  S.  HERSHMAN,  President-Editor. 

New  York  Office,  Metropolitan  Tower 
1.  A.  KLEIN,  Manager 


H.  C.  MILHOLLAND,  V.  Pres.  &  Adv.  Mgr. 

Chicago  Office,  People’s  Gas  Bldg. 

JOHN  GLASS,  Manager 
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ALONG  THE  ROW 

A  TOUCHING  AFFAIK. 

When  the  late  Kenward  Philp — he  of 
sreat  wit  and  convivial  habits  was  city 
editor  of  a  certain  newspaper  in  Great¬ 
er  New  York,  he  let  it  leak  out  in  some 
way  that  he  would  not  be  displeased  if 
the  staff  should  make  him  a  New  Year’s 
present. 

So  the  boys  got  together,  chipped  in, 
and  bought  him  a  handsome  gold  watch 
and  chain. 

The  presentation  was  made  on  New 
Year’s  Eve,  after  the  paper  had  gone 
to  presa  The  spokesman  made  a  neat, 
little  speech,  telling  Philp  how  the  staff 
admired  him,  etc.,  and  handed  over  the 
gift 

Philp  in  reply  made  an  eloquent  ad¬ 
dress,  and  concluded  it  by  saying,  “And 
this  unsolicited  and  unexpected  gift, 
gentlemen,  is  received  by  me,  with  far 
more  gratitude  than  I  can  express,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  given  me  on  the  eve  of  my 
departure  from  the  paper.’’ 

And  it  was  even  sa  Philp  had  got 
his  notice  two  weeks  previously,  but 
did  not  advertise  the  fact  on  the  city 
room  bulletin  board. 

SAVES)  BT  POKER. 

Nearly  every  morning  after  the  old 
New  York  Recorder  went  to  press  there 
was  a  poker  game  that  usually  lasted 
until  daylight.  It  was  a  democratic 
gaxne,  every  one  could  come  in,  manag¬ 
ing  editors,  pressmen,  printers,  report¬ 
ers,  artists,  and  stereotypers — all  that 
was  required  was  that  they  buy  chips. 

Col.  George  W.  Turner,  the  publisher, 
heard  of  the  game,  and  it  met  with  his 
disapproval,  and  there  was  a  rumor  cir¬ 
culated  that  he  intended  to  break  it  up. 

Then  there  came  a  certain  night  when 
the  Hotel  RoyEil,  at  40th  Street  and 
Sixth  Avenue,  caught  fire — after  the  pa¬ 
pers  had  gone  to  press.  It  was  one  of 
the  big  fires  of  the  day  and  many  lives 
were  lost 

The  Recorder's  poker  game  was  in 
full  blast  when  the  alarm  came  In — and 
then  everybody  stopped  playing  and 
prepared  for  action,  as  the  Night  Edi¬ 
tor  dropped  two  pairs,  and  shouted, 
“We’ll  get  that  story  in  an  extra." 

Every  one  was  at  once  on  the  job, 
reiK)rters  and  artists  hustled  off  to  the 
fire,  the  pressmen  and  stereotyper  got 
ready,  and  the  compositors  stood  ready 
for  short  takes. 

The  Extra  was  a  corker. 

When  Col.  Turner  reached  the  office 
later  in  the  day,  he  said  to  John  W. 
Keller,  the  managing  editor:  “How  did 
you  manage  to  get  such  a  complete 
story  so  long  after  the  last  edition  htwl 
gone  down?” 

“Well,”  said  Keller,  “there  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  card  session  on,  and  I  had  the  men 
to  do  it” 

“Hmm,”  hemmed  the  Colonel.  "See 
that  the  game  continues.” 


WAS  PROBABLY  TRUK. 

A  suburban  storekeeper,  who  writes 
his  own  ads  for  a  little  local  paper,  was 
in  the  city  recently  and  saw  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Einnouncement  in  a  store  window: 
“We  Sell  Direct  to  the  People.”  He 
made  a  mental  note  of  it,  but  evidently 
forgot  pEirt  of  it,  for  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  local  paper  his  ad  appeared  head¬ 
ed  with  this  line: 

WE  SELL  THE  PEOPLE. 


APPROPRIATE. 

“I  wish  to  put  this  ad  in  the  Sunday 
paper”  said  the  man  as  he  handed  some 
copy  to  the  advertising  clerk,  headedi 
“Great  Muslin  Bargaina” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  clerk,  “I’ll  send 
it  right  up  SO  as  to  get  it  in  the  Bulldog 
Edition.”  Tom  W.  Jackson. 


BANQUET  IN  MAIL  ROOM  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE. 
EMPLOYEES  WERE  HOSTS 


San  Francisco  Chronicle  Heads  Guests 
of  Mechanical  Department. 

The  hcEuls  and  employees  of  the  me- 
chanicEd  department  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  were  recently  the  hosts 
at  a  dinner  at  which  the  guests  of  honor 
were  M.  H.  deYoung,  the  publisher;  W. 
H.  B.  Fowler,  business  manager;  George 
Fisher,  circulation  manager,  and  James 
Tufts,  city  editor.  The  tables  were 
spread  in  the  mailroom  of  the  Chroni¬ 
cle,  the  place  having  been  trtinsformed 
with  Christmas  decorations  and  colored 
lights.  William  Wilson,  assistant  fore¬ 
man  of  the  pressroom,  acted  as  toast¬ 
master  and  introduced  Mr.  deYoung  as 
the  “commander-in-chief.”  Mr.  deYoung 
told  of  the  early  days  and  struggles  of 
the  Chronicle,  when  he  and  his  brother 
edited,  printed,  mailed,  £ind  distributed 
the  paper.  All  of  the  guests  spoke, 
dwelling  mainly  on  the  harmonious 
spirit  that  prevails  in  the  Chronicle 
family.  , 


POST  STAFFS  HAPPY  AFTERNOON 

Employees  Showed  Appreciation  of 

Their  Treatment  hy  the  Management. 

Men  £ind  women  from  all  departments 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  wel¬ 
comed  the  New  Year  at  12:30  P.  M.  last 
Saturday  in  the  Post’s  composing  room. 
The  room  was  fittingly  festooned,  and 
there  was  a  parade,  with  bltire  of  horns. 
Every  one,  from  galley  boys  to  execu¬ 
tive  heads,  was  happy. 

Gratitude  to  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Evening  Post  Company  for  the 
Christmas  gift  of  life-insurance  policies 
to  employees  in  the  mechanicEil  depart¬ 
ments  was  the  keynote  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion.  This  was  voiced  by  George 
Babbage,  one  of  the  older  employees  of 
the  composing  room,  master  of  cere¬ 
monies,  who  said  the  cost  of  living  ■was 
making  it  increasingly  difficult  to  lay 
by  something  for  a  rainy  day.  On  be¬ 
half  of  the  employees  he  presented  to 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  president  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  Compajiy, 
an  engrossed  resolution  of  thanks,  amid 
cheers. 

Mr.  Villard  responded  in  happy  vein, 
after  which  cheers  for  him  aud  the 
board  of  trustees  were  given  with  a 
will,  and  then  this  one:  “Long  live  the 
Evening  Post” 

Prior  to  the  speeches  a  musical  pro¬ 
gramme  had  been  rendered.  A  piano 
had  been  provided,  and  there  were  vocal 
solos  and  renditions  by  a  double  male 
quartet.  Followed  then  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  tokens  to  President  VlUaidi 


Elditor  Rollo  Ogden,  Publisher  Emil  M. 
Scholz,  Circulation  Manager  R.  B.  Mc- 
Clean,  Publisher’s  Assistant  T.  P.  Sey¬ 
mour,  and  others. 


“Miss  Spokane”  Will  be  There 
“Miss  Spokane,”  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Margaret  Motie,  a  beautiful  young  lady 
resident  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  will  be 
among  the  Spokane  delegation  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Men’s  Con¬ 
vention  at  Oakland  in  June.  Spokane 
will  send  a  delegation  of  fifty  in  uni¬ 
form  to  the  Oakland  convention  and  will 
raise  funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  trip  with  a  masque  f€te  and  cabaret, 
to  be  given  early  in  the  year  at  a  Spo¬ 
kane  theatre. 


Staff  Changes  in  Cloversville 

Recent  changes  on  the  staff  of  the 
Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Leader-Republican 
include  the  following:  James  A.  Rel- 
yea,  of  Coblesklll,  has  been  made  assist¬ 
ant  telegraph  editor,  and  E.  A.  Frye  is 
acting  assistant  city  editor.  C.  J.  R. 
Paul,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has  Joined 
the  staff.  Charles  W.  Bailey  has  re¬ 
signed  as  sporting  editor  to  go  with  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Press.^  J.  C.  Hennelly, 
Johnstown  city  editor,  has  resigned  to 
take  a  State  position  at  Albany.  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Hascal,  telegraph  editor,  has  gone 
with  the  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  News. 


May  Have  Morning  Daily 

H.  G.  Spaulding,  of  Lewiston,  Ill.,  is 
investigating  the  field  in  Ardmore,  Okla., 
with  a  view  to  establishing  a  morning 
newspaper.  Mr.  Spaulding  is  backed  In 
his  venture  by  Roy  M.  Johnson,  former 
well-known  newspaper  man  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  who  made  a  fortune  out  of  an 
oil  find,  and  has  retired  from  the  field. 


Waste  Paper  Helped  Schools 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  New.s-Leader  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal,  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  conducted  during  the  last 
weeks  in  December  a  waste  paper  cam¬ 
paign,  in  which  the  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  gathered  old  newspapers  and 
magazines.  These  were  carted  to  a 
wholesale  house  and  the  collections  of 
two  weeks  netted  for  the  schools  nearly 
3500. 


I.  N.  S.  Advances  Wages 

The  International  News  Service  has 
announced  Increases  in  wages  to  its 
operators  throughout  the  country.  The 
increases  will  total  about  $15,000  an¬ 
nually.  .. 


ASKS  FOR  DIVISIONAL  CENTRE 


San  Francisco  Chronicle’s  Fight  Backed 
by  Influential  Men. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  has  ex¬ 
cited  national  interest  by  its  recent  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  establish  a  divisional  departmental 
centre  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
San  Francisco.  The  idea  is  that  to 
facilitate  the  business  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  Pacific  Slope  and  the 
Orient,  a  Federal  Building  be  erected  In 
San  Francisco’s  civic  centre,  on  ground 
to  be  donated  by  the  city. 

This  suggestion  has  met  with  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  approval  of  the  California 
delegation  at  Washington,  the  Federal 
officials  in  San  Francisco,  who  see  daily 
the  need  for  such  a  move  in  the  interest 
of  administration  efficiency,  and  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  are  familiar  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  decentralization  plan  in  the 
management  of  the  corporations  of  na¬ 
tion-wide  field. 

If  the  divisional  departmental  centre 
idea  is  adopted  by  the  Government,  it  is 
thought  likely  that  a  similar  building 
will  be  erected  in  some  Middle  Western 
city  also. 


Coast  Publishers  Organize 
An  organization  known  as  the  Coast 
Counties  Publishers,  has  been  formed 
at  a  meeting  at  Gilroy,  Cal.,  the  object 
being  to  bring  the "  publishers  closer  to¬ 
gether  In  the  discussion  of  topics  vital 
to  the  craft.  Meetings  will  be  held  quar¬ 
terly.  The  members  were  given  a 
luncheon  by  the  press  of  Gilroy.  The 
Association  is  composed  of  the  news¬ 
paper  publishers  of  the  five  Coast  coun¬ 
ties.  Permanent  officers  were  elected 
as  follows:  Will  F.  Blake,  Gilroy  Advo¬ 
cate,  president;  H.  R.  Judah,  jr..  News, 
Santa  Cruz,  secretary;  William  Sand- 
holdt,  American,  Monterey;  treasurer. 
Five  vice-presidents  or  county  chair¬ 
men  were  appointed  by  the  president  as 
follows:  A.  Bellisle,  San  Mateo,  News- 
Leader;  Harry  C.  Smith,  Interurban 
Press,  Campbell;  Duncan  McPherson, 
Sentinel,  Santa  Cruz;  M.  F.  Hoyle,  Free 
Lance,  Hollister;  Wallace  C.  Brown, 
Cypress,  Monterey. 


Bank’s  Publicity  Department 
A  publicity  department  for  banks  is 
a  new  institution  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Formal  notice  has  been  given  by  the 
Commercial  National  Bank  of  that  city 
that  they  now  have  such  a  department. 
The  announcement  of  the  bank  reads 
as  follows:  “The  Commercial  National 
Bank  announces  the  establishment  of 
a  department  of  publicity,  with  Mr. 
John  Randolph  Bolling,  manager.” 


New  Members  of  A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  Ffiainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News, 
the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette,  and  the 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium  have  been 
elected  to  active  membership  in  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun,  the 
Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Times,  the  Sedalla 
(Mo.)  Democrat,  and  the  Clinton  (Ill.) 
Journal  have  been  elected  to  associate 
membership  in  the  same  organization. 


Paid  Tribute  to  Soldiers 
The  Christmas  number  of  the  St. 
Thomas  (Ont.)  Times  contained  four 
sections,  with  a  total  of  forty  pagea 
The  second  section  was  one  that  had 
a  peculiar  appeal  to  the  people  of  St. 
Thomas  and  Elgin,  as  it  contained  pic¬ 
tures  and  a  complete  list  of  the  men 
from  that  section  who  had  been  either 
killed,  wounded,  or  were  missing  in  the 
great  war. 
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INTERTYPE 


Model 

C 


sets  a  new  record 
for  one  mon  th’s 
sales — 

orders  entered  for 

76  Machines 

during  December 


We  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  appreciation  of 
the  confidence  thus  shown  by  publishers  and  printers  in  the 
Intertype  and  in  our  organization.  It  will  be  our  constant 
aim  to  justify  that  confidence  by  building  Intertypes  so  well 
that  every  buyer  becomes  a  booster. 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 


World  Building,  NEW  YORK 

539  Carondelet  Street,  NEW  ORLEANS 


Old  Colony  Building,  CHICAGO 
86  Third  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Canadian  Agent,  MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg 
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Raemaekers’  American 


LORD  NORTHCLIFFE 


Publisher  of  the  London  Times, 
the  Daily  Mail  and  a  host  of 
other  papers.  He  was  the  first 
publisher  to  discover  the  genius  of 
Louis  Raemaekers,  the  Dutch  car¬ 
toonist. 


BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT 

“If  the  measure  of  the  influence 
wielded  by  a  cartoonist  is  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  intensity  of  the  emotion 
aroused  by  his  work,  then  possibly 
there  has  never  been  a  cartoonist  in 
the  history  of  the  world  who  can 
be  compared  with  Raemaekers.” 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 
“The  history  of  the  war  is  print¬ 
ed  in  letters  of  fire  by  these  deeply 
emotional  drawings,  which  convey 
intensified  feeling  as  time  passes 
and  the  plot  thickens.” 


By  The  Ledg( 

''T^HE  newspaper  copyright  on  the  F 
cured  by  the  Ledger  Syndicate.  T 
discovered  by  Lord  Northcliffe,  is  now  of 


Ir.  discriminate  reproduction  of  tlie 
produced  them  in  December)  will  n(|)v/ 
service  will  be  assured  the  exclusive  us 
their  own  cities.  i 


1. 

2. 

3. 


What  the  Raemaeke 


A  minimum  of  three  new  copyright  car¬ 
toons  weekly.  —  — 


Exclusive  copyright  release  to  one  paper  in- 
each  city.  < 


Cartoons  in  two-column  or  three-column 
measurement  as  desired. 


s 

4. 


5. 


6. 


Write  for  terms  for  your  ciw, 
containing  Raemaekers ’fm 


The  Ledge' 


Independepe 

Philadel 


r 


i 
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wspaper  Copyright  Secured 


le  Raemaekers  cartoons  has  been  se- 
The  work  of  this  famous  cartoonist, 
V  offered  to  one  newspaper  in  each  city. 

I 

the  car,  00ns  (scores  of  newspapers  re¬ 
new  cease,  and  publishers  taking  this 
e  use  of  the  Raemaekers  cartoons  in 


ger  Syndicate 


ep  Service  Embraces 

4.  Each  matrix  will  bear  title  line,  caption, 
and  a  short  historical  reference  to  the  events 
which  the  cartoon  portrays. 

5.  Special  introductory  features,  such  as  brief 
history  of  the  artist’s  personal  experiences, 
etc. 

6.  Special  Sunday  features. 

:ii;,  also  a  copy  of  the  booklet 
s'most  forceful  cartoons. 


Syndicate 


ite  Sq 

ijiia,  Pa. 


Square 


LOUIS  RAEMAEKERS 

The  great  neutral  cartoonist; 
unknown  before  the  war,  now  his 
cartoons  circulate  in  newspapers 
and  periodicals  all  over  the  world. 


NEW  YORK  EVENING  POST 

“Raem  ekers  drives  home  a  uni¬ 
versal  point  that  concerns  not 
merely  Germany,  but  every  coun¬ 
try.  We  cannot  Lok  at  his  car¬ 
toons  and  be  satisfied  to  remain 
ignorant  of  the  truth  on  which 
they  are  built.” 

NEW  YORK  SUN 

**In  the  distant  years  to  come 
when  the  smoke  of  battle  shall 
have  settled  and  the  histories  of 
our  stupendous  war  are  being 
calmly  written  these  drawings  may 
excite  the  same  interest  that  cari¬ 
catures  of  Napoleon  or  George 
Washington  compel.” 


.  t 
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FOR  A  SOLID  FRONT 

PUBI^ISHKRS  of  newspapers  must  stand  together.  The  bitterness  of  local 
rivalries,  of  competition,  must  be  forgotten.  In  the  effort  to  solve  the  news 
print  problem  there  must  be  .solidarity.  The  common  interest  is  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  interest. 

The  publishers  have  an  admirable  organization  in  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  It  is  officered  by  the  foremost  men  in  the  newspaper 
business;  its  affairs  are  admini.stered  by  efficient  executives  of  tested  loyalty 
and  proved  ability.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  news  print  situation, 
Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  manager  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  has  labored  with  tireless  energy 
in  behalf  of  the  publishers.  He  has  shown  rare  tact,  fine  understanding  of 
conditions  and  of  courses  of  action  open  to  the  newspapers,  and  entire  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  great  industry  for  which  his  organization  stands.  He 
is  now  ably  assisted  by  the  new  representative  of  the  Paper  Committee,  A.  G. 
McIntyre,  who  brings  to  his  task  great  ability,  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions 
in  the  news  print  industry  and  constructive  plans  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
publishers.  The  Paper  Committee,  of  which  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
nation — Frank  P.  Glass — is  chairman,  and  which  numbers  in  its  membership 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  publishing  industry,  is  doing  notable  work  for  not 
only  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  but  for  all  men  engaged  in  the  publishing  of  newspapers. 

The  A.  N.  P.  A.  should  have  the  united  and  loyal  support  of  its  member- 
shii) — that  fact  seems  self-evident.  No  factionalism  should  find  the  slightest 
foothold.  Any  effort  to  foment  discord  and  division  of  sentiment  in  the  ranks 
of  the  membership  is  not  merely  a  destructive  effort — it  is,  at  this  time,  an 
act  of  disloyalty  that  may  not  be  overlooked. 

The  publishers  must  speak,  and  may  at  all  times  speak,  through  their  or¬ 
ganization,  as  one  man.  Organization  does  not  mean  conspiracy,  of  itself.  It 
does  not  indicate  illegal  acts  of  collusion.  These  are  distinct  things,  and  more 
likely  to  occur  outside  an  organization  than  within  it.  The  foolish  fear  of 
some  publishers  in  regard  to  getting  together  on  issues  of  common  Interest, 
and  of  acting  together,  plays  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  exploit  them. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  said  to  be  preparing  evidence  of  collusion 
and  conspiracy  to  fix  extortionate  prices  for  news  print  against  some  of  the 
men  of  that  industry*  Yet  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  News  Print  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  of  itself,  will  obviously  have  no  bearing  on  those  cases. 
It  is  only  when  men,  within  or  without  an  organization,  commit  illegal  acts 
that  accountability  to  the  law  is  exacted.  Organization,  for  purposes  of  co¬ 
operation,  is  not  illegal. 

The  publishers  of  the  country  are  accustomed  to  fighting  the  battles  of 
other  people — but  not  to  fighting  their  own  battles.  They  hold  the  power,  the 
might,  to  right  the  wrongs  of  mankind.  Some  of  that  power  must  now  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  their  own  interests — for  in  the  ultimate  analysis  the  interests  of  the 
newspapers  and  the  interests  of  the  people  are  identical. 

The  mills  are  grinding.  Congressional  action  seems  probable.  Federal 
prosecutions  are  confidently  predicted.  The  Government,  Jealous  of  invaded 
rights,  relentless  in  its  pursuit  of  those  who  show  contempt  for  its  laws,  may 
be  expected  to  carry  the  work  of  its  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  its  logical 
conclusion.  Not  only  will  responsibility  for  excessive  prices  for  news  print  be 
fixed,  but  if  guilt  as  to  collusion  and  conspiracy  may  be  established,  the  guilty 
will  be  held  to  rigid  accountability. 

Relief  is  coming.  Prices  now  ruling  for  news  print  are  excessive,  extor¬ 
tionate.  They  are  the  result,  according  to  many  commentators,  of  "the  panic 
of  the  publishers.’’  It  is  high  time  for  panic,  or  the  appearance  of  panic,  to 
end.  It  is  high  time  for  the  publishers  to  present  a  united  front — to  cooperate 
in  all  measures  for  the  common  good — to  stand  loyally  by  their  organizations — 
to  conduct  their  businesses  on  aggressive  yet  sound  policies.  ' 
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Entered  as  second-class  mail  matter 
in  tlie  Xcw  York  Post  Office.  . 

The  contents  of  each  issue  of  The 
Kditor  and  Publisher  are  protected  hy 
roypright.  Editors  are  permitted  to 
reproduce  matter  from  our  columns, 
hotcever,  where  the  courtesy  of  the 
credit  is  accorded. 


Judging  is  balancing  an  account, 
and  determining  on  which  side  the 
odds  lie. — Locke. 


The  New  Tear  brings  new  problems 
for  publishers — rather  more  difficult 
ones  than  usually  confront  them.  But 
to  the  red-blooded  men  of  this  industry 
difficulties  are  not  things  to  daunt — but 
spurs  to  action. 


CONFRONTED  with  the  need  of  in¬ 
creased  revenues,  some  publishers 
still  assort  that  these  cannot  be  raised 
through  an  increase  in  rates  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  advertising.  If  new  rev¬ 
enues  cannot  be  obtained  from  these 
sources,  whence  shall  they  come? 
Have  new.spapers  anything  else  to  sell? 


A  BUSINESS  man  asked  the  pub- 
Usher  of  a  New  York  newspaper, 
the  other  day,  whether  or  not  the  ad¬ 
vanced  cost  of  news  print  would  force 
a  great  number  of  newspapers  out  of 
business.  The  answer  was:  "No  news¬ 
paper  with  strong  and  able  mantige- 
ment  will  be  forced  to  suspend  because 
of  present  conditions.” 


The  Fisher  Company,  operating  fifty 
grocery  stores  in  Cleveland,  has  dis¬ 
continued  the  use  of  trading  stamps — 
beoau.se  their  use  interfered  with  the 
policy  of  the  company  to  fix  the  lowest 
l>os.sible  prices  for  commodities.  That 
should  be  a  sufficiently  strong  rea.son  to 
decide  any  merchant  to  confine  his  ac¬ 
tivities  to  selling  the  goods  in  his  own 
store. 


AS  a  publisher  you  know  that  the 
merchant  who  expects  to  increase 
his  business  during  this  year  must  in¬ 
crease  his  advertising.  As  a  seller  of 
advertising  space  you  should  know,  with 
equal  clearness  and  conviction,  that  the 
newspaper  which  is  to  increase  its  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues  this  coming  year 
will  have  to  increase  its  appropriation 
for  advertising  its  advertising. 


The  publisher  of  one  of  New  York’s 
greatest  newspapers  remarked  re¬ 
cently  that  he  would  not  oppose  the  plan 
of  going  to  a  two-cent  basis  if  the  other 
New  York  publishers  would  agree  to  it. 
If  one  or  two  of  New  York’s  influential 
publishers  should  take  a  positive  stand 
in  favor  of  the  policy,  and  urge  it  upon 
the  others,  something  might  be  done. 
The  mere  “receptive  mood”  will  not  ac¬ 
complish  much. 


WILLIAM  A.  THOMSON,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  is  a  student  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  field  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing.  He  predicts  that,  in  the  year  1917, 
national  advertisers  will  spend  with  the 
newspapers  nearly  one  hundred  million 
dollars.  Thomson  is  not  a  guesser.  He 
deals  with  facts  known  to  him,  with 


prospects  with  which  he  is  in  close 
touch.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
newspapers  will  not  secure  this  great 
volume  of  national  advertising  UNLESS 
THEY  GO  AFTER  IT.  They  must,  as 
never  before,  ADVERTISE  their  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  woman  is  most  concerned  as 
to  the  policy  followed  by  newspapers 
She  pays  a  large  share  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  costs;  she  makes  the  advertising 
space  in  her  newspaper  valuable;  she  is 
the  chief  “ultimate  consumer”  whose 
favor  is  sought  by  all  advertisers — and 
whose  interest  and  loyalty  are  a  news¬ 
paper’s  chief  asseL  Often  she  is  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  an  extortionate  price  for 
a  commodity,  such  as  butter  or  eggs, 
without  receiving  any  additional  value 
in  such  commodity.  Then  she  protests. 
But  if  her  newspaper  costs  her  more, 
AND  IS  A  BETTER  NEWSPAPER, 
she  will  cheerfully  pay  the  added  penny 
a  day. 

The  readers  of  newspapers  are  Just 
human  beings.  They  are  fully  capa¬ 
ble  of  understanding  the  necessity  of  a 
higher  price  for  a  newspaper — if  that 
'necessity  is  explained  to  them  candidly. 
As  a  body  they  are  not  given  to  intem¬ 
perate  Judgment.  As  a  class  they  have 
in  collective  form  the  reasonableness  of 
the  Individual,  the  considerateness,  the 
sense  of  fairness.  If  it  is  necessary  for 


a  publisher  to  charge  them  more  for  his 
paper— for  THEIR  PAPER— he  will  not 
be  visited  with  their  wrath  and  hostility. 
He  will  find  their  loyalty  undiminished. 
The  readers  of  any  good  newspaper  will 
stand  by  that  newspaper  when  the  test 
comes. 

SOBER  SECOND  THOUGHT 

HEN  the  ugly  features  of  the 
news  print  situation  first  came 
home  to  the  full  uiiderstandlng 
of  the  publishers  of  daily  newspapers, 
and  drastic  economies  were  known  to 
be  inevitable,  there  was  a  feeling  that 
“features”  must  be  largely*elimtnated — 
that  they  were  in  the  category  of  things 
which  might  be  spared. 

With  that  sober  second  thought,  with 
that  next-day  foresight  which  comes  to 
men  capable  of  analyzing  courses  of 
action,  there  came  a  change  in  senti¬ 
ment  and  policy  regarding  newspaper 
features.  It  was  generally  realized  that 
newspapers  must  rely  in  part — and  in 
no  small  part — upon  features  for  their 
distinctiveness;  for  that  individuality 
which  appeals  to  readers,  and  which  de¬ 
cides  them  in  favor  of  one  newspai>cr 
as  against  another. 

Instead  of  eliminating  features,  of 
the  friend-making  and  friend-keeping 
kind,  editors  and  publishers  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  retain  them  and  to  add  to  them 
whenever  possible.  This  decision  comes 


■with  the  understanding  that,  in  the 
meeting  of  higher  publishing  costs 
through  higher  subscription  and  adver¬ 
tising  rates,  A  BETTER  NEWSPAPER 
THAN  EVER  MUST  BE  PRODUCED. 
If  a  penny  newspaper  is  to  sell  for  two 
cents  IT  SHOULD  BE  AN  IMPROVED 
NETWSPAPER.  If  advertising  rates  are 
to  be  raised,  the  advertisers  must  be 
given  GREATER  VALUE  IN  HIS 
MEDIUM.  To  these  ends  the  popular 
feature  contributea 

Instead  of  being  a  doubtful  year  for 
the  feature-marketing  syndicates,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  it  will  be  the  best 
year  in  their  history.  Only  the  weak 
and  doubtful  men  engaged  in  this  line 
of  work — if  there  be  such  men,  in  fact — 
will  face  the  outlook  with  misgivings. 
The  strong  concerns  will  grow  stronger 
this  year,  and  will  demonstrate  the 
value  of  the  service  they  are  able  to 
render  to  publishers  in  developing  and 
holding  the  one  great  asset  on  which 
all  else  depends — reader-interest  and 
loyalty. 


General  taylor,  in  his  simple 
but  amazingly  interesting  story  of 
his  early  career,  printed  in  The  Editor 
AND  Publisher  of  December  30,  re¬ 
counts  how,  when  he  took  charge  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  he  struggled  to  pay  off  a 
load  of  debt.  He  did  not  seek  to  cap¬ 
ture  any  of  the  business  of  other  news¬ 
papers,  but  developed  new  business  and 
a  new  following  of  readers.  “While  we 
gave  a  very  poor  living,”  he  says,  “to 
the  sixty  men  on  the  Globe  force  then, 
the  Globe  gives  a  much  better  living 
now  to  a  force  of  about  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  men  and  their  families.”  In  this 
modest  statement  you  have  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  one  of  the  big  men  of  this  pro¬ 
fession  of  ours — a  man  whose  genius 
has  made  Itself  felt  throughout  the  land, 
and  has  Influenced  immeasurably  life 
and  thought  in  his  own  New  England. 


Trade  newspapers  are  not  usually 
expected  to  adopt  daily  newspaper 
methods  in  covering  news.  And  it  is 
not  often  that  they  do.  The  news 
print  hearing  of  last  week  in  Washing¬ 
ton  was  held  on  Friday,  the  press  day 
of  The  Editor  and  Publisher.  It  was  an 
event  in  which  every  publisher  on  the 
continent  was  deeply  interested.  As  the 
trade  newspaper  of  the  publishing  and 
advertising  interests,  it  seemed  import¬ 
ant  the  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
should  ignore  routine,  and  should  cover 
that  hearing.  The  issue  of  December 
30,  therefore,  carried  a  full  telegraphic 
story  of  the  proceedings  at  Wa.shlngton 
up  to  the  adjournment — a  more  com¬ 
plete  narrative  than  was  printed  by  any 
daily  newspaper  of  the  same  date.  At¬ 
tention  is  called  to  the  matter  merely 
because  it  Illustrates  the  new  spirit  in 
trade  Journalism — the  spirit  of  service 
which  disregards  precedent. 


IT  is  contended  that,  after  the  exces¬ 
sive  open  market  prices  for  news 
print  have  been  broken,  contract-ton¬ 
nage  will  still  cost  a  good  deal  more 
than  in  the  past.  The  same  thing  will 
hold  good  as  to  future  rates  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  good  newspapers.  The  in¬ 
creased  rates  forced  through  present 
conditions  will  stand.  A  low  price  for 
white  paper  in  the  past  has  meant  a 
too-low  price  for  advertising  space. 
The  result  has  been  that  both  commodi¬ 
ties  have  been  used  profligately — waste 
of  white  paper  has  been  matched  by 
waste  of  good  advertising  space.  With 
space  costing  more,  it  will  be  used  more 
intensively,  with  far  better  results  from 
the  Investment. 


An  overcrowded  mind — like  an  over¬ 
crowded  workshop — kills  the  efficiency 
of  the  production. 
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PERSONAL." 


To  speak  ill  upon  knowledge,  showa 
a  want  of  charity;  to  apeak  ill  upon 
auapicion,  shows  a  want  of  honesty. 
— Warwick. 


New  YORK.— C.  H.  Rudolph,  of  the 
Buffalo  Enquirer,  Buffalo  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  was  in  New  York  this  week. 

Itichard  A.  Miller,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  has  recently  accept¬ 
ed  a  position  on  the  telegraph  desk  of 
the  Detroit  BYee  Press. 

Hugh  Bierne,  of  the  World’s  rewrite 
staff,  returned  to  his  desk  this  week 
after  a  month’s  illness. 

Joshua  Wauhope,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Call,  addressed  the  Socialist  Lit¬ 
erary  Society  of  Philadelphia  last  Sun¬ 
day,  on  the  so-called  Yellow  Peril,  which 
he  said  has  transformed  itself  into  a 
Monroe  Doctrdne  for  Asia  with  the 
motto,  “Asia  for  Asiatics." 

J.  Thomas  Lyons  will  address  the 
New  York  Advertising  Club  on  January 
10.  Mr.  Lyons  is  service  manager  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  manager  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  who  was  ill  last  week,  is  back 
at  his  desk  again. 

Arthur  Brisbane,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Journal,  was  the  principal  speak¬ 
er  Thursday  evening  before  the  League 
of  Foreign  Born  Citizens,  at  138  Second 
Avenue,  New  York.  His  subject  was 
“The  Americanization  of  the  Native 
Born." 


OTHER  CITIES.— W.  W.  Shannon, 
former  Mayor  of  Berwick,  Pa.,  and 
a  well-known  newspaper  man,  was  the 
speaker  January  3  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Cincinnati  Ad  Club. 

C.  A.  Radford,  of  Fargo,  N.  D.,  is  now 
the  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  office  of 
the  Western  Newspaper  Union. 

Russell  H.  Downey,  in  charge  of  the 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  office  of  the  South  Bend 
Tribune,  who  was  hurt  recently  by  be¬ 
ing  thrown  from  a  skidding  automobile, 
has  recovered  sufficiently  to  return  to 
duty. 

Robert  B.  Waters,  connected  with  the 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times  for  thirty  years, 
became  business  manager  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal,  at  Albany,  January  2. 

Harry  R.  Stringer,  known  throughout 
the  Middle  West  as  “the  world’s  young¬ 
est  copy-reader,”  is  reading  copy  on  the 
telegraph  desk  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Peter  Curley,  former  police  reporter 
on  the  Detroit  Times,  recently  resigned 
and  returned  to  his  home  in  Chicago 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  father. 

Lew  F.  Benton,  formerly  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Ledger,  has  been  made  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Lars  Lue  has  joined  the  local  staff 
of  the  Detroit  News. 


Boston. — J.  a.  Tyson  has  returned 
from  New  York  city  and  rejoined  the 
rewrite  staff  of  the  Post. 

Paul  Werner,  of  the  Herald  art  de¬ 
partment,  has  been  spending  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s  in  New  York. 

The  reporters  covering  Billy  Sunday’s 
campaign  presented  the  evangelist  with 
a  gold  engraved  fountain  pen  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  Each  member  of  the  press  re¬ 
ceived  an  autographed  photograph  from 
Mr.  Sunday. 

Joseph  Brooks,  of  the  Post,  is  on  a  va¬ 
cation  in  New  Hampshire. 

George  S.  Decker  and  T’homas  Phelan 
are  covering  the  Small  niurder  trial  at 
Osslpee,  N.  H.,  for  the  American. 
Proctor  P.  Lincoln,  city  editor  of  the 


Cambridge  Standard,  has  been  made 
Cambridge  representative  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can.  Arthur  Browne,  who  has  been  do¬ 
ing  Cambridge  for  the  American,  is  ill 
with  nervous  prostration. 

Michael  Quigley,  who  covers  the  South 
End  for  the  Post,  and  Frank  Fay,  who 
covers  Roxbury,  are  on  sick  leave. 

James  S.  Collins  has  severed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Post  city  staff. 
^Walter  S.  Jacobs  has  been  made  Rox¬ 
bury  representative  of  the  Post.  He 
replaces  Americo  Brogi. 

Ralph  S.  Stratton,  who  covers  Cam¬ 
bridge  for  the  Herald,  has  been  reelect¬ 
ed  councilman  of  Cambridge. 

Charles  S.  Manning  has  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Cambridge  Chroni¬ 
cle. 

Robinson  Cook,  a  former  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Boston  Post  and  the 
son  of  a  prominent  Portland,  Me.,  bank¬ 
er,  leaves  New  York  to-day  for 
B'rance,  where  he  will  join  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ambulance  Corps.  He  has  volun¬ 
teered  for  six  months’  service,  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  ordered  to  Salonica,  Greece, 
for  duty.  He  joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Post  last  spring,  and  worked  until  a 
few  weeks  ago. 


PHILADELPHIA.— Richard  J.  Beam¬ 
ish,  directing  editor  of  the  Press,  who 
is  coming  to  be  recognized  more  and 
more  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability, 
contributed  a  superb  poem,  “The  Three 
Prayers,"  to  the  Christmas  issue  of  his 
paper. 

Herbert  Walter  Crowhurst  sails  on 
Saturday  for  France,  where  he  will  join 
the  American  Red  Cross  as  ambulance 
driver.  He  comes  of  a  family  of  news¬ 
paper  men,  his  father,  now  assistant* 
manager  of  the  Walton,  and  his  uncle, 
Ernest,  being  well-known  for  many 
years  as  sports  writers.  Another  uncle, 
F'rank,  was  identified  with  local  papers 
before  leaving  for  the  Philippines, 
where  he  died,  and  the  young  man  was 
a  reporter  before  he  went  into  the 
automobile  business. 

Charles  Plerie  Garde,  night  editor  of 
the  Inquirer,  Ben  K.  Raleigh,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evening  Ledger,  and  R.  J. 
Beamish,  of  the  Press,  were  the  judges 
who  awarded  the  prizes  at  the  annual 
parade  of  ‘The  Shooters.” 

Lee  Pape,  of  the  Press,  wrote  one  of 
the  plays  in  this  week’s  bill  of  the  Stage 
Society  at  the  Little  Theatre.  Henry 
Starr  Richardson,  editor  of  the  Star, 
contributed  an  adaptation  of  a  Ber¬ 
nard  Shaw  stor>'. 

John  Grlbbel,  one  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Public  Ledger,  was  reelected 
president  of  the  Union  League. 

Bartley  J.  Doyle,  vice-president  of  the 
World’s  Salesmen  Congress,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Keystone  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
twentieth  annual  dinner  of  the  Stove 
Salesmen’s  Association,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Edwin  M.  Giles,  formerly  of  the  staff 
of  the  Star,  and  more  recently  private 
secretary  of  Charles  E.  Carpenter,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  manufacturing  firm  of  E.  F. 
Houghton  &  Co.,  has  been  made  editor 
of  the  Houghton  Pay  Envelope,  one  of 
three  unique  house  organs  of  the 
Houghton  Line.  He  is  turning  out  Im¬ 
mensely  readable  stuff,  interesting  even 
to  those  who  are  not  part  of  the  big 
family. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Hess,  professor  of  com¬ 
merce  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  spoke  recently  at  the  University 
on  ‘’Advertl-slng.”  He  emphasized  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  the  greatest  me¬ 
dium  for  the  sale  of  goods,  and  praised 
the  copy  carried  in  the  papers  to-day 
as  highly  honest  and  trustworthy. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.— Major  G.  Ed¬ 
ward  Buxton  and  John  R.  Rathom,  of 
the  Journal,  participated  in  the  first 
annual  rally  and  conference  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Boy  Scouts.  The  former 
delivered  an  address,  while  the  latter 
presided. 

A.  W.  Talbot,  Hugh  McCabe,  and 
Stephen  A.  Greene,  of  the  Journal;  Hin¬ 
son  Stiles,  of  the  News;  Arthur  Holland 
and  Martin  BTaherty,  of  the  Tribune, 
and  Dan  Lawlor  and  Thomas  Dinneney, 
of  the  Pawtucket  Times,  are  covering 
the  Legislature  for  their  respective 
papers.  The  session  opened  Tuesday. 

David  J.  White,  formerly  a  publisher-; 
Senator  William  G.  Troy,  Richard  W. 
Jennings,  deputy  speaker,  and  John  B. 
S.  Brazeau  are  former  newspaper  men, 
who  took  seats  in  the  Legislature  Tues¬ 
day. 

Cl  LEVELAND.— Elbert  H.  Baker, 
>•  president,  and  George  M.  Rogers,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager,  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  were  the  recipients  of  gold-em¬ 
bossed  greetings  from  heads  of  all  de¬ 
partments  and  the  members  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  office  staffs  of  the 
newspaper  for  a  New  Year’s  present. 
The  names  of  three  hundred  persons 
appeared  on  the  document. 

C.  S.  Clark,  president  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Advertising  Club,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  resident  manager  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Union,  succeeding  W. 
S.  Edson,  former  Cleveland  manager, 
who  goes  to  Chicago. 


CHICAGO. — Bert  Clarke,  formerly  po¬ 
litical  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Ex¬ 
aminer,  i^  now  on  the  copy  desk  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

W.  B.  McCormick,  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  American  .staff,  is  conducting 
that  paper’s  campaign  against  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  city’s  police  force  due  to  a 
shortage  of  funds. 

Parke  Brown,  E.  O.  Phillips,  Joe  Pier¬ 
son,  George  Morris,  and  several  other 
men  on  the  local  staff  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  received  bonuses  of  10  per  cent, 
of  their  salary.  The  Tribune  gave  these 
bonuses  to  men  who  have  been  employ¬ 
ed  five  years  or  more. 


Milwaukee.  —  Don  E.  cham¬ 
berlain,  formerly  rewrite  man  in 
the  United  Press  Chicago  office,  is  now 
managing  the  affairs  of  that  association 
in  Wisconsin,  with  headquarters  in  Mil¬ 
waukee. 


Julius  Liebman,  news  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has  resumed  his 
work  after  a  few  days’  illness. 

John  Roberts,  formerly  of  Racine, 
Wis.,  is  on  the  police  run  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Daily  News. 

Dr.  John  Mulvey,  for  several  years  a 
reporter  on  Milwaukee  newspapers,  is- 
now  teaching  languages  in  the  Wiscon- 
son  Conservatory  of  Music. 

E.  J.  Moriarity  and  James  Martin,  two 
well-known  Milwaukee  newspaper  men, 
the  former  for  several  years  political 
man  on  the  Free  Press,  and  the  latter 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee 
Leader  staff,  have  incorporated  the 
Press  Publicity  Bureau  here. 

Miss  Ruth  Murphy,-  society  editor  of 
the  Sentinel,  has  resumed  her  position 
after  a  month’s  leave  of  absence. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.— Charles  W.  Her- 
zlnger,  city  editor  of  the  Red  Bluff 
Daily  News,  spent  the  holidays  in  this 
city.  Herzinger  is  a  member  of  the 
San  Francisco  Press  Club  and  attended 
the  holiday  “jinks"  while  here. 

F.  W.  Kellogg,  publisher  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call,  has  just  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Los  Angeles. 

C.  H.  Rowell,  editor  of  the  Fresno 
Republican,  and  Harry  Hammond,  ed¬ 
itor  and  publisher  of  the  Byron  Times, 
were  holiday  visitors  in  San  Francisco. 


VISITORS  TO  NEW  YORK 
William  Z.  Taylor,  manager  York 
(Pa.)  Dispatch  and  Daily. 

D.  N.  Slep,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror. 

W.  T.  Anderson,  publisher  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph. 


H.  D.  Lemley  Comes  East 
H.  D.  Lemley,  of  Ottumwa,  la.,  has 
assumed  the  duties  of  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Advertiser.  Mr. 
Lemley  has  had  a  successful  career  In 
the  West  on  some  of  the  largest  and 
best  daily  newspapers  of  that  section  of 
the  country,  including  the  Ottumwa  Re¬ 
view;  Star,  Kansas  City;  Register,  Des 
Moines;  and  other  well-known  newspa¬ 
pers. 


Louis  Wiley  Improving 

Louts  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  who  was  recently 
operated  upon  in  a  New  York  hospital 
for  appendicitis,  is  progressing  favora¬ 
bly  toward  complete  recovery. 


Tne  Providence  Journal 
nas  con'tracted  for 
tlie  Haskin  Service 
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In  the  after-  DARLING  TO  DRAW  FOR  TRIBUNE  WISHAR  JOINS  I.  N.  S.  STAFF 


cers  will  also  take  place, 
noon  there  will  be  round-table  discus- 

sions  on  copy  reading,  head  writing,  art.  Will  Remain  wilh  Des  Moines  Register, 
feature  stories,  short  features,  handling  Making  Trips  to  New  York, 

reporters,  assignment  desk,  and  depart-  The  New  York  Tribune  furnishes  to 
_ ^ _ _ The  Editor  and  Publisher,  the  follow- 

Bing  statement: 

“Jay  N.  Darling,  cartoonist  of  the 
Des  Moines  Kegister,  has  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  New  York  Tribune 
to  draw  for  them  and  their  syndicate  a 
daily  cartoon.  Mr.  Darling  will  main¬ 
tain  bis  residence  in  Iowa  and  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Register,  making  trips 
to  New  York  from  time  to  time.  The 
Tribune  syndicate  arrangement  does  not 
include  the  State  of  Iowa, 


OHIO  CITY  EDITORS 


Will  Be  Eastern  Business  Manager  with 
Headquarters  in  New  York. 

John  Hermann  Wlshar,  for  the  last 
two  years  city  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call  and  Post,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  International  News  Service  in 
New  York  city.  He  will  make  his  head- 


which  will 
continue  to  be  handled  by  the  Des 
Moines  Register  as  in  the  past.  “Ding," 
as  Mr.  Darling  signs  himself,  is  a 
widely  reproduced  American  cartoonist, 
and  his  introduction  to  a  wider  Elastern 
audience  will  doubtless  be  as  wel¬ 
come  as  was  that  of  Briggs,  whose  daily 
cartoon  is  one  of  the  Tribune’s  best 
known  features. 

Mr.  Darling  sent  to  The  Editor  and 
Publisher  a  telegram,  under  date  of 
January  4,  denying  the  report  that  he 
is  to  leave  the  Des  Moines  Register.  He 
states: 

“It  is  my  intention  to  remain  perma¬ 
nently  with  the  Des  Moines  Register. 
Any  report  that  I  expect  to  change 
to  a  New  York  paper,  or  any  other 
paper  is  a  mistake.  The  rumor  in  ques¬ 
tion  had  reference  only  to  syndicate 
service." 

Gardner  Cowles,  publisher  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  informs  The  Editor 
AND  Publisher,  under  date  of  January 
3.  that  the  report  that  Mr.  Darling  is  to 
come  to  New  York  is  absolutely  a  mis¬ 
take,  as  “Mr.  Darling  has  no  such  in¬ 
tention.”  The  confusion  about  the  mat¬ 
ter  arose,  of  course,  from  the  fact  that  the 
Tribune  Syndicate  had  aranged  to  sell 
sell  some  of  the  cartoons  of  Mr.  Darl¬ 
ing,  as  explained  in  the  above  state¬ 
ment.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  im¬ 
pression  was  ^ven  in  previous  news 
items  that  the  artist  was  to  sever  his 
connection  with  the  Register. 


ments.  The  officers  will  take  up  for 
discussion  questions  for  adoption  on 
chain  policy  exchange  idea,  bureau  of 
research,  and  a  city  editors’  reference 
service.  The  home  idea  will  be  discussed 
by  President  Steen,  while  Joseph  T. 
Meyera  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
department  of  journalism,  will  tell 
“How  Editors  are  Developed  Through  a 
Journalistic  School.” 


J.  H.  Wishar. 


quarters  in  New  York  city  as  Elastern 
business  manager. 

Mr.  Wishar  has  been  in  newspaper 
and  magazine  work  for  the  last  four¬ 
teen  years,  having  been  connected  with 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  and  the  Oakland 
Tribune.  He  also  w'as  at  one  time  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wasp,  a  weekly  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  magazine,  and  editor  of  the  West¬ 
erly  World,  a  monthly  Pacific  Coast 
magazine. 

Lately  Mr.  Wishar  has  been  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Market  Street  Association, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
organizations  of  financiers  and  business 
men  in  San  Francisco. 


JOURNALISM  HELPED  MABIE 


MY  HUSBAND 
AND  I” 


University  of  Minnesota  Offers  Short 
Course  to  Newspaper  Men. 

The  department  of  journalism  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  will  offer  its 
first  editors’  short  course  February  Il¬ 
ls,  in  response  to  a  demand  from  the 
editors  of  the  State.  It  is  -the  purpose 
to  make  the  course  as  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  as  possible.  Much  attention  will 
be  given  to  advertising  writing  and  de¬ 
sign,  advertising  rates  and  campaigns, 
circulation  building,  cost  accounting, 
and  editorial  management.  Supple¬ 
menting  this  clas.sroom  work  will  Le  a 
series  of  Inspirational  addresses  by 
some  of  the  leaders  in  the  newspaper 
profession.  The  course  will  be  given  en 
the  campus  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  that  the  editors  may  escape  the 
distractions  of  city  life  and  the  I.egis- 
lature  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 


Papers  that  want  to  start  the 
new  year  off  with  an  excellent 
new  marriage  serial  should 
send  to  us  for  samples  of  "My 
Husband  and  I.” 

This  is  an  unusual  romantic 
serial,  in  which  the  interest 
is  sustained  from  day  to  day 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  and 
still  without  that  sobful  strain¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  most  seri¬ 
als  of  this  sort. 

Jane  Phelps  has  written  it — 
a  master  of  the  art  of  the  day- 
hy-day  serial — and  a  woman 
with  a  lot  of  knowledge  of 
human  beings,  married  hu¬ 
man  lieings  especially. 

"My  Husband  and  I”  runs 
about  400  words  a  day.  It 
has  been  a  big  success  in 
many  papers,  and  is  perhaps 
the  very  thing  you  want  in 
this  line  for  the  coming  year. 

The 

GEORGE  M  ATTHEWADAMS 

Service 

8  W.  40lk  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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BOSTON  GLOBE  FIRST 

IN  1916 

In  Total  Lines  of  Advertising 
Printed 

In  Total  Lines  of  Automobile 
and  Accessory  Advertising 

In  Total  Number  of  Want  and 
Classified  Advts  Printed 

Total  Advertising 

Total  lines  of  advertising  printed  in  the  Boston  papers 
having  Daily  and  Sunday  editions,  during  the  year  1916 
was: 

GLOBE  9,665,316 

Second  Paper  9,099,484 
Third  Paper .  5,970,440 
Fourth  Paper  5,515,425 

(The  above  totals  include  all  of  the  advertising,  wants, 
classified  and  display,  printed  in  the  various  papers  dur¬ 
ing  1916.) 

Total  number  of  Want  and  Classified  advts  printed  during  1916:  Globe 
578,347.  Second  paper  230,151.  Third  paper  110,370.  Fourth  Paper  93,632. 

In  placing  business  in  the  Globe’s  territory,  its  The  Globe  enters  the  year  1917  with  a  greater 

tremendous  circulation  in  the  Greater  Boston  Dis-  net  paid  average  circulation,  Daily  and  Sunday,  than 
trict  should  always  be  considered.  ever  before  in  its  history. 

To  get  your  share  of  the  trade  of  the  best  clientele  in  New  England, 
plan  to  use  liberal  space  in  the  Boston  Globe  during  the  present  year 


Automobile  Advertising 

Total  Lines  of  Automobile  and  Accessory  advertising 
printed  in  1916: 

GLOBE  1,067,719 

Second  Paper .  801,807 

Third  Paper  .  .  432,269 
Fourth  Paper  .  398,992 


il 
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Among  the  Four  ownerships  of  Morning,  Evening 
ownership  stands  Supreme  in  volume  of  advertising 

The  Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  World  printed  in  twelve  months,  1  7,69 1 ,230  lines 
The  Morning  and  Sunday  American  and  the  Evening  Journal 

printed  in  twelve  months,  -----  1  6,4 1  6,5 01  lines 

World’s  excess  volume  over  the  American  and  Journal,  1,274,729  lines 

The  Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  World  printed  in  twelve  months,  1  7,69 1 ,230  lines 
The  Morning  and  Sunday  Herald  and  Evening  Telegram 

printed  in  twelve  months,  -----  1  4,887,1  25  lines 

World’s  excess  volume  over  the  Herald  and  Telegram,  2,804,105  lines 

The  Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  World  printed  in  twelve  months,  1  7,691 ,230  lines 
The  Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  Sun  printed  in  twelve  months,  9,805,046  lines 

World’s  excess  volume  over  the  Sun,  -  -  7,886,184  lines 

The  following  figures  show  the  gains  made  by  the  World  combination  as  well  as 
the  gains  made  by  the  other  combinations— again  proving  World  supremacy. 

The  Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  World  gained  in  twelve  months,  1 ,985,201  lines 
The  Morning  and  Sunday  American  and  the  Evening  Journal 

gained  in  twelve  months,  -  -  -  ^  -  799,072  lines 

World’s  excess  gain  over  the  American  and  Journal,  1,186,129  lines 

The  Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  World  gained  in  twelve  months,  1 ,985,201  lines 
The  Morning  and  Sunday  Herald  and  Evening  Telegram 

gained  in  twelve  months, .  1 02,362  lines 

World’s  excess  gain  over  Herald  and  Telegram,  -  1,882,839  lines 

The  Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  World  ga  ned  in  twelve  months,  1 ,985,20 1  lines 
The  Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  Sun  gained  in  twelve  months,  1,127,853  lines 

World’s  excess  gain  over  the  Sun,  -  -  -  857,348  lines 

The  New  York  World 
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and  Sunday  Newspapers,  The  New  York  World 
irinted  for  the  twelve  months  ending  Dec.  31, 1916 — 


These  figures  are  very  significant.  They  are  also  very  impressive. 
They  accentuate  the  leadership  of  The  World.  They  clearly  point 
the  way  to  advertisers  as  to  how  much  of  their  appropriation  for 
the  year  1917  shall  be  se':  apart  for  use  in  the  World  combination. 


In  order  to  impress  advertisers  still  further  with  World  supremacy,  it  offers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  as  showing  the  position  of  its  Morning  and  Sunday  Editions  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  Morning  and  Sunday  Times, 


The  Morning  and  Sunday  World  printed  in  twelve  months 
The  Morning  and  Sunday  Times  printed  in  twelve  months 

World^s  excess  volume  over  the  Times 

The  Morning  and  Sunday  World  gained  in  twelve  months 
The  Morning  and  Sunday  Times  gained  in  twelve  months 

World’s  excess  gain  over  the  Times  -  - 


12,767,920  lines 
1  1 ,552,496  lines 

1,215,424  lines 


2,260,993  lines 
1 ,869,934  lines 

391,059  lines 


The  New  York  World  is  the  Barometer  of  Business,  When  business  comes  along 
a-plenty,  The  World  shows  a  greater  gain  than  any  other  paper.  But  whether 
business  goes  up  or  down 

1 

Always  Stands  as  the  Leader 
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EXPERIENCES  IN  THE  ADVERTISING  FIELD 

Brains,  as  Well  as  Money,  Must  Be  Put  into  Publicity  to  Obtain  Satisfactory 
Results — Reckless  Rushing  into  Type  is  Apt  to  Bring  Disaster — 
Optimism  Alone  Will  Not  Gain  Success. 

By  Kex  Case. 


BILL  HITS  POLITICAL  ADS 


There  is  nothing  mythical,  magic, 
or  uncertain  about  advertising.  It 
is  as  definite  and  positive  a  force 
as  electricity.  It  is  the  faulty  or  skilful 
manner  in  which  the  power  of  advertis¬ 
ing  is  harnes.sod  that  makes  it  appear  to 
t*c  .somewhat  freakish  in  its  workings. 

Whether  your  message  is  lengthy  or 
brief,  for  good  or  for  bad,  for  profit  or 
for  lo.ss,  the  electric  current  will  carry 
it  just  the  same.  Equally  absolute  and 
certain  is  the  carrying  power  of  pub¬ 
licity.  The  result  that  it  brings  in  each 
individual  case  depends,  not  upon  the 
eificiency  of  this  great  agency  of  com¬ 
munication,  but  upon  the  purpose  for 
which,  the  manner  in  which,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  utilized. 

Every  merchandising  or  educational 
problem  requires  individual  treatment. 

Some  three  years  ago  a  Broadway 
merchant  who  had  conducted  an  unpre¬ 
tentious  tailoring  establishment  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  was  induced  to 
stray  from  his  beaten  path  of  conserva¬ 
tism  and  test,  for  his  own  satisfaction, 
the  virility  of  newspaper  advertising.  A 
few  orders  a  day  had  kept  the  shop  door 
ot>en,  but  that  was  about  all.  Would 
the  right  kind  of  publicity  swell  the 
count  of  his  cash  register  to  any  appre¬ 
ciable  extent?  That  was  the  question. 
A  trial  advertisement  of  a  semi-sensa¬ 
tional  nature  was  prepared  and  publish¬ 
ed  in  one  of  the  big  evening  newspapers. 
A  definite  plan  of  campaign  had  been  de¬ 
cided  upon.  An  attractive  line  of  spe¬ 
cially  priced  woollens  was  placed  in 
stock.  The  masses  were  appealed  to. 
A  small-profit  price  was  featured.  The 
results  were  awaited  with  doubt  and 
misgiving.  But  the  proposition  being 
well  thought  out,  the  message  to  the 
public  carefully  framed,  the  medium  of 
publicity  wisely  chosen,  the  advertising 
current  was  unhampered  by  cross-wire 
or  short-circuit,  and  the  inevitable  hap¬ 
pened.  Over  $1,800  worth  of  made-to- 
measure  clothing  was  sold  by  closing 
time  the  night  after  the  advertisement 
in  question  appeared.  More  advertise¬ 
ments  were  prepared  and  published. 
tMher  newspapers  were  added  to  the  list. 
At  the  year's  end  seven  additional  stores 
had  been  opened  and  were  doing  a  flour¬ 
ishing  business.  To-day  there  are  more 
than  twenty  stores  in  the  chain,  and  the 
one-time  tailoring  firm  of  but  local  re¬ 
pute  Is  advertised  as  ‘the  largest  mer¬ 
chant  tailoring  house  in  the  world.” 

If  the  average  advertiser  would  put 
half  as  much  brains  into  the  planning 
of  his  adverti^ng  campaign  as  he  put^ 
money  into  the  prosecution  of  it,  obitu¬ 
ary  notices  of  defunct  business  enter¬ 
prises  would  be  crowded  from  the  news¬ 
papers  by  prosperity  nfites. 

POORLY  PREPARED  COPY  FORECASTS  FAILURE. 

It  is  a  sad  fact,  but  there  are  adver¬ 
tising  optimists  who  are  far  more  dan¬ 
gerous  to  themselves  than  an  advertis¬ 
ing  skeptic  ever  could  be.  The  latter 
may  remain  in  a  rut  and  forego  reap¬ 
ing  the  rich  fruits  of  progress,  but  the 
former  is  not  only  his  pocketbook’s 
worst  enemy,  but  keeps  striking  the 
giant  Publicity  below  the  belt  in  his 
friendly  but  illusioned  struggle  for  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  advertising  optimist  is  the  man 
who  seems  to  think  that  an  advertise¬ 
ment  is  endowed  with  superhuman  pow¬ 
ers.  He  is  the  man  who  rushes  reck¬ 
lessly  Into  type,  who  is  careless  in  the 
selection  of  mediums,  downright  crim¬ 
inal  In  the  carelessness  with  which  he 
prepares  hIs  copyi  and  then  exi>ects 


worlds  to  fall  and  suns  to  rise  the  mo¬ 
ment  his  appeal  thunders  forth  to 
hypnotize  a  waiting  public.  He  is  like 
the  man  who  orders  a  suit  of  clothes 
by  telephone  or  cashes  a  check  just  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  check.  If  be  doesn’t  fare 
as  be  thought  he  would,  it  must  be 
somebody  else’s  fault- 

An  optimistic  investment  man  recent¬ 
ly  bought  a  full-page  space  in  a  small 
country  newspaper  up  the  State.  He 
wrote  the  copy  himself,  offering  for  sale 
so-called  8  per  cent,  stock  in  his  com¬ 
pany,  which  conducted  a  chain  of  “small 
loan”  offices  located  in  different  cities. 
He  illuminated  the  page  with  cuts  of 
some  of  the  loan  offices  he  controlled. 
The  advertisement  looked  wonderfully 
fine  from  across  the  room.  And  see  how 
big  it  was!  Surely,  he  thought  (and 
actually  predicted),  his  announce¬ 
ment  would  create  a  sensation  and  be 
pinned  to  the  walls  of  many  homes  and 
offices.  And  what  a  lot  of  stock  it  would 
sell!  Well,  the  ad.  went  forth  on  its 
gold-reaping  mission.  The  optimist 
bought  many  copies  of  the  paper  in 
which  the  announcement  was  printed 
and  sent  them  to  friends  as  a  master¬ 
piece  of  his  handiwork.  Then  came  the 
inevitable  dull  thud.  Scarcely  a  re¬ 
sponse  came  to  his  trumpet  call.  Not  a 
single  worthwhile  lead  was  received  to 
bolster  up  his  now  tottering  faith  in 
advertising. 

In  the  first  place,  the  advertiser  was 
dazzled  by  the  large  space  his  announce¬ 
ment  occupied.  Secondly,  it  was  a  case 
where  quantity  again  took  the  count 
from  quality.  As  to  circulation,  a  hand¬ 
bill,  reasonably  distributed,  would  have 
covered  a  much  large  field  than  the 
newspaper  employed,  and  at  a  substan¬ 
tial  saving  In  expense.  But  the  real 
crime  was  in  the  copy.  “We  operate 
within  the  limits  of  the  law,"  read  the 
first  headline  blast  that  shattered  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  in  the  ad.  Then  followed 
a  lengthy  preamble  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  governing  the  operations  of  loan 
companies.  The  best  way  to  condemn 
an  enterprise  Is  to  excuse  it.  The  rest 
of  the  ad,  was  a  rambling  talk  about 
what  the  company  “wanted,”  with  but 
scant  mention  of  what  it  had  to  “offer.” 

Had  the  “8  per  cent,  interest”  feature 
been  played  up  and  the  proposed  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  company’s  Interests 
clearly  outlined,  smaller  space  in  a 
carefully  selected  medium  used,  or  had 
a  forceful,  compelling  prospectus,  back¬ 
ed  up  by  a  series  of  strong  follow-up 
letters,  been  sent  to  wisely  chosen  lists 
of  prospective  investors,  Mr.  Optimist 
in  all  probability,  would  now  be  spelling 
his  name  with  a  capital  O. 

(This  i«  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Case  on  Advertising  Experiences. 
The  next  vMl  illustrate  educational 
value,  in  creaXing  in  the  reader  the  de¬ 
sire  to  possess  the  product  advertised.) 


Sphinx  Dinner  Postponed 

The  date  of  the  January  dinner  of 
the  Sphinx  CHub  has  been  changed  from 
January  9  to  ’Tuesday,  January  16,  one 
week  later.  The  notice  of  postponement 
states  that  It  was  made  to  “accommo¬ 
date  our  very  good  friend,  *Oscar,’  of 
the  Waldorf.”  The  notice  further  states 
that  It  will  be  an  “all -advertising  night," 
and  adds  that  the  accommodation  will 
be  limited  to  160. 

The  things  you’ll  bo  remembered  by 
are  those  things  which  you  do  differ¬ 
ently  from  othera  _ 


Corrupt  Practices  Act  Would  Limit  Paid 
Campaign  Publicity. 

Washington,  January  3. — The  Cor¬ 
rupt  Practices  act,  which  wiU  tend  to 
minimize  fraud  in  national  elections, 
that  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate, 
having  just  been  reported  back  to  that 
body  after  having  been  re-committed, 
has  several  provisions  relating  to  the 
part  newspapers  cannot  play  in  nation¬ 
al  elections.  This  bill,  that  has  passed 
the  House  and  has  been  pending  in  the 
Senate  for  six  or  eight  months,  has  been 
repeatedly  urged  for  passage  by  Demo¬ 
cratic  members  of  the  Senate,  and  it  is 
believed  that,  in  the  amended  form 
(having  just  been  re-written),  it  will 
receive  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  The 
main  features  of  this  bill  have  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  The  Editor  and  Publisher 
on  several  occasions.  By  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  election  betting  and  adver¬ 
tising  of  betting  odds  would  be  made  a 
felony.  The  bill  provides  that  any  per¬ 
son  or  corporation  withdrawing  or 
threatening  to  withdraw  patronage,  ad¬ 
vertising,  or  otherwise  from  any  publi¬ 
cation  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  its 
attitude  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony. 

Newspapers  or  periodicals  charging 
for  political  advertising  in  excess  of 
normal  commercial  advertising  rates,  or 
refusing  non-libelious  political  adver¬ 
tisements  offered  at  such  rates,  when  it 
opens  its  columns  to  other  political  ad¬ 
vertising,  would  be  denied  the  use  of 
the  mails  for  thirty  days. 

The  measure  provides  that  no  publi¬ 
cation  shall  publish  gratuitously  any 
political  matter  during  a  campaign  ex¬ 
cept  that  written  by  its  own  employees, 
unless  the  matter  is  signed  by  the  real 
name  of  the  author,  and  that  no  politi¬ 
cal  advertising  matter  intended  to  in¬ 
fluence  an  election  shall  be  published 
unless  marked  as  ’'paid  advertising  mat¬ 
ter,”  with  the  name  of  the  candidate  or 
committee  presenting  it  attached. 


CLEARS  SECRETARY  DANIELS 


Editor  Britton  Says  Navy’s  Head  Does 
Not  Write  Editorials. 

Writing  to  the  New  Yofk  World  from 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Edward  E.  Britton,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer, 
thus  clears  Secretary  Daniels  of  an  un¬ 
pleasant  imputation: 

“I  have  been  Informed  by  some  papers 
that  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  News 
and  Observer  of  Sunday  morning  with 
reference  to  the  refusal  of  the  Allies 
to  consider  the  German  note  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  peace  proposals  has  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Daniels,  the  President  of  the  News  and 
Observer  Publishing  Company. 

“Prom  the  day  that  Mr.  Daniels  be¬ 
came  Secretary  of  the  Navy  I  have 
been  entirely  responsible  for  the  policy 
of  the  paper,  which  discuses  national 
and  other  public  questions  without  sug¬ 
gestion  or  intimation  of  Mr.  Daniels. 
The  attempt  to  fix  responsibility  upon 
Mr.  Daniels  for  that  editorial  is  as  un¬ 
justified  as  to  criticise  him  for  any 
other  editorial  on  the  News  and  Ob¬ 
server.” 


Can  Shop  Throngh  Paper 
The  Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee  has  a  shopper, 
a  member  of  the  Bee’s  staff,  a  woman 
wdth  discrimination  of  taste  and  buying 
judgment,  to  do  shopping  free  for  Bee 
readera  Her  services  are  absolutely 
free,  and  she  receives  no  commission 
from  buyers  or  the  storea  She  is  called 
“Polly  the  Shopper,”  and  will  be  a  per¬ 
manent  institution  in  the  Bee  office. 


SEES  OPTIMISM  EVERYWHERE 


Presiiient  Rakin,  of  Mahin  Advertising 
Company,  Talks  About  1917. 

William  H.  Rakin,  president  of  the 
Mahin  Advertising  Company,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  declares  in  a  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Commercial  that  “advertising 
men,  one  and  all,  begin  1917  sure  of 
prosperity  because  they  are  sure  of 
themselves.”  Continuing  he  said: 

“Advertising  and  advertising  men 
have  taken  long  strides  in  1916.  It  is 
an  inspiration  to  review  this  progress. 
The  progress  of  1917,  however,  is  bound 
to  outstrip  all  that  has  gone  before.  Ad¬ 
vertising  has  shaken  itself  entirely  free 
of  its  stripling  conceits  and  foibles,  and 
has  placed  itself  with  the  world’s  busi¬ 
nesses  and  professions  that  have  ar¬ 
rived. 

“The  business  man  of  all  classes,  the 
average  man  in  the  home,  has  in  the 
year  past  felt  the  forcefulness  of  good 
advertising.  The  nation  has  been  sway¬ 
ed  by  its  logic.  Good  advertising  is  to¬ 
day  a  fundamental  factor  in  economics. 
If  it  is  not  the  foundation  of  business, 
it  at  least  is  the  lighting  system  of  it — 
the  windows  through  which  the  world 
may  peer — the  ’Silent  Salesman’  who 
goes  forth  and  sells  the  Inside  to  the 
great  Outside.  It  would  be  hard  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  grip  that  advertising  has 
on  the  United  States;  on  the  world.  It 
probably  means  more  to  users  and  con¬ 
sumers  than  to  the  manufacturer  and 
seller.” 


Here  for  Automobile  Show 
A  fair-sized  delegation  of  newspaper 
men  from  other  cities  are  in  New  York 
to  attend  the  annual  automobile  show  in 
the  Grand  Central  Palace.  The  show 
opens  to-day  and  will  end  next  Satur¬ 
day.  Among  those  now  in  New  York  are 
the  following:  W.  F.  Sammons,  Utica 
(N..  Y.)  Observer;  E.  Edenburn,  Detroit 
News;  Otis  Moore,  Detroit  Free  Press; 
Monte  Sohn,  Washington  Times;  Arthur 
Migler,  Buffalo  Times;  E.  B.  Wei.ss,  Bal¬ 
timore  American;  W.  H.  Hanscom,  New 
Haven  Union;  Herbert  Smith,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press;  F.  E.  Grunagle,  Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times;  J.  C.  Kerrison,  Boston 
American;  J.  T.  Sullivan,  Boston  Globe; 
C.  F.  Marden,  Boston  Tran.script ;  Ed. 
Westlake,  Chicago  Post;  Howard  Fisk, 
Washington  Post. 


New  I.  N.  S.  Connections 

With  the  addition  on  January  15  of 
the  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Journal,  the 
leased  wire  system  of  the  Pacific  News 
Service  and  the  International  News 
Service,  working  in  conjunction,  will 
cover  all  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  miles.  On  the 
same  day  that  the  Journal  begins  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  leased  wire,  the  Oakland 
Call  and  Post  will  also  be  hooked  on  the 
Pacifle  News  leased  wire.  The  San 
Francisco  Call  and  Post  has  decided  to 
establish  a  separate  office  in  Oakland, 
and  issue  a  special  Oakland  edition  from 
there.  This  will  discontinue  the  Call  and 
Post’s  former  custom  of  sending  an 
Oakland  edition  acro.ss  the  bay.  The 
Oakland  Tribune  has  just  signed  a 
long-time  contract  for  the  day-leased 
wire  and  Saturday  night-leased  wire  of 
the  International  News  Service,  through 
the  Pacifle  News. 


Annual  Editorial  Conference 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Editorial 
Conference  of  the  New  York  Business 
Publishers’  Association  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  January  9.  The  Plan  and 
Scope  Committee  of  the  Conference  will 
prepare  the  programme  for  the  meet¬ 
ing. 
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UNCLE  SAM'S  BEST  CUSTOMER 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  for  the  year  ending 
September,  1916,  were  $518,848,540.00.  , - - 1 


This  is  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  all  the  countries  of 
Central  Europe  combined,  even  before  the  war. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1914,  the  total  exports  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  Germany,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  were  $3()0,0;57,311. 

Uncle  Sam’s  safest  and  best  customer  is  his  nearest  neighbor. 

Canada  never  was  so  prosperous  as  now.  Bank  de])osits  are 
$1,250,00(),()0().()(),  an  increase  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  of 
$232,000,000.00. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Canada  do  not  show  as 
large  an  increase,  ])ro])ortionately,  as  those  from  other  countries 
outside  the  war  zone. 

WHY  ? 

Because  Americans  have  an  erroneous  impression  of  conditions  in 
Canada  and  are  not  advertising  as  well  as  formerly. 

Some  American  advertisers  are  losing  a  golden  op])ortunity. 

There  is  work  for  everybody  in  Canada.  Canadians  are  making 
money  and  are  spending  it  on  comforts  and  luxuries. 
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The  Most  Populous  Porfion  of  Prosperous  Canada 

Is  covered  by  'the  Daily  Newspapers  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  shown  above,  and  published  within  the  circle  below. 

Nearly  5,000,000  of  Canada’s  7,440,590  Total  Population  is  Centered  Here. 
Distribution  of  Manufactured  Products  Can  Be  Economically  made. 
These  Str.  ng  Home  Newspapers  Will  Move  Goods  Off  Local  Counters. 
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.newspaper  activities  in  many  cities 

Various  Plans  and  Schemes  That  Are  Being  Employed  to  Build 


Circulation  and 

The  Providence  (li.  I.)  Journal  has 
inaugurated  a  special  free  information 
bureau  in  Washington,  I).  C.,  to  l)e  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Frederic  J.  Haskin. 
Accordins  to  advertisements  printed  in 
the  Journal,  the  purpose  of  the  bureau 
is  to  furnish  any  form  of  information 
that  its  re.aders  may  desire. 

The  Siin  Francisco  Call  made  elab¬ 
orate  arranRements  for  several  hun- 
dnsl  of  its  readers  to  enjoy  the  novelty 
of  spendiiiK  New  Year's  at  Truckee,  in 
tlie  Sierras,  where  all  kinds  of  winter 
siK)rts  are  enjoyed.  A  special  train  of 
Pulim.in  cars  left  San  Francisco  on  Ik*- 
<-ember  29,  and  the  excur.<«onists  spent 
four  days  on  the  tour,  makinp  their 
home  on  the  train  when  It  was  at 
Truckee. 

The  Spokane  (Wa-sh.)  Press  has  add- 
jsl  anotlu-r  feature  to  its  list  of  public 
s<rviee  activities  in  Spokane.  The 
Press  has  created  and  put  into  effect 
the  community  noon  luncheon  idea. 
The  luncheons  are  held  on  alternate 
w«-eks  at  some  centrally  located  res¬ 
taurant  where  business  men,  lawyers, 
bank.s,  workmen,  teachers,  ministers — 
members  of  every  profession  or  trade 
in  life,  are  invited  to  gather  to  listen 
to  informal  talks  on  live,  entertaining 
and  in.structive  .subjects  by  well-in¬ 
formed  speakers. 

The  San  Francisco  Hulletin  is  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Tourist  Association 
of  Central  California  in  a  prize  conte.st, 
open  to  students  in  San  Francisco,  who 
are  enrolled  In  the  high  schools  and 
grammar  grades  of  the  city  school  de¬ 
partment.  Twenty  dollars  will  be  given 
to  the  high  school  student  who  writes 
the  best  essay  on  one  of  a  half-dozen 
subjects  sugge.sted  by  the  Tourist  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Several  smaller  prizes  are  also 
offered.  The  Bulletin  also  offers  a 
flve-dollar  prize  for  the  next  best  e.ssay 
written  by  any  boy  or  girl  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

The  Santa  Cruz  (Cal.)  News  which 
is  .still  undaunted  by  the  high  cost  of 
pH|>er  and  printing  materials,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  new  fa.st  press. 

Taking  its  own  medicine,  the  CHeve- 
land  (O.)  Leader  is  advertising  its  Sun¬ 
day  edition  in  .seventy  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Ohio  within  a  radius  of  sixty-flve 
miles  of  Cleveland.  This  territory  is 
iK-lieved  to  cover  the  buying  population 
of  Cleveland.  According  to  George  F. 
.Moran,  assistant  general  manager,  this 
is  the  largest  numlier  of  newspapers 
ever  employed  by  a  newspaper  in  that 
section  to  advertise  its  product.  T’ 
advertising  plays  up  the  rotogravure, 
motion-picture,  and  other  exclusive 
features  of  the  Sunday  Leader. 

The  Na.shville  Tenne.sseean  recently 
furnished  the  school  children  of  that 
town  with  a  treat.  Through  the  eflfoios 
of  Senator  Luke  I..ea,  the  president  of 
the  corjKjration,  Vance  Cooke,  poet,  au¬ 
thor,  and  humorist,  went  to  Nashville 
and  remained  for  a  week.  During  that 
time  he  lectured  and  recited  his  verse 
at  the  different  school.s.  His  visit  was 
a  great  .success.  Mr.  Cooke  also  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  luncheon  of  the  Nashville 
Ad  Club,  and  for  thirty  minutes  dis-; 
pen.sed  happiness  and  humor. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  offered  prizes 
of  $20,  $10,  $6,  $5,  $4,  $3,  $2,  and  fifty 
$1  seats  at  a  local  theatre  for  the  best 


Increase  Prestige. 

150-word  essay  on  "War  Brides.”  Wo¬ 
men  and  girl  readers  were  eligible  lor 
entrance.  The  contest  was  only  of  four 
days’  duration,  and  gained  many  thou- 
.sands  of  entrants  from  readers  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject. 

The  (Cleveland  (O.)  Press  is  following 
up  its  fight  for  better  traffic  conditions 
in  that  city  by  waging  a  battle  against 
automatic  signal.s.  Reporters  were  .sta¬ 
tioned  at  Euclid  Avenue  and  East  105th 
Street,  one  of  the  most  congested  city 
cro.ssings  in  the  country,  and  they  ob¬ 
tained  enough  data  to  prove  that  the 
signals  are  a.  menace  to  safety  as  well 
as  an  obstruction  to  traffic. 

The  attention  that  is  being  given  to 
church  advertising  of  late  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  feature  in  the  Baltimore 
New.s.  Starting  Saturday,  January  4, 
1913,  with  a  half-page  ad,  the  church 
advertising  has,  through  the  untiring 
work  of  A.  G.  Turner,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  grown  to  a  page  and  a 
half.  The  original  half-page  ad  is  still 
running,  and  has  appeared  regularly 
every  Saturday.  In  view  of  the  recent¬ 
ly  organized  ('ommission  on  Church 
Advertising  and  Publicity,  and  for  the 
organization  of  which  Dr.  C.  F.  Reisner, 
of  New  York,  is  entitled  to  much  credit, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  this  growth.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  Baltimore  News 
prints  the  largest  and  most  complete 
church  advertising  section  in  the  United 
States. 

More  than  1,000  books  were  .sold  this 
week  at  the  annual  book  auction  of 
the  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer.  These 
events  are  held  yearly  to  dispose  of 
the  books  sent  in  by  publishers  for  re¬ 
view.  The  proceeds  go  to  the  Plain 
Dealer  Beneficial  Association  Fund. 
This  Association  Is  open  to  all  members 
of  all  departments  who  have  been  with 
the  newspaper  thirty  days  or  more.  An 
admission  fee  of  $1  and  10  cents  a 
week  pays  the  bill.  At  the  end  of  thf- 
year  diyictnds  are  declared.  Last  year 
more  than  $4  was  returned  to  each 
member,  although  nearly  $800  in  sick 
and  death  benefits  was  distributed. 

The  Cleveland  (O.)  Press  has  taken 
up  the  fight  for  city  manager  form 
of  government  in  that  city,  and  if  the 
initial  articles  and  editorials  carried  in 
the  paper  mean  anything,  the  move¬ 
ment  will  go  a  long  way  toward  ob¬ 
taining  .success  for  the  plan.  The  Press 
contention  is  that  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  politician.s,  the  taxpayers  are 
getting  little  or  nothing  for  their  out¬ 
lay.  M'Bth  the  city  manager  form  of 
government  in  force,  the  Press  claims 
that  the  city  has  nothing  to  lose  and 
everythirg  to  gain,  and  the  interest 
taken  in  the  matter  by  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  seems  to  show  that  the  people 
agree  with  it. 

The  Los  Angeles  Express-Tribune 
Company  has  leased,  for  the  use  of  the 
Evening  Express  and  Morning  Tribune, 
a  modern,  flreproot  five-story  structure, 
extending  from  Broadway  to  Hill 
Street.  One  of  the  features  of  the  new 
building  is  a  large  display  window, 
which  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
national  advertisers  for  exhibition  pur¬ 
poses  in  connection  with  selling  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Los  Angeles. 

One  original,  up-to-date,  and  progres¬ 
sive  idea  is  worth  a  dozen  of  those  be¬ 
longing  to  grandpa. 


BIG  AUTOMOBILE  NUMBERS 

Cleveland  Papers  Break  Records  for 
Special  Issues  of  this  Character. 

What  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest 
automobile  number  ever  brought  out 
by  an  American  newspaper  appeared 
la.st  Sunday,  when  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
Plain  Dealer  published  a  130-page  news¬ 
paper.  Six  sections  devoted  to  the  show 
held  during  the  week  of  December  31, 
automobiles  at  private  shows,  and  ac- 
ce.ssories,  of  ten  pages  each,  constituted 
the  automobile  section.  The  work  was 
done  by  Edward  Moore,  automobile  edi¬ 
tor,  a.ssisted  by  Joe  Zucker,  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  department. 

The  (^eveland  (O.)  Leader  brought 
out  the  largest  automobile  number  since 
it  has  been  running  this  feature.  Fea¬ 
tures  of  the  (fieveland  News  section, 
published  Wednesday,  were  a  section 
devoted  to  local  tire  manufacturers, 
dealers,  and  sellers,  and  another  devot¬ 
ed  to  made-in-Cleveland  automobiles, 
parts  and  accossories.  These  n,umbers 
were  prepared  by  W.  H.  Duer,  of  the 
Leader,  and  W.  J.  Salter,  of  the  News. 

Daily’s  Useful  Doll  Show 

The  Elgin  (Ill.)  Dally  News  had  a 
doll  show  just  before  Christmas.  Un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  newspaper,  a 
number  of  well-known  bachelors  in  El¬ 
gin  were  approached,  and  they  bought 
the  do>lls.  These  were  then  dressed  by 
the  girls  of  the  high  school,  and  were 


then  placed  on  exhibition  by  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  scene  depicted  was  a  field 
hospital,  and  the  dolls,  having  been 
dressed  for  the  part,  depicted  the 
wounded,  the  nurses,  doctors,  sight¬ 
seers,  etc.  The  day  before  Christmas 
the  dolls  were  turned  over  to  certain 
charitable  organizations  in  the  town, 
and  found  their  way  into  the  homes  of 
the  poor  children  of  Elgin. 

An  Issue  Worth  Keeping 
The  Christmas  issue  of  the  San  Fran, 
cisco  News  Letter  is  one  of  the  best 
special  numbers  ever  issued  by  any  pub¬ 
lication.  There  is  a  wealth  of  beauti¬ 
ful  illustrations  and  attractive  adver¬ 
tising  in  its  168  pages.  Much  space  is 
given  to  half-tone  pictures  of  the  homes 
of  wealthy  Californians.  The  text  in¬ 
cludes  many  excellent  special  articles, 
and  the  color  work  and  general  typo¬ 
graphical  work  are  highly  artistic.  The 
News  Letter  is  to  be  congratulated. 

Newspaper’s  “Bundle  Day” 

Just  before  the  holidays  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  inaugurat¬ 
ed  “bundle  day”  on  behalf  of  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army,  and  bundles  of  clothing 
were  sent  to  the  various  fire-engine 
houses  and  then  collected  by  an  auto¬ 
mobile  truck  furnished  by  the  newspa¬ 
per.  Two  days  were  required  to  com¬ 
plete  the  collection  of  588  bundles,  con¬ 
taining  clothing,  shoes,  hats,  etc.,  and 
practically  all  of  the  articles  given  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  were  new. 


^!)e  Jjjening 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Yearly  Circulation  Record 


Daily  Sunday 

Net  Paid  Circulation 

1916 .  78,672  57,564 

1915 . 72,364  53,807 

1914  .  68,080  50,879 

1913 .  65,641  49,509 

1912....: .  63,804  50,382 

1911 . 57,797  47,382 

1910 .  48,345  44,046 


Yearly  Advertising  Record 

1916  ms 

Lines  of  Paid  Advertising 

The  Evening  and  Sunday  Star.  .12,000,250  11,347,240 

2nd  Newspaper .  6,828,102  6,457,558 

3rd  Newspaper .  4,357,054  4,750,048 

4th  Newspaper .  4,792,182  3,906,198 

Advertising  agencies  generally  consider 
Washington  an  ideal  city  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  article. 

First :  Results  are  easily  traced. 

Second:  Its  population  is  drawn  from 
all  over  the  United  States  and  therefore  adver¬ 
tising  takes  on  a  national  character. 

Third:  The  Star  so  thoroughly  covers 
the  city  that  the  results  indicate  exactly  whether 
or  not  a  specific  advertising  campaign  will  be 
a  success. 

Fourth:  The  expense  is  small  because 
it  is  only  necessary  to  use  The  Star  to  thor¬ 
oughly  cover  the  field. 
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NEWSBOYS  HONORED  SUNDAY 

Gave  Evangelist  a  Reception  in  Tremor. t 
Temple,  Boston. 

Billy  Sunday  was  tendered  a  recep¬ 
tion  by  the  junior  newsboys  of  Boston 
in  Tremont  Temple  on  December  30. 
The  evangelist  was  accompanied  l)y 
“Ma”  Sunday  and  Homer  Rodoheaver, 
the  choir  leader,  all  of  whom  made  ad¬ 
dresses  to  the  boys. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting  was  Isi¬ 
dore  Stern,  aged  thirteen.  His  intro¬ 
duction  of  Mr.  Sunday  was  commented 
upon  by  all  the  newspaper  writers  pres¬ 
ent,  because  of  its  jointedness  and  brev¬ 
ity.  Isidore  said:  “Fellow  newsboys, 
this  meeting  will  now  come  to  order.  1 
take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  the 
best  man  in  the  world.  Three  new.sboy 
cheers  for  Billy  Sunday'” 

Previous  to  Billy’s  talk  the  newsboys 
showed  what  they  were  capable  of  do¬ 
ing  in  the  entertaining  line  by  having 
some  of  the  talented  members  of  their 
fraternity  give  a  couple  .if  recitations 
and  render  some  selections  on  the  vio¬ 
lin  and  piano.  The  recitations  were 
made  by  Robert  Mendelsohn  and  Joe 
Schneider,  who  recited  “Tommy’s 
Threat”  and  “Little  Tim,”  respectively. 
The  latter  recitation  was  a  piece  relat¬ 
ing  to  a  little  boy  who  refused  to  take 
a  drink  in  a  bar-room  and  made  a  pro¬ 
nounced  hit  with  the  former  baseba’.l 
star. 

The  musical  part  of  the  programme 
was  performed  by  “Solly”  Cohen  and 
Harry  Wa-sserman.  The  former  played 
the  “Angels  Serenade”  on  his  violin  in 
capital  style. 

Mr.  Sunday  gave  a  very  interesting 
talk  to  the  boys,  and  showed  them  the 
way  to  lead  clean  lives  and  grow  up  to 


be  men  worth  while  in  the  world.  The 
newsboys  listened  with  marked  atten¬ 
tion  throughout  Mr.  Sunday’s  talk. 

Mr.  Sunday  was  followed  by  Capt. 
Jack  Crawford,  the  Poet  Scout,  who 
gave  an  exhibition  of  kicking  above  his 
head  and  touching  the  floor  with  the 
palm  of  his  hands  without  bending  his 
knees.  Capt.  Crawford  is  over  seventy 
years  of  age  and  his  stunt  delighted  the 
boys. 

'rhe  idea  of  holding  the  reception 
originated  among  the  newsboys  who 
sell  Records  outside  the  Tabernacle  all 
of  whom  have  become  great  favorites 
with  the  Sunday  party,  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  conduct  them¬ 
selves  in  and  around  the  Tabernacle 
grounds. 

The  Record’s  boys  are  all  English 
High  School  boys,  and,  in  addition  to 
supplying  the  Tabernacle  \isitors  with 
Records,  they  act  as  guides  for  the 
many  strangers  who  have  come  to  the 
city  to  hear  Mr.  Sunday. 

E.  E.  Keevin  did  much  toward  help¬ 
ing  the  boys  conduct  the  Sunday  recep¬ 
tion  so  successfully. 

CARRIERS  USED  AS  SOLICITORS 

Boys  Who  Bring  in  Want  Ads  Are  Suit¬ 
ably  Rewarded. 

The  Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Democrat  has 
inaugurated  a  want  ad  contest  in  which 
its  carriers  are  eligible,  and  prizes  rang¬ 
ing  from  $5  in  gold  to  a  rain  cape  and 
cap  to  match  are  offered.  The  carriers 
are  authorized  to  solicit  want  ads  on 
their  routes,  collecting  the  price  and 
issuing  receipts  for  all  ads  accepted. 

To  the  boy  turning  in  the  greatest 
number  of  want  ads  during  a  period  of 
two  weeks,  a  ?5  gold  piece  will  be  given; 


to  the  boy  turning  in  the  next  largest 
amount  in  want  ads  $2.50  in  cash  will 
be  given,  and  each  carrier  who  turns 
as  much  as  $3.50  in  want  ads  during  the 
two  weeks  will  get  a  rain  cape  and  cap 
to  match. 

NOW  HAS  SUNRISE  EDITION 

New  Circulation  Venture  of  St.  Louis 
-  Republic  Is  Proving  Popular 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Republic,  which 
on  January  1  took  the  initiative  in  its 
fleld  by  cutting  off  all  return.s,  has 
started  a  Sunrise  Edition  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  resupplying  dealers  and  news¬ 
boys.  A  fast  automobile  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  was  instituted  by  Circulation 
Manager  H.  G.  Haffer,  and  the  edition, 
which  goes  to  press  about  two  and  a 
half  hours  after  the  regular  carrier  edi¬ 
tion,  contains  the  latest  news  and  bul¬ 
letins  received  over  the  Republic’s  New 
York  leased  wire  and  by  the  Associated 
Presa  The  departure  is  already  prov¬ 
ing  popular,  and  Mr.  Haffer  flnds  many 
patrons  buy  an  extra  paper,  leaving  the 
regular  edition  at  home  for  the  women 
members  of  the  household  to  read. 

The  Sunrise  Edition  Is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  things  the  Republic  has  done 
in  the  recent  past  to  make  the  people 
of  St.  Louis  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
General  Manager  E.  B.  Lilley  was  one 
of  the  first  publishers  in  the  country  to 
see  the  necessity  of  a  raise  in  sub.scrip- 
tion  rates,  and  the  selling  price  of  the 
Republic  was  raised  from  one  to  two 
cents  August  1.  Since  then  its  exam¬ 
ple  has  been  followed  by  newspapers  all 
over  the  country. 

Incidentally,  the  Republic  has  regain¬ 
ed  practically  all  circulation  tost  by 
this  action,  and  is  now  going  ahead  on 


a  sound  basis.  Advertising  patronage 
during  1916  was  the  best  the  paper  has 
enjoyed  for  many  years,  being  634,452 
lines  ahead  of  1915.  Recent  changes  in 
make-up  and  manner  of  handling  the 
news  have  caused  much  favorable  com¬ 
ment. 

Bank  Books  for  Newsboys 

The  El  Pa.so  (Tex.)  Herald  made  alt 
of  its  newsboys  happy  on  Christmas. 
First,  all  of  the  boys  were  entertained 
at  dinner  at  the  Harvey  House  where 
everything  from  soup  and  turkey  to 
mince  pie  was  on  the  bill  of  fare.  Then 
every  boy  received  a  bank  book  with 
a  *2  credit  in  the  savings  department 
of  the  First  National  Bank.  The  only 
proviso  attached  to  the  deposit  was  that 
it  must  remain  in  the  bank  at  least 
one  year,  but  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  it  be  used  as  a  basis  for  systematic 
saving  during  the  ensuing  year.  Prizes 
of  $25  in  gold  will  be  distributed  next 
year  to  the  boys  that  give  proof  of  the 
most  “thrifty  and  methodical  habit  of 
saving.”  Every  employee  of  the  Herald 
also  received  a,  ?5  bill  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers  for  Christma.s. 

A  Fine  Junior  Paper 

The  Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram  Junior, 
issued  for  the  benefit  of  the  carriers  and 
delivery  boys  of  the  Telegram,  had  a 
Christmas  number  that  was  in  every 
way  the  most  up-to-date  junior  paper 
yet  received.  It  was  in  seven  .sections, 
with  a  colored  cover,  colored  comic  sec¬ 
tion,  magazine,  and  editorial  st'ctions 
and  all  of  the  other  sections  to  make  it 
a  replica  of  the  modern  Sunday  news¬ 
paper.  Throughout  the  paper  were  arti¬ 
cles  that  would  appeal  to  boys  and  espe¬ 
cially  boys  who  deliver  newspapers. 


The  1917  Edition  of  the 

American 

Newspaper 
Annual  and 
Directory 

is  ready  for  delivery 


The  New  Year  is  here. 
The  new  book  is  ready. 

The  1916  volume  was  sold 
out  last  July.  A  purchase  now 
will  give  twelve  months  use  of 
the  latest  issue. 

The  book  will  be  sent  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States  (all 
charges  paid),  on  receipt  of 
price— $  1 0.00  by  the  publishers. 


N.  W.  AYER  &  SON,  Philadelphia,  Penna 
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IM  ULISHKRS'  PROBLEM  HARD 


Siiiall**r  PaiMTS  May  Offer  Only  Solu¬ 
tion,  Says  Bridgman. 

Hi  ilHTt  I>.  Hridgman  addressed  the 
I'.iiMiklyii  .\<lvertisinK  Club  at  a  recent 
iiiccting.  Will.  M.  Horner,  second  vice- 
I»rcsi<lent,  presided,  in  the  absence  of 
lYc.sident  Stanley  K.  Hunni.son,  who  was 
kept  at  liome  tiy  the  mortal  illness  of 
his  brother,  Hr.  Walter  li.  Gunnison. 
■|  In-  meeting  sent  a  message  of  sym- 
pa'liy  to  -Mr.  (Junnison. 

-Mr.  Hridgman,  who  has  t>oen  an  ac¬ 
tive  new.sjiajH'r  man  for  forty  years, 
spoke  of  the  Ix'ginnings  of  the  adver¬ 
tising-agency  business  in  Xew  York 
city.  When  he  was  on  the  Tribune, 
over  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Itridgman 
s;iid  that  there  were  but  three  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  in  the  whole  country — 
Itowell,  I’ettingill,  and  Hates.  Adver¬ 
tising  as  a  busine.ss  was  then  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  and,  though  each  of  these  men 
had  what  we  now  know  as  advertising 
account.s,  the  development  of  the  sj'stcm 
of  handling  advertising  had  not  begun. 
■Mr.  Hridgman  recalled  the  first  adver¬ 
tising  agents'  convention  held  at  the 
.\stor  House  in  1876.  All  of  the  adver- 
ti.sing  agents  of  the  country  were  ac- 
coinmodated  in  one  small  room. 

Piussing  on  to  some  of  the  problems  of 
the  ncw.spaper  imblisher  and  the  adver- 
li.scr  of  to-day,  Mr.  Hridgman  spoke  of 
till-  high  cost  of  jiaper  is  the  great 
pressing  jiroblem. 

‘  I’coide  who  are  not  informed  say 
that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  pass  the  price 
along,  to  let  the  ultimate  consumer  pay 
more,"  .said  .Mr.  Hridgman.  “This  is  not 
always  iiracticalilc.  Perhaps  it  is  not  a 
.solution  of  the  uiicstion.  A  smaller 
paiH'r  and  a  higher  rate  per  line  for  ad- 
vcrti.sing  might  be  a  .soKition.  There 
are  people  who  think  the  old  New  York 
Sun  of  four  pages,  but  with  concentra¬ 
tion  in  every  line,  was  the  best  news- 
jiajK-r  ever  printed.  It  may  be  neces- 
.sary  for  us  to  return  to  something  of 
that  kind.  No  trust  or  combination  of 
newspapers  can  ev'er  be  effected.  The 
imblishing  of  a  newspaper  is  a  highly 
individual  problem,  and  no  other  busi¬ 
ness  probably  so  closely  reflects  the  per- 
.sonal  Qualities  of  its  owner." 

TO  SUPERVISE  BIG  AD  FUND 

Bureau  Will  Control  $500,000  Yearly 
Appropriation  for  Fairs. 

The  American  As.sociation  of  Fairs 
and  Kxpositions  will  establish  at  the 
.Minnesota  State  Fair  a  bureau  to  super¬ 
vise  a  coiii>erative  publicity  campaign 
involving  the  annual  expenditure  for  an 
indclinite  period  of  half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  for  advertising.  The  bureau  will 
lx-  in  charge  of  Hay  P.  Speer,  publicity 
manager  of  the  Minne.sota  Fair.  The 
.\merican  Association  represents  the  six¬ 
ty  largest  fairs  and  expo.sitionft  in  the 
I'nifcd  States  and  Canadtu 

Full  charge  of  the  advertising  policy 
of  each  fair  will  lie  exercised  by  the  co- 
oiKTative  bureau,  which  will  al.so  help 
work  out  the  advertising  policies  of  all 
firms  and  organizations  that  furni.sh  en¬ 
tertainment  features.  It  is  exjjected  to 
prevent  a  tremendous  wa.ste  in  adver¬ 
tising  etficiency'.  Each  fair  will  con¬ 
tribute  3  per  cent,  of  its  advertising 
fund  to  the  expenses  of  the  bureau 

Conservation  in  Make-Up 

On  .January’  2  all  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  new.spapers,  except  the  Dispatch, 
made  the  changes  in  the  mechanical 
makeup  of  the  paper  as  previously  not¬ 
ed  in  TiiE  Editor  and  Published. 

A  wise  head  and  a  wise  guy  are  two 
different  propositions. 


A.  P.  REPORTS  SUCCESSFUL  YEAR 

Many  New  Offices  Established  and  Leased 
Wire  System  Extended. 

The  closing  year  has  lieen  one  of  un¬ 
precedented  growth  in  the  Associated 
Press.  New  offices  have  been  establish¬ 
ed  during  the  year  at  Topeka,  Kan.; 
Oklahoma  City,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  1).;  Far¬ 
go,  N.  D. ;  iJirmingham,  Ala.,  and  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Cal.  The  lea.sed  wire  .system 
ha.s  l)een  extended  to  Havana,  end 
among  its  other  noteworthy  extensions 
have  lieen  through  the  Northwest  from 
St.  Paul  to  Spokane.  This  not  only  in¬ 
creased  service  to  the  papers  in  the 
States  through  which  the  wire  run.s,  but 
affords  an  alternate  route  for  reaching 
the  Pacific  Coa.st,  a  valuable  adjunct  in 
the  event  that  the  present  trunk  lines 
across  the  Itockies  are  olistructed  by 
fiad  weather. 

During  the  year  1916,  there  were  67 
new  new.spapers  added  to  the  A.  P. 
list. 

DOPE  SHEET  FOR  ADVERTISERS 

Illinois  Dailies  Adopt  Race-Track  Meth¬ 
ods  to  Give  Some  Pointers. 

Dope  sheets  are  growing  to  be  fash¬ 
ionable  in  the  newspaper  world.  One  of 
the  best  of  the  kind  is  printed  by  the 
Aurora  (Ill.)  Daily  Beacon-News  and 
the  Elgin  Courier.  The  dope  sheet  is  a 
little  pamphlet  that  gives  the  right  tips 
about  those  papers,  their  territory,  what 
they  do,  where  they  go  and  to  whom, 
the  number  of  families,  what  they  are 
worth,  and  other  interesting  things  that 
an  advertising  man  wants  to  know. 

There  is  a  table  showing  circulation 
distribution  by  towns.  Here  population, 
homes,  carrier  delivery,  and  K.  F.  D. 
circulation  are  exhibited,  with  the  totals 
property  carried  *out.  Then  there  is  a 
map,  which  permits  one  to  visualize  the 
territory,  and  on  the  back  page  the 
advertising  rates  of  the  papera  The 
front  page  is  arranged  like  a  postal  card, 
so  that,  with  a  sticker  to  hold  the  pages 
together,  it  may  be  sent  through  the 
mails  to  advertisers  and  advertising 
agents. 

It  is  a  handbook  of  the  papers  l>oiled 
down  to  a  few  words. 


Rate  Raising  Goes  On 

The  list  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  that  are  rai.sing  their  prices  still 
grows.  The  Athens  (O.)  Daily  Messen¬ 
ger  has  raised  from  two  to  three  cents; 
the  Evening  Herald  and  Daily  Sentinel 
of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  have  joined  the  two-cent 
class;  the  Glovcr.sville  (N.  Y.)  Leader- 
Hcpublican,  and  Evening  and  Morning 
Herald  have  raised  their  subscription 
from  40  to  50  cents  a  month  and  from 
$4  to  $5  per  year;  the  Birmingham  News 
and  the  Ledger  have  increa.sed  their 
.subscription  rates  $1  per  year,  while  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  and  the  two 
Carlisle  papers  mentioned  above  have 
Increa.sed  their  adverti.sing  rates.  All  of 
the  above  became  effective  January  1. 


Represent  Canadian  Papers 
The  Ottawa  (Can.)  Evening  Journal 
and  the  Morning  Journal-Press  have 
appointed  the  Chas.  H.  Eddy  Company, 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Boston,  as 
their  advertising  representatives  In  the 
United  States.  The  Eddy  Company 
formerly  represented  the  Ottawa  Free 
Press,  which  amalgamated  with  the 
Evening  Journal  on  January  1. 

The  Journal  will  retain  its  Toronto 
office,  under  the  management  of  J.  B. 
Rathbone,  and  its  former  Montreal 
representative,  R.  B.  Owen. 


No  More  Free  Papers 

1  he  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 
has  discontinued  its.  exchange  and  free 
li.st,  placing  the  exchanges  on  a  paid 
basis.  Advertisers  will  only  be  allowed 
papers  for  checking  purposes.  This  ac¬ 
tion  was  taken  with  the  New  Year.  The 
publishers,  E.  Anthony  &  Sons,  Inc., 
stated  that  it  was  necessary  because  of 
the  increased  costs  of  production.  The 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  has 
taken  the  same  action. 


Washington  Times’s  New  Features 
The  Washington  Times  has  made  two 
feature  changes — one  the  elimination  of 
all  cuts  except  those  carried  in  ads,  the 
other  to  print  in  full  daily  all  Washing¬ 
ton  hotel  arrivals,  under  the  caption 
“Are  people  from  your  home  stopping 
at  Capital  hotels?” 

If  you  are  angry,  count  100  before  you 
speak.  If  the  other  fellow  is  bigger  than 
you  are,  count  a  thousand. 


A  New  Era  of  Newspaper  Competition 


•«^4PEF 


In  Contest  for  Increased  Ad¬ 
vertising  Revenues  Every 
Publisher  Who  Has  Space 
to  Sell  Will  Carry  An  Ag¬ 
gressive  Campaign  of 
Promotion  Through 
the  Columns  of  His 
Trade  Newspaper. 


Higher  costs  make  increased  revenues  imperative. 

While  advertising  is  a  commodity,  not  all  sellers  of  it  nor  all 
users  of  it  have  been  in  the  habit  of  so  classing  it.  YET 
THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  PUBLISHERS  AND  THE 
MOST  SUCCESSFUL  ADVERTISERS  DO  SO  CLASS  IT. 

Heretofore  a  great  majority  of  publishers  of  daily  newspapers  have 
reasoned  that  it  was  not  worth  while  for  them  to  advertise  their  adver¬ 
tising  space  in  the  trade  newspapers  of  their  field  UNLESS  THEY 
COULD  SHOW  SOME  STARTLING  INCREASES  OF  EITHER 
CIRCULATIONS  OR  ADVERTISING  LINEAGE. 

Under  altered  conditions  there  may  be  general  decreases  in  both 
circulation  and  lineage.  BUT  ADVERTISING  SPACE  WILL  BE 
MORE  VALUABLE  TO  THOSE  WHO  BUY  IT,  and— at  a  higher 
rate — will  bring  to  judicious  users  of  it  greater  profits  than  ever  before. 

The  circulation  and  lineage  arguments  have  never  been  the  deciding 
factors  with  really  wise  investors  in  advertising  space.  The  recorcls 
of  newspapers  for  INFLUENCING  SALES  have  had  the  greater 
weight.  IF  ONE  NEWSPAPER  WILL  INFLUENCE  AS  MUCH 
BUSINESS  FOR  AN  ADVERTISER  FOR  EACH  THOUSAND 
OF  ITS  CIRCULATION  AS  ANOTHER  WILL  INFLUENCE 
FOR  EACH  FIVE  THOUSAND — and  there  are  instances  in  which  this 
may  be  literally  true— the  CIRCULATION  ARGUMENT  FAILS. 

READER-CONFIDENCE,  reader-interest,  reader  -responsiveness 
to  advertising — these  are  the  factors  of  value  in  a  newspaper,  and 
FOR  NATIONAL  AND  LOCAL  ADVERTISING  AT  ADVANCED 
RATES. 

In  this  “new  era”  of  advertising  development  competition  will  be 
keener  than  ever  before.  The  race  for  new  business  will  be  spirited. 
The  publisher  who  expects  to  sell  advertising  WITHOUT  SHOWING 
HIS  OWN  FAITH  IN  ADVERTISING  will  fall  behind  to  the  rear 
of  the  procession. 

Advertising  in  The  Editor  and  Publisher  influences  the  placing  of 
national  advertising  appropriations  quite  as  fully  as  advertising  by  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  a  local  newspaper  influences  their  volume  of  busi¬ 
ne.ss.  THE  PUBLISHER  WHO  HAS  NOTHING  TO  ADVERTISE 
IN  THE  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  TACITLY  ADMITS  THAT 
HE  HAS  NOTHING  TO  OFFER  OR  TO  SELL  TO  NATIONAL 
ADVERTISERS. 

Is  this  statement  far-fetched?  Apply  it  nearer  home.  Do  you  not 
consider  that  an  advertiser,  seeking  a  market  in  your  field,  must  use 
your  newspaper  if  he  would  secure  the  business  of  your  readers? 
Would  not  his  failure  to  advertise  in  your  newspaper  indicate  that  he 
considered  that  he  had  nothing  to  sell  to  your  readers?  True,  he  may 
reason  that  he  can  reach  and  influence  your  readers  by  some  other 
process  than  through  using  paid  space  in  the  newspaper  which  holds 
their  interest  and  confidence.  You  know  that  he  cannot. 

If  the  reasoning  is  sound  as  applied  to  other  advertisers,  why  is  it 
not  equally  sound  as  applied  to  a  publisher,  who  has  a  commodity  to 
sell? 

THIS  COMING  YEAR  WILL  WITNESS  THE  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  OF  CAMPAIGNS  TO  ADVERTISE  AND  TO  SELL  AD¬ 
VERTISING  ON  LARGER  SCALES  THAN  EVER  BEFORE  AT¬ 
TEMPTED.  Publishers  who  have  FAITH  IN  ADVERTISING 
THAT  IS  FOUNDED-  UPON  “WORKS”  ARE  GOING  TO  TURN 
ADVERSE  PUBLISHING  CONDITIONS  INTO  SOURCES  OF 
GROWTH  AND  PROSPERITY.  For  the  laggard,  for  the  publisher 
wh(3  believes  in  advertising  for  the  other  fellow — but  not  for  his  own 
business — it  will  be  a  critical  time.  For  the  forward-facing  publisher, 
grasping  new  conditions  courageously— meeting  the  new  problems  with 
grim  determination  to  solve  them  to  his  profit — the  new  year  and  the 
new  era  of  newspaper  competition  for  advertising  will  bring  great 
rewards. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher 

Phone,  Beekman  4330  World  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
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An  Advertisement  written  for 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 

By  WILLIAM  C.  FREEMAN,  of  THE  ADVERTISING  NEWS 

I  said  to  friends  Brown  and  DelVitt,  of  the  Editor  and  Publisher,  zvhen  I  met  them  the  other  day — 
“You  boys  are  very  successful;  your  hard  zvork  is  shozciiifj  in  the  Editor  and  Publisher;  you  are  helping 
nczvspapcr  publishers  more  than  they  realize  or  appreciate.  U’hy  not  let  me,  one  outside  of  your  organi¬ 
zation,  zorite  an  advertisement  for  you  to  appear  in  The  Advertising  Nezos,  presenting  the  merits  of  your 
publication  as  I  see  them?  This  zoill  be  somezvhat  of  a  novelty  anyzvay — permitting  a  solicitor  for 
a,nother  advertising  trade  publication  to  write  an  advertisement  for  you.”  “All  right,  go  ahead,”  they  said 
Here  is  the  advertisement: 

WHY  NOT  TAKE  YOUR  OWN  MEDICINE? 


Newspaper  publishers  are  the  most  insistent  of 
all  publishers  in  their  efforts  to  fill  their  columns 
full  to  the  brim  with  advertisements.  They  work 
their  solicitors  as  hard  as  they  know  how,  in  order 
to  get  all  of  the  advertising— general  and  local — 
that  they  possibly  can  in  their  newspapers. 

■  But  they  do  very  little  advertising  on  their  own 
account.  They  write  letters,  yes ;  they  send  out  cir¬ 
cular  matter  occasionally,  and  once  in  a  while  a 
few  of  them  advertise  in  the  advertising  trade 
publications. 

I  don’t  suppose  that  there  are  more  than  200 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  that  can  be  relied 
upon  to  do  some  advertising  in  trade  journals  dur¬ 
ing  a  year — z  remarkably  small  number  out  of  a 
total  of  approximately  2,600  daily  newspapers,  be¬ 
sides  thousands  of  weeklies. 

But  one  thing  is  very  noticeable  about  the  news¬ 
papers  that  do  advertise  in  trade  publications. 
They  are  very  successful  and  they  realize  that  the 
only  way  to  hold  on  to  success  is  to  advertise  that 
they  are  successful.  Nothing  succeeds  like  success. 
They  know  that  advertisers  just  naturally  gravitate 
toward  the  newspapers  that  remind  them  con¬ 
stantly  of  their  standing  in  their  several  communi¬ 
ties — how  local  merchants  patronize  them,  how 
general  advertisers  use  their  columns,  and  why. 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  devotes  all  of  its 
energies  to  exploiting  newspaper  advertising.  It 
concentrates  in  that  direction.  It  is  performing 
yeoman  service  for  newspapers.  It  offers  adver¬ 
tising  to  them  at  an  extraordinarily  fair  rate.  A 
page  52  times  in  a  year  costs  only  $70  a  week — the 
price  of  an  average  good  advertising  solicitor.  One 


column  run  every  week  in  the  year  costs  $20.00  per 
insertion,  or  $1,040  for  52  times — about  the  price 
any  publisher  pays  for  a  fair  solicitor  of  classified 
advertisements. 

Will  the  publisher  spending  $3,640  a  year  for 
a  page  every  week,  or  $1,040  for  a  column  every 
week,  get  his  money  back?  Let’s  see! 

What  is  he  willing  to  pay  to  get  general  adver¬ 
tising?  Is  he  willing  to  spend  $3,640  to  get  $10,000 
of  new  business  started?  Is  he  willing  to  spend 
$1,040  to  get  $3,000  of  new  business  started? 

Does  he  doubt  that  the  Editor  and  Publisher 
will  get  this  amount  of  business  for  him  during  the 
year?  If  he  does  doubt,  he  does  not  appreciate 
what  splendid  support  an  advertising  campaign  in 
the  Editor  and  Publisher  gives  to  his  special  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  general  field.  He  does  not  realize 
what  a  splendid  impression  regular  advertising 
in  the  Editor  and  Publisher  makes  on  the  regular 
advertisers — the  people  who  have  started  to  adver¬ 
tise  with  him  and  who  will  stay  in  his  columns  only 
so  long  as  it  pays  them  to  do  so.  They  are  more 
likel>*  to  stick  year  after  year  in  a  newspaper  that 
shows  itself  to  be  progressive — and  no  newspaper 
can  be  regarded  as  really  progressive  unless  it  ad¬ 
vertises  regularly.  Just  as  every  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  savs  to  his  local  merchant,  “Mr.  Smith,  the 
townspeople  won’t  know  very  much  about  you 
unless  you  advertise;  they  will  think  you  are  not 
progressive  unless  you  do  advertise — not  oc¬ 
casionally,  but  all  of  the  time.  Better  get  aboard 
the  newspaper  advertising  train.  It  keeps  going 
all  of  the  time,  ’round  and  ’round  the  town,  up  and 
down  the  town,  never  failing  to  keep  you  in  touch 
with  all  of  the  people.” 


Messrs.  Publishers,  why  don’t  you  get  aboard  the  Editor  and  Publisher  train,  which  takes  you  everywhere,  touch¬ 
ing  important  places  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  carrying  your  messages  to  advertisers  who  are  keen  to  learn  all  they 
can  about  your  newspapers?  The  same  principle  that  you  apply  in  your  local  field  in  arguing  with  your  home  mer¬ 
chants  as  to  why  they  should  advertise,  we  apply  in  telling  you  that  you  should  advertise,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Your  special  representatives  are  clever  salesmen.  They  present  your  cswe  intelligently  and  forcefully.  They  get 
quite  a  volume  of  business  for  you,  but  every  one  of  them  will  tell  you  that  if  you  yourselves  advertise— doing  your¬ 
selves  what  you  urge  others  to  do — you  Mrill  give  your  newspapers  a  prominence  and  will  win  for  them  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  advertisers  which  you  cannot  obtain  in  any  other  way. 

It  is  good  business  for  you  to  advertise  anyway.  It  is  goed  business  to  advertise  in  the  Editor  and  Publisher.  It 
is  good  business  to  stand  with  and  for  a  publication  which  stands  for  you  week  in  and  week  out,  month  in  and  month 
out,  year  in  and  year  out — stands  consistently,  intelligently,  loyally  and  enthusiastically  for  your  welfare. 

Is  not  the  laborer  worthy  of  his  hire  ? 

Is  not  a  trade  publication  sincerely  devoted  to  your  interests  deserving  of  your  loyal  support? 
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TIPS  FOR  THE  AD  MANAGER 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  handling 
the  advertising  of  John  Duncan’s  Son.s, 
”I>a  &  Perrins”  Worcestershire  Sauce. 
2tl  West  Street,  New  York  city. 


The  K.  T.  Howard  Company,  432 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  is  p'ac- 
ing  orders  for  their  pleasure  cars  with 
a  few  newspapers  in  selected  sections, 
for  the  Docomobile  Co.  of  America, 
|{ridg<‘|K>rt,  Conn. 


Charles  H.  Puller,  623  South  Wabash 
.\venue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  making  3,000- 
line  one-year  contracts  with  a  large  list 
of  newspapers  for  E.  lAwrence  &  Co., 
"tlets-It”  Corn  Remedy,  4300  Prairie 
.Vvenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Ro.ston  Financial  News  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Boston,  Ma.s.s.,  is  placing 
firders  with  newspapers  generally  for 
James  O’Brien  &  Co.,  ’’Seneca  Copper 
Comi)any,”  stock,  35  Broad  Street,  New 
York  city. 


The  Procter  &  Collier  Co.,  Commercial 
Tribune  Building,  Cincinnati,  O.,  is 
asking  rates  in  newspapers  on  20,000 
lines. 


The  Byddon  &  Hanford  Co.,  200  Fifth 
.\venue.  New  York  city,  and  Cutler 
Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  again 
sending  out  copy  and  contracts  to  a  se¬ 
lected!  list  of  newspapers  for  C.  S.  Clark, 
Bonoido,  etc.,  205  Pearl  Street,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 


The  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Advertising 
Comi>any,  Mercantile  National  Bank 
Building,  St.  Loui.s,  Mo.,  is  making 
contracts  with  newspapers  in  selected 
sections  for  the  Anti-Kamnia  Chemical 
Comi»any,  "A.  K.  Tablets,”  1024  Pine 
Street,  St.  Liouis,  Mo. 


P'ranklin  P.  Shumway  Company,  453 
Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mas.s.,  is 
placing  orders  with  newspapers  in  se¬ 
lected  sections  for  the  American  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemical  Company,  “Bowker’s 
&  Bradley’s”  Fertilizer,  92  State  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


The  Snitzler  Advertising  Company, 
Carland  Building,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  mak¬ 
ing  6,000-line  one-year  contracts  with  a 
selected  list  of  newspapers  for  R.  L. 
Watkins  Company,  (medical),  Chicago, 
Ill. 


Frank  Seaman,  461  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York  city,  is  placing  copy  with 
new.spapers  generally  for  Liggett  &  My¬ 
ers  Tobacco  Company,  ’’Fatima  Cigar¬ 
ettes,”  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Philip  Kobbe  Company  212  Fifth 
.Vvenue,  New  York  city,  is  handling  the 
advertising  of  the  Pantasote  Company, 
11  Broadway,  New  York  city. 


Tho  Lawrence-Oswald  Company, 
Swetland  Building,  Cleveland,  O.,  is 
sending  out  14-llne,  14-time,  orders  to 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  the 
G.  E.  Conkey  Company,  “Conkey’s  Poul¬ 
try  Tonic,”  Cleveland,  O. 


The  Robert  M.  McMullen  Company, 
('ambridge  Building,  New  York  city,  is 
placing  orders  with  some  Southern 
newspapers  for  F.  F.  Dailey  Company, 
”Two-in-One”  Shoe  Polish,  Hamilton, 
Can. 


The  E.  N.  Erickson  Advertising 
Agency,  21  Park  Row,  New  York  city, 
is  renewing  contracts  with  newspapers 
for  the  Allcock  Manufacturing  Com* 


pany,  “Ailcock’s  Plasters  and  Brand- 
reth  Pills,”  274  Canal  Street,  New  York 
city. 


The  Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising 
Agency,  Bulletin  Building,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  is  placin"  3,780-line  s?h>-dules  with 
newspapers  in  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Texas  f  i"  Liggett  ii  Myers  Tobacco 
Company,  ’’Velvet  Joe”  Smoking  To¬ 
bacco,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Fisher-Smith  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  122  East  25th  Street,  New  York 
city,  is  again  placing  contracts  with 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  N. 
C.  Poison  &  Co.,  “Putnam  Corn  Cure,” 
Kingston,  Ont. 


Clark.son  A.  Collins,  Jr.,  120  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  city,  is  sending  out  or¬ 
ders  to  newspapers  generally  for  the 
Texas  Company,  “Texico  Roofing,”  17 
Battery  Place,  New  York  city. 


The  Morse  International  Agency, 
Fourth  Avenue  and  30th  Street,  New 
York  city,  is  making  contracts  with  a 
selected  list  of  newspapers  for  the 
Friedman  Canute  Water  Company,  529 
Cortlandt  Avenue,  Bronx,  New  York 
city. 


The  Moss-Chase  Company,  110  Frank¬ 
lin  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y,  is  placing  or¬ 
ders  with  a  few  newspapers  in  selected 
sections  for  W.  A.  Schleit  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  Inc.,  “Wasco  Garage 
Heating  System,”  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Malcolm  Severance,  4  West  37th  Street 
New  York  city  and  Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 
is  placing  orders  with  some  large  city 
newspapers  for  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Miami,  Fla. 


The  F'rank  Presbrey  Company,  456 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  is  plac¬ 
ing  six-inch  double-column  and  seven- 
inch  double-column  two-time  orders 
with  newspapers  in  selected  section^  for 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company, 
and  is  placing  orders  with  new.spapers 
for  the  New  York  Life  ln.surance  Com¬ 
pany,  (statement),  346  Broadway,  New 
York  city. 


The  H.  K.  McCann  Company,  of  San 
Francisco,  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  agents  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  of  California,  the  Coast  branch 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Company. 
It  is  now  preparing  data  for  the 
spring  advertising  campaign  on  the  To¬ 
bacco  Company’s  brands  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  dailies. 


C.  H.  Fuller,  Chicago,  Ill.,  is  placing 
3,000  lines,  one  year,  with  a  large  list 
of  papers  for  E.  Lawrence  &  Co. 


Earnshaw-Lent,  New  York  city,  is 
renewing  contracts  for  Vichy  Celestins. 


Frank  Seaman  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  New  York  city,  is  sending  out  a 
schedule  for  Liggett  &  Myers  (Fatima). 


Kilmer  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  is  put¬ 
ting  out  schedules  for  Swamp  Root. 


Dauchy  Co.,  New  York  city,  is  placing 
one  inch,  52  times,  with  a  selected  list 
of  papers  for  A.  S.  Olmsted. 


Lyddon  &  Hanford,  New  York  city, 
are  sending  out  copy  orders  for  C.  S. 
Clark  (Bon  Opto). 


The  Freeman  Advertising  Company, 
Inc.,  seventh  floor.  Mutual  Building, 
Richmond,  Va.,  is  sending  out  orders 
for  tb«  Kline  Car  Corporation,  to  a  se¬ 
lected  list  of  Southem  datllea  This 


agency  is  also  placing  the  advertising 
of  the  F.  S.  Royster  Guauo  Company, 
additional  orders  for  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway  in  farm  papers,  and 
the  classified  departments  of  dailies,  and 
the  account  of  the  Stockdell-Myers  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company,  Petersbuig,  Va. 


The  Fletcher  Company,  Advertising 
Service,  Widener  Building,  Philadelphia, 
will  handle  the  account  of  the  Goodrich 
Accessory  Association,  Widener  Build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia. 


HOSPITAL  ADVERTISING 


Interesting  Data  Found  by  Investigation 
of  Subject  in  St.  Louis. 

The  Modern  Hospital  of  St.  Louis  has 
been  making  two  investigations  along 
advertising  lines  that  have  developed 
some  interesting  data. 

More  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  archi¬ 
tects  handling  or  specializing  in  hospital 
or  sanitoria  work  were  found  to  favor 
educational  advertising  by  material  and 
specialty  manufacturers,  in  acquainting 
prospective  clients  with  meritorious 
products,  thus  enabling  them  to  specify 
higher-grade  and  more  suitable  mate¬ 
rials,  without  being  forced  to  modify 
the  specifications  in  favor  of  a  cheaper 
and  inferior  substitute.  They  believed 
that  such  advertising  would  be  of  profit 
to  the  manufacturer. 

They  also  found  that  hospitals  and 
like  institutions,  as  large  buyers  of  food 
products,  are  giving  preference  to  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  package  goods  sold 
under  a  brand  name  because  of  their 
general  greater  dependability. 


Milwaukee's  Ad  Show 

The  Milwaukee  Advertisers’  Club  will 
hold  its  second  annual  advertising  show 
in  the  Milwaukee  Auditorium  on  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  February  1,  2,  and  3.  The 
Club’s  committee  of  100  members,  head¬ 
ed  by  Frank  Effinger,  are  busy  with 
plans  for  the  exposition.  Invitations  are 
being  sent  to  Herbert  Houston,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
of  the  World;  Lafayette  Young,  Des 
Moines;  C^rus  Curtis,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  prominent  publishers  and  ad  men. 
School  children  will  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  display  their  works  in  draw¬ 
ing,  while  a  typesetting  contest  will  be 
another  feature.  The  big  Auditorium 
will  be  filled  with  booths  displaying  ad¬ 
vertising  matter. 


Ad  Men's  New  Round  Table 
In  Boston  H.  D.  Vittum,  advertising 
manager  of  Houghton  &  Dutton’s;  S.  F. 
Wall,  advertiang  manager  of  Slattery’s, 
and  Thomas  Greenall,  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Record,  have 
brought  together  a  crowd  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  newspaper  men  that  is  known 
ai  “The  Round  Table.”  The  big  idea 
back  of  the  plan  is  a  get-together  once 
a  week,  for  food  and  entertainment. 
There  is  nothing  formal,  and  everything 
is  “Dutch  treat.” 


Will  Advertise  Rice  Widely 
An  organization  of  rice  millers  and 
growers  of  the  rice-growing  belt  of 
Texas  has  been  formed,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Beaumont,  Tex.,  to  carry  on  an 
extensive  campaign  of  advertising  in 
which  the  merits  of  rice  as  a  food  will 
be  prominently  exploited.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  has  a  fund  of  $200,000  to  spend  in 
the  next  three  years  in  this  campaign. 
A  committee,  composed  of  J.  E.  Brous¬ 
sard,  E.  A.  Eignus,  Frank  A.  Godchaux, 
J.  A.  Foster,  and  Dr.  A.  W.  Collier,  was 
appointed  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of 
all  millers  and^  growers  in  the  Texas 
coast  country  in  this  morsment. 


Affiliated  Ad  Men  to  Meet 

The  Advertising  Affiliation,  compris¬ 
ing  advertising  clubs  in  Canton  and 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  on  January  26  and  27.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  delegations  from  the  clubs  com¬ 
prising  the  affiliation,  delegations  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  present  from  London  and 
Toronto,  Canada;  Toledo,  Lorain,  Elyria, 
Geneva,  Akron,  and  Youngstown,  O.  ’The 
sessions  will  open  with  a  "get-together 
dinner”  at  6  P.  M.  on  January  26,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  sessions  from  7:30  A.  M.  next 
day  down  to  the  big  banquet  at  6:30 
P.  .M.  The  speakers  for  this  banquet 
will  be  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  the  well- 
known  humorist  and  writer;  the  Hon. 
.Tosephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  Walter  Dill  Scott,  authority 
on  p.sych(Jogy  and  .salesman.ship. 


Jail  for  Libel  on  Washington 

As  a  libeller  of  George  Washington’s 
memory,  Paul  Haffer,  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  must  serve  four  months  in  the 
county  jail,  the  Washington  Supreme 
Court  upholding  the  conviction  of  Haf¬ 
fer  on  a  criminal  libel  charge.  Haffer 
published  an  article  accusing  the  first 
President  of  drunkenness  and  other  ir¬ 
regularities. 


And  you  can’t  tell  the  size  of  a  dog’s 
teeth  by  his  bark,  either. 


New  Orleans  States 

Uember  Audit  Bureau  of  Clrculatioua. 

Sworn  Net  Paid  Clrenlatlon  for  6 
Montha  Ending  Oct.  1,  1816 

36,660  Daily 

We  Kuarantee  the  largeat  white  home 
delivered  eTening  clrcuIatlOD  In  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleana. 

To  reach  a  large  maiority  of  the  trade 
proapecta  In  the  local  territory  the  Statea 
la  the  logical  and  economic  medium, 
drculatlou  data  aent  on  requeat. 

The  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL 
AGENCY 

Sole  Foreign  RepreaentatiTea 
New  York  Chicago  St.  Lonta 


Advertising  Agents 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC., 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK,  ALBERT  &  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  S.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC., 

20  Broad  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Rector  2573 


LEVEY,  H.  H., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Greeley  1677-78. 


Publishers’  Representatives 


CONE,  LORENZEN  &  WOOD¬ 
MAN, 

Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg.,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


GLASS,  JOHN, 

1156-1164  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chic. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  N.  Y.  SUB¬ 
URB  LIST, 

22  North  William  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Beekman  3636 


PAYNE,  G.  LOGAN,  CO., 

747-748  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  8  Winter  St,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Krssgs  Bldg.,  Dstroitt  ^ 
MUh. 
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The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualitied  auJ 
itors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public  accountants, 
any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers  and  other  rec¬ 
ords  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to  show  the  quantity  of 
circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured,  and  where  it  is  distributed. 


AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 

Robert  Kerfott  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  art  department  of  the  H.  K.  McCann 
Company’s  San  Francisco  office. 

Henry  Westfall,  for  some  years  ad¬ 
vertising  man  for  the  largest  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  re¬ 
signed,  effective  January  1,  to  open  the 
first  advertising  office  in  the  city.  Mr. 
Westfall  plans  to  handle  all  sorts  of 
publicity  and  to  branch  out  into  the 
agency  business. 

W.  L.  Weston,  formerly  manager  of 
the  want  adverti.sing  section  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Star,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Imperial  Life  in  Montreal,  whose  man¬ 
ager  is  E.  J.  L’Esperance,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the  Montreal 
Herald. 

Horace  Davis,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Montreal  Standard,  is 
now  with  the  News-Mail  of  Montreal. 

John  Duggan,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Montreal  Financial  Times,  has  re- 
.signed  to  join  the  Harris,  Forbes  Com¬ 
pany’s  forces,  being  located  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  office. 

R.  E.  Cox,  of  the  Financial  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  of  Montreal,  has  been  spend¬ 
ing  the  week  In  New  York  on  special 
business  connected  with  expanding  his 
firm. 

Richard  Vernor,  manager  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  office  of  the  Financial  News  Bu¬ 
reau,  has  been  spending  the  week  in 
Montreal. 

Charles  Dorr,  who  has  been  repre¬ 
senting  Housewife  in  New  England  for 
five  years  and  who  once  represented  To¬ 
day’s  Magazine  in  New  England,  has 
been  appointed  New  England  manager 
for  Today’s  Housewife  wtlh  headquar¬ 
ters  at  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

P.  T.  Barbour,  who  has  been  adver¬ 
tising  renresentative  in  the  automobile 
department  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
then  advertising  manager  of  the  Atlan¬ 
ta  Constitution,  and  of  more  recent  days 
with  the  New  York  Tribune,  is  now  with 
the  Chicago  Herald,  and  will  be  located 
in  Detroit. 

E.  L.  Johnson,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Minute  Tapioca  Company, 
Orange,  Mass,,  has  become  associated 
with  the  Mantemach  Company,  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.  Mr.  Johnson  will  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  planning  and  lay-out 
department. 

J.  C.  Henderson,  who  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Paul  Block,  Inc.,  for  the  past 
seven  years,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Modern  Priscilla.  Mr.  Henderson  will 
represent  this  publication  In  the  West¬ 
ern  territory,  with  headquarters  at  the 
Chicago  office,  which  is  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Earle  R.  MacAusland,  Western  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Modern  Priscilla. 

John  H.  R.  Arms  has  become  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Oakland  Chem¬ 
ical  Company,  New  York.  For  two  or 
three  years  he  has  been  associated  In  an 
advisory  capacity  with  several  general 
advertisers. 

Norman  E.  Horn,  for  six  years  with 
Walter  B.  Snow  and  staff,  Boston,  Mass., 
has  become  associated  with  the  Hard¬ 
ware  Age,  New  York. 


Changes  in  Thompson  Staff 

James  W.  Young,  former  manager  of 
the  Cincinnati  office  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  has  been  elected 
a  vice-president  of  the  Company  and 
will  in  future  make  his  headquarters  in 
the  New  York  office.  H.  T.  Stanton, 
associated  with  Mr.  Young  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the 
Company  and  also  comes  to  New"  York. 
Harvey  M.  Mansa  has  been  appointed 
manager  af  the  Cinclnnatt  effleei 


BIG  AD  FIRM’S  GENEROSITY 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  Present  $50,000  to 
Their  Employees. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  the  famous  Phila¬ 
delphia  advertising  firm,  have  distrib¬ 
uted  $50,000 — part  of  the  profits  of  the 
most  successful  year  in  tlie  history  of 
the  house — to  their  employees,  even 
down  to  the  office  boys.  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  by  F.  W.  Ayer,  who  pre¬ 
sided  at  a  dinner  given  them  in  the 
Down  Town  Club.  He  spoke  of  many 
distinctive  features  which  he  believed 
were  responsible  for  the  great  success  of 
the  Arm,  and  said  that  the  business  cf 
the  past  year  had  exceeded  by  40  per 
cent,  all  previous  record.s.  The  orgraniTa- 
is  the  oldest  advertising  house  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  in 
1869  by  F.  W.  Ayer  and  was  named 
after  his  father,  who  was  associated  in 
the  business.  The  present  members  of 
the  firm  are:  F.  W.  Ayer,  H.  N.  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  A.  G.  Bradford,  J.  A.  Wootl, 
Wilfred  W.  Fry,  and  William  M.  Gcr- 
dine,  and  their  .slogan,  it  need  not  be 
said,  is  “Keeping  Everlastingly  At  It 
Brings  Success.” 


WITH  COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC. 


Elson  C.  Hill  Leaves  Thompson  Agency 
After  31  Year’s  Service. 

El.son  C.  Hill,  for  thirty-four  years  a 
director  and  officer  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Advertising  Agency,  resigned 
Saturday  lad  to  accept  the  vice-preri- 
dency  and  ji  directorship  in  Collin  Arm¬ 
strong,  Inc.  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Hill  takes  with  him  all  of  his  person-’ 1 
accounts.  Including  the  Central  Railway 
of  New  Jersey,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  E-’-t- 
ern  Division,  Hartshorn  Shade  Roller 
Company,  Vose  Pianos,  and  Peter  Hen¬ 
derson  seeds. 


McCarthy  Goes  It  Alone 

John  A.  McCarthy,  formerly  of  tlie 
firm  of  Harwell,  Cannon  &  McCarthy, 
announces  that  he  will  continue  in  the 
newspaper  brokerage  business  on  his 
own  account,  with  office  at  No.  30  East 
42d  Street. 


Advertising  Agents  Annual 
The  Year  Book  of  the  .\ssociation  of 
New  Ycrk  Advertising  Agents  for 
1916-1917  has  been  issued.  Fifty-seven 
varieties  of  agencies  are  listed  in  the 
names  of  members.  Recognition  by  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  and  also  by  the  Quoin  Club 
is  a  pre-requisite  to  membership  in  the 
Association. 


Industrial  Edition  52  Pages 
The  recent  industrial  edition  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  Journal,  produced  entire¬ 
ly  by  the  regular  staff  of  that  paper, 
consisted  of  fifty-two  pages.  An  inter¬ 
esting  feature  detailed  the  daily  routine 
work  and  the  organization  required  in 
producing  the  Journal. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  undersigned  wishes  to  state 
that  he  will  continue,  as  Broker,  jn 
the  business  of  selling  Daily  and 
Weekly  newspapers  and  other  pub¬ 
lishing  properties  with  office  at  Num¬ 
ber  30  E.  42nd  St.,  one  block  west 
Grand  Central  Station.  Consolida 
tions  effected. 

JOHN  A.  McCarthy, 

Newspaper  Properties, 

30  E.  42nd  St., 

Ntw  York  City. 


ALABAMA. 


NI0W8  . Birmlngbftm 

Averagp  clrculatloD  for  March,  Daily  89,025; 
Sunday.  41,030,  Printed  1,900,330  lines  more 
advertUlDK  than  Its  nearest  comi>etltor  in  1910. 


CALIFORNIA. 


BXAMINER  . ...Los  Anaeles 

Ai.  B.  C.  Audit  reports  sliow  largest  Homing 
auiJ  Sunday  circulation.  Greatest  Home  DellT- 
ery 


MEIiCUICY-llEltALD  . San  Jose 

Pont  Office  Statement  11,434.  Member  of  A.B.O. 


GEORGIA. 


journal  (Clr.  07,581)  . AtUnU 

CHRONICLB  . . . Anyqeta 


ILLINOIS. 


IlERALD-NEWS  (Circulation  15,190) _ Joliet 


IOWA 


REGISTER  A  LEADER  . Des  Uotnes 

EVENING  TRIBUNE  . . . Des  Heines 

Essential  to  covering  Des  Moines  and  vicinity. 


SUOCBSSFUL  FARMING  . Des  Moines 


More  than  700,000  circulation  gnaranteed  and 
proven  or  no  (Siy.  Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circa  la  tions. 


LOUISIANA 


TIMES- picayune  . New  Orleans 


MICHIGAN 


PATRIOT  (No  Monday  Issue) . Jackson 

I.ast  Gov.  Statement — Dally,  11,403;  Sunday, 
12,568.  Member  A.  B.  C.  and  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Flat  Rates — One  time  ads.  50  cents  Inch;  yearly 
contracts,  35  cents  inch;  position  20%  extra. 


MINNESOTA. 


TRIBUNE,  Morning  and  Evening ...  Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 


P0ST-DI8PAT(»  . St.  Lontl 

Is  tbe  only  newspaper  In  Its  territory  with  the 
beautlfnl  Rotogravnre  Pictnra  Section.  Ciren- 
Intlon  first  (our  months,  1016: 

Snndsy  sverags  . 875,428 

Dally  average  . 217,228 


MONTANA 


MINER  . Bntte 

Average  dally  11,965.  Sunday,  20,189,  for  8 
monttaa  ending  March  20.  1016. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


JOURNAL  . Blliab^tb 

PRRSS-CHRONICLB  . Paterson 

COURIER-NEWS  . Plalnflold 


NEW  YORK 


COURlIUi  A  enquirer  . Buffalo 


IL  PROGRESSO  ITALO-AMBRICAN. .New  York 


. . New  York 

Tbe  National  Jewish  Dally  that  no  general 
advertiser  should  overlook. 


NEBRASKA. 


TRIBUNE  . Hastings 

Circniatlon  A.  B.  0.  report,  7,100.  Full 
leased  ,  wire  report  United  Preaa. 


OHIO. 


vindicator  .................... Youngstown 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


TIMES  . Blrle 

DAILX  DEQfOCBATs . . . Jobnatown 

TIMES-LEADBR  . . Wllkea-Barra 


TENNESSEE. 


BANNER  . . . Nashville 


TEXAS 


CHRONICLE  eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeseessees  HOlUtOD 

The  Chronicle  guaranceea  a  clrculatioo  of 
35.000  dally  and  45,000  Sunday. 


UTAH. 


HERALD-REPUBLICAN  . Salt  Lake  City 


VIRGINIA 


DAILY  news-record  . Harrisonburg 

In  tbe  famous  Valley  of  Va.  only  paper  tn 
tbe  richest  Agricnltnral  County  tn  United  States. 


WASHINGTON 


POST-JNTBLLIGBNCBR  . Seattle 


CANADA 


ONTARIO 


PRE}B  PRESS  ess...ssseeseees.eeess.  LOOdOO 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 

'The  following  pnbllsbera  guarantee  elrcnlatioo 
and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  tbe  privilege 
of  a  careful  and  ezhansUve  inveatigation. 

NEBRASKA. 

FRBIE  PRBSSB  (Clr.  128.384)  . 

ILLINOIS. 

NEW  YORK. 

■■AMDIMATan  . . ....iCUMgs 

BOBIXaiTINO  DMLLA  SERA - 

.  W—  Tnrfi 
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MAKES  GOOD  NEWSPRINT 
OUT  OF  OLD  NEWSPAPERS 


Dr.  Thomas  Jesperson,  of  Neenah,  Wis., 

Invents  Solution  that  Removes  Ink 

from  Printed  Papers,  Turning  Out 

('.lean.  White,  Strong  Stock,  Without 

L'sing  Ad«litional  Original  Material. 

The  mill  of  the  Combined  Locks 
(Wis.)  Paper  Company,  located  in 
(’ombined  Locks  villase,  has  success-sful- 
ly  manufactured  clean,  white  news  print 
pafier  from  de-inked  copies  of  old  news- 
pai)ers,  by  a  proce.ss  invented  by  Dr. 
Thorna.s  Jesper.son,  of  Neenah,  Wis. 
The  sheet  turned  out  is  in  every  re- 
si>ect  as  sood  and  as  u.seful  as  paper 
manufactured  from  original  stock.  The 
black  ink,  which  is  compo.sed  of  lamp¬ 
black  and  oil,  has  in  the  past  success¬ 
fully  resi.sted  efforts  to  remove  it  econ¬ 
omically. 

It  has  iM-en  known  for  years  that 
chlorine,  one  of  the  products  of  chloride 
of  lime,  would  accomplish  the  de-inking 
result,  but  it  has,  as  .stated,  heretofore 
l»een  impo.ssible  to  remove  the  ink  from 
the  mass  cheaply,  so  as  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  .salvage  a  greater  portion  of 
the  white  paper  stock.  The  newspapers 
of  the  I’nited  States  consume  some¬ 
thing  like  6,000  tons  of  print  daily,  and 
during  this  period  of  shortage  of  orig¬ 
inal  .stocks  with  which  to  manufacture 
the  supply,  coupled  with  rising  prices 
of  everything  that  enters  into  the  co.sts 
of  the  different  ingredients,  the  problem 
is  one  that  has  threatened  to  seriously 
eml)arrass  a  number  of  publishers.  Dr. 
.fesper.son,  realizing  this,  concentrated 
on  the  subject  and  carried  his  laboratory 
tests  l)eyond  that  point,  to  successful 
rcmanufacture  of  salvaged  newspapers. 
Neenah,  where  he  lives,  is  a  paper¬ 
making  city,  but  he  was  unable  to  got 
any  of  the  mills  there  to  try  out  his 
plan. 

I'fTTINC  IT  TO  THE  TEST. 

He  finally  was  succe.ssful  in  getting 
a  mill  at  Kalamazoo  to  make  a  run  on 
his  r»rocess  of  de-inking  the  old  sheets. 
Then,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Combined 
LtK'ks  Paper  Company  made  a  run  of 
the  Jesperson  pai*er.  It  was  used  in 
the  printing  and  publication  of  a  small 
daily  newspaper  at  Neenah,  and  the 
suc<-ess  of  the  experiments  of  the 
physician  was  thus  put  to  commercial 
u.se,  for  the  pai>er  was  firm,  white,  and 
of  excellent  quality.  Nothing  but  old 
I>aiK-rs  were  used  to  obtain  this  supply, 
the  proce.ss  lieing  tlie  .same  in  its  man¬ 
ufacture  as  in  any  news  i>rint  she<*t. 
Hy  this  proce.s.s  the  lami)black  and  the 
oils  of  the  ink  are  removed,  the  mass 
being  bleached  to  a  clear  white.  The 
pulp  is  washed  several  time.s,  to  remove 
th<-  excess  of  ink.  before  it  is  put 
through  the  rolls  or  cylinders  of  the 
I)aiM‘r-making  machine. 

In  i>aper  mills  usually  about  fifty  girls 
are  employed  to  sort  out  the  old  stocks 
u.si'd  for  remanufacture.  Out  of  the 
mass,  al)out-  three  tons  of  newspapers 
daily  are  thrown  aside,  to  be  utilized 


NEWSPAPER 

prosperity  is  based  on  circulation. 

FEATURE 

elements  of  the  right  kind  make  ana 
hold  circulation. 

SERVICE 

by  experts  means  material  and  meth¬ 
ods  that  have  been  PROVED. 

Ltt  tu  itnd  y0»  •/  ear  c»U 

erti  comict,  daily  and  Sunday 
Pagtt  ia  black  and  calors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Service 

M.  KOENIGSBERG,  Manager 
ST  WEST  89TB  BT..  NEW  TOBK 


in  the  making  of  cheaper  grades,  box 
boards,  bogus  paper,  and  that  grade 
known  in  the  trade  as  granite  paper. 
Under  the  Jesperson  process,  the  old 
newspapers  are  no  longer  regarded  as 
cheap  waste.  Instead,  it  becomes  first- 
class  raw  material.  No  changes  are 
necessary  in  the  plant,  and  because  it 
is  possible  to  get  the  old  papers  at 
prices  ranging  from  40  to  65  cents  per 
hundred  pounds. 


COTTON  STALKS  FOR  PULP 


Prominent  Texans  Meet  .to  Discuss 
Utilizing  Enormous  Supply. 

.\t  Au.stin,  Tex.,  a  meeting  was  held 
this  week  in  the  office  of  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  Fred  W.  Davis, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  take  steps 
looking  to  the  development  of  paper 
manufacturing  in  Texas,  using  cotton 
.stalks  as  a  ba.sis  of  the  paper  pulp.  The 
meeting  was  attended  by  Commi.s.sioner 
Davis,  Governor  James  E.  Ferguson,  J. 
A.  Kemp,  of  Wichita  Falls;  C.  M.  Cure- 
ton,  .A.ssistant  Attorney-General ;  Dr.  E. 
P.  Shoch,  of  the  ITniversity  of  Texas; 
W.  E.  Long,  secretary  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  cf  Austin;  H.  F.  Wilhelm 
Wene,  cotton  specialist;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  bankers;  H.  A.  Wroe,  A.  J.  Eilcrs, 
W.  F.  Gonkle,  and  A.  C.  Gocth. 

Negotiations  or  now  under  way  with 
men  who  have  taken  out  patents  on 
processes  for  making  paper  out  of  cot< 
ton  stalks  with  a  view  to  organizing 
companies  in  Texas  for  establishing 
such  mills  in  this  State.  Texas  an¬ 
nually  rai.ses  approximately  12.000,000 
acres  of  cotton  and  the  stalks  from 
these  fields  have  an  estimated  weight 
of  15,000,000  tons,  which  would  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  if  a 
plant  for  making  paper  from  cotton 
.stalks  was  available. 


Manager  Nevin  Recovers 

John  E.  Nevin,  Washington  manager 
of  International  News  Service,  is  recov¬ 
ering  from  a  serious  operation,  follow¬ 
ing  a  month  of  poor  health.  The  opera¬ 
tion  took  place  la.st  Monday.  It  was 
made  necessary  by  an  infection  of  the 
eye  following  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 
The  surgeon  al.so  removed  a  tonsil  and 
a  small  bone  in  the  nose.  Mr.  Nevin’s 
condition  was  serious  for  a  short  time, 
but  he  rallied  quickly,  and  expects  to 
be  back  at  his  desk  within  a  few  day.s. 

To  Illustrate 

The  News 

The  most  economical  and 
satisfactory  way  is  to  use 
our  halftone  matrix  service. 

Central  Press  Ass*n 

Wm'ld  Bld«.  Frederick  Bids. 

New  York  Cleveland 


For  1917 


DAILY — Sooop,  FaKbionR,  Comics,  UiMlcr 
tlK»  Home  U<)of*trc<s  Noocle.  Health  U 
Wealth,  Piiizlc,  Portralta,  and  (e.o.d)  Hints 
for  tlie  Motorist. 

WEEKLY — Comic.  Fasbhm.  Children’s  and 
F‘v.itup»*  Pair<^.  House  Plans,  and  Filet 
Cn>chet — Embroidery  Patterns. 

AND  (twice  a  month)  The  Ad-route. 

Check  frafure$  of  intercat,  and  let  u$  tell 
you  more  about  them. 

The  INTERNATIONAL  SYNDICATE 

Features  for  Newspapers 

Esublishcd  1899  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


NEW  CANADIAN  SULPHITE  MILL 


Plant  Capable  of  Producing  4.'j,000  Tons 

Annually  to  Be  Completed  in  June. 

The  Mattigami  Pulp  &  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  with  capitalization  of  $2,000,000 
has  just  been  floated  as  the  latest  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  paper  trade  in  Cana¬ 
da.  The  larger  proportion  of  life  com¬ 
pany’s  .securities  has  been  taken  in 
the  "United  States  and  only  a  small 
Ijortlon  will  be  underwritten  in  Canada. 
For  over  a  year  the  company  has  had 
under  construction  a  sulphite  mill  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  45,000  tons  per  an¬ 
num  of  easy  bleaching  sulphite  pulp. 
The  plant  is  nearly  completed,  and 
should  lie  turning  out  pulp  by  June  of 
1917. 


President  Talbot  Installed 

The  annual  installation  of  the  officers 
of  the  Providence,  It.  I.,  Pen  and  Pencil 
Club  took  place  on  January  3,  with 
Arthur  W.  Tallfot  as  pre.sident.  .^n  en¬ 
tertainment  comprising  talent  from 
theatres  was  furnished,  while  the  eve¬ 
ning  was  topped  off  with  a  buffet  lunch. 


Prosperity  in  McKeesport 

The  New's  Publishing  Company,  of 
McKeesport,  Pa.,  is  going  to  erect  a  $25,- 
000  building  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Wal¬ 
nut  Street,  McKeesport,  to  house  its 
plant.  J.  Denny  O’Neil  Is  president  of 
the  company. 


Waynesboro  Record  Joins  A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record  has 
been  elected  to  as.sociate  membership  in 
the  American  New.spaper  Pub’.ishcrs 
Association. 


ORCUi-ATION  HOLDERS 

Thi  foil  witifj  ore  thi  r  ntrihuiora  to  the 
Sationol  hditoriol  Service  im  fc  ntditnj,  Jan- 
Udi n  nth,  IDIR. 

Wtifirloii  Barker,  An  lior  uf  *‘T1ip  Gruat 

ISKIIPS.** 

Foriiu'rly  (tPiipnil 
Maiiaecr  of  flip  Atrrk'iiltiirul  Rank  of  E^y|lt. 
.Albert  IliiMhiiell  Hurt,  rrofesscr  of 
ffovi'rn  piit  in  Harvanl  I’nlvorslt.v. 

I^Diiile  lloutroiix,  Oltieur  of  tho  of 

II  II  T.  lloiM.rary  rrofewsot  at  tin*  Faculft* 
(Ids  iIp  Paris. 

liiiwreiiee  l\  Jnekn,  Priiuipal  of  Man 
phi^stiT  (’olluKc.  Dxforil,  Editor  of  tiu*  lllb- 
iHTt  .Tonriial.  j 

Wfifretl  II.  S«*hofT,  Author  of  •‘Amprlcaii 
(Vnniiiprcp  and  Invpstmeiii  in  South  Aiiier- 
ic.i.” 

Write  or  wire  for  rates. 

National  Rdltorial  Ser%'lce,  Inc., 
225  "^irth  Ave.,  New  York. 

I'here  is  always  room  for  the  best 
feature 

Goldberg’s 

Cartoons 


for  example 

The  Evening  Mail  Syndicate 

203  Broadway,  New  York 

The  True  News 

—FIRST— 

A  Iwa  Accurately 

iDternational  News  Service 

238  William  St.,  New  York  City 


W’ant  Quality  Circu'ation 
Tiic  Circulation  Audit  Committee  of 
the  A.  N.  A.  has  filed  a  report  of  its 
investigations  of  the  question:  “Docs  it 
prejudice  you  for  or  against  a  publica¬ 
tion  when  it  gives  you  a  pro  rata  re¬ 
bate?”  A  referendum  was  sent  out  to 
the  .advertisers  and  about  100  replies 
were  received.  The  gist  of  the  replies 
seems  to  indicate  that  adverti.sers  are 
now  looking  for  real  guaranteed  circu¬ 
lation,  rather  than  quantity  secured  by 
various  devious  methods  that  do  not 
bring  the  reader  quality  they  expect. 
The  majority  cf  the  replies  were  along 
these  lines.  The  report  concludes;  "We 
all  want  the  good,  honest,  sold-on- 
merit-to-the-readcr  circulation  we  can 
get.  We  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  And, 
moreover,  we  regretfully  admit  that  the 
present  situation  is  partly  our  fault. 
We  asked  for  big  circulation-meahlng 
readers.  We  got  big  circulations.  A 
better  understanding  between  publish¬ 
ers  and  advertisers  is  what  is  needed 
right  now.’’ 


The  Corn  Holt  Publisher,  the  official 
publication  of  the  Iowa  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  includes  a  creditable  dci)artment 
known  as  the  “State  University  of 
Iowa’s  Section,”  which  is  edited  by  Con¬ 
ger  Reynolds,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
instruction  in  journali.sm  at  the  State 
I'niver.sity  of  Iowa. 


The  Boston 
Evening 
Record 

is  growing  in  circulation 
every  month  and  pro¬ 
ducing  for  its  advertisers. 
Net  paid  now  over  40,000. 

Rate,  r.o.p.  12  cents  a  line,  flat 


The  New  Orleans  Item 

Largest  Circulation  of  any  Louisiana 
Newspaper 

Largest  Circulation  in  the  entire  South 
(October  Post  Office  Statement) 

Sunday  68,942 
Daily  55,365 


(T  Special  representatives  know  that 
the  greater  the  variety  and  volume  of 
local  business  their  papers  carry,  the 
higher  the  value  of  the  papers  to  the 
national  advertiser. 

(I  Many  special  representatives  who 
know  through  years  of  observation 
recommend 

AD  ART  SERVICE 

212  PrMs  Bldg.  Cloveland,  O. 

to  all  papers  on  their  lists. 
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NEW  INCORPORATIONS 

Liverpool,  N.  Y. — Holstein-Friesian 
World,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $100,000; 
editing,  printing  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  dairy  forms,  general  advertising 
business;  directors.  Ward  W.  Stevens 
and  Ralph  J.  Stevens,  of  Liverpool,  and 
Frank  T.  Price,  of  Baldwinsville. 

Carmel — Putnam  County  Courier 
Corporation;  capital  stock,  $5,000; 
general  publishing  and  bookselling 
business,  deal  in  merchandise;  directors, 
James  A.  Zickler  and  Emma  W.  Zickler, 
of  Carmel,  and  Emma  L.  Sunkle,  of  New 
York  city. 

New  York — Catholic  Art  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $10,000; 
general  publishing  and  bookselling  busi¬ 
ness;  directors,  Alice  J.  Cavanaugh,  M. 
I.,illian  Cavanaugh,  and  Clara  K.  Nation, 
all  of  New  York  city. 

New  York — Eureka  Display  Box  Cor¬ 
poration;  capital  stock,  $1,000;  manu¬ 
facturing  advertising  noveltie.s,  litho¬ 
graphic  work;  directors,  Benjamin  L. 
Bennett,  Samuel  J.  Jacobson,  and  David 
Brody,  aii  of  New  York  city. 

New  York — Atlas  Linotyping  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $3,000;  deal  in 
publications,  business  of  printers,  and 
bookbinders;  directors,  Frederick  L. 
Cramer,  Abraham  Lillienthal,  and  Hen¬ 
rietta  Stieglitz,  all  of  New  York  city. 

New  York — Bromide  Manufacturing 
Company.  Inc.;  capital  stock.  $5,000; 
conduct  printing  establishment;  direc¬ 
tors,  Abraham  Gold,  Paul  Gersman,  and 
Theodore  Newfield,  all  of  New  York  city. 

New  York — Classified  Automatic  Di¬ 
rectory  Company,  Inc.;  capital  stock, 
$100,000;  general  advertising  businesis, 
construct  <'abinets  for  classified  auto¬ 
matic  directories;  directors,  Harold  D. 
Putcr,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Walter 
•Vlai’vin,  and  Sterling  St.  John,  of  New 
York  city. 

New,  York — Patent  Record  Publishing 
('omi)any,  Inc.;  capital  stigik,  $75,000; 
publishing,  printing,  deal  in  metals,  pa¬ 
per,  and  paper  products;  directors,  Wal¬ 
ter  D.  Kemp  and  Ernest  H.  Bail,  of  New 
York  city,  and  Harris  L.  Varian,  of 
Schenectady. 

New  York — C.  J.  O’Brien,  Inc.;  capi¬ 
tal  stock,  $600,000;  newspaper  proprie¬ 
tors  and  general  publishers,  printers, 
and  stationers;  directors,  Charles  J. 
O’Brien,  Mary  A.  O’Brien,  and  Rose  M. 
O’Brien,  all  of  New  York  city. 

New  York — Gravure  Pictorial  Pub- 
li.shing  Company,  Inc.;  capital  stock, 
$25,000;  printing  and  publishing;  direc- 
tor.s,  Jeanette  A.  Bravy,  and  Edwin  A. 
Falk,  of  New  York  city,  and  Carolyn 
Koechlein,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

New  York — The  Hollis  Press,  Inc.; 
capital  stock,  $24,000;  embossing,  en¬ 
graving,  and  printing;  directors,  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Massey,  of  Richmond  Hill; 
I’heodore  O.  Bittner,  and  Sophie 
Kaminkowitz,  of  New  York  city. 

New  York — Endless  Spiral  Service, 
Inc.;  capital  stock,  $100,000;  general  ad¬ 
vertising  busines.s.  manufacture  devices, 
esiiccially  endless  spiral-reel  machine; 


The  McClure  Method 

Our  features  are  sold  on  Individual  merit. 

Any  service  igay  >>e  ordered  sIdkI;. 

THIS  MKAN8: 

Tbe  greatest  possible  variety  from  which 
to  ehixtse. 

Tbe  submitting  of  each  feature  to  your 
own  editorial  judgment. 

Tbe  opportnnlty  to  onler  a  budget  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  wbat  you  want. 

A  material  reduction  from  Individual  prices 
on  budgets. 

Write  M  for  samples  of  our  Sunday  Col¬ 
ored  comlot,  daily  comiee,  women's  features, 
bedtime  stoHas,  ^tion,  etc. 

’The  McClive  Newspaper  Syndkate 
120  Weal  32nd  St.  New  York 


directors,  Hugh  F.  Weston,  David  H. 
Miller,  and  William  A.  Sanders,  all  of 
New  York  city. 

New  York — The  Jo  Egeszseg  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $800;  general 
publishing  and  general  advertising  busi¬ 
ness;  directors,  Richard  Kovacs,  Elmer 
H.  Farkas,  and  Ervin  S.  Acel,  all  of 
New  York  city. 

New  York — World  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $10,000;  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing;  directors,  Rufus  W. 
Sprague,  jr.,  Eugene  C.  Worden,  and 
Ward  M.  P.  Mitchell  all  of  New  York 
city. 

New  York — Temple  Publishing  Cor¬ 
poration;  capital  stock,  $15,000;  general 
Iirinting  and  publishing  business;  direc¬ 
tors,  Haley  hlske  and  Guy  Van  Ar- 
minge,  of  New  York  city,  and  George 
A.  Armour,  of  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. — Lockport  Union- 
Sun  and  Journal,  Inc.;  capital  stock, 
$60,000;  publishing  and  printing;  direc¬ 
tors,  Alice  H.  C.  Corson,  Egbert  D.  Cor. 
son,  and  George  A.  Castle,  all  of  Lock- 
port. 

Bar  Harbor,  Me. — Sherman  Publishing 
Company;  capital.  $25,000;  directors,  F. 
E.  Sherman,  C.  M.  Watson,  Albion  F. 
Sherman. 

Madill,  Tex. — The  Record  Printing 
Company;  capital,  $5,000;  directors, 
Grady  L.  Webster,  A.  P.  Brown,  and 
David  Russell. 

Chicago — People’s  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company;  capital,  $25,000;  di¬ 
rectors,  John  M.  Stirmic,  Barney  C. 
Kay,  and  Henry  Pollenz. 

(’LEVHLANi),  O. — The  Hagan  Printing 
Company;  capital,  $1,000;  directors, 
Frank  Naegel,  William  H.  Hagan,  liay- 
mond  E.  Hyre. 

DALI.AS,  Tex. — The  Dallas  Dispatch 
has  filed  amendment  to  its  charter  at 
Austin  dividing  its  capital  stock  of  $10,- 
000  into  500  shares  of  common  and  500 
shares  of  preferred  stock,  a  par  value 
of  $10  a  share. 

New  York  City. — International  Au¬ 
thors’  Bureau,  Inc.;  carry  on  business 
with  $500;  act  as  agents  for  publishers, 
authors  and  composers;  directors, 
George  H.  Payne,  Nathan  Frankel,  and 
Anna  H.  Wagner,  all  of  New  York  city. 

New  York  City. — Reliable  Finishing 
Co.,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $30,000;  gen¬ 
eral  finishing  business,  general  litho¬ 
graphing,  printing  and  publishing;  di¬ 
rectors,  George  H.  McCauley,  Frank  J. 


PREMIUMS 

Publishers  of  Daily  and  Weekly 
Newspapers,  Farm  Journals,  Denom¬ 
inational  and  Monthly  Magazines, 
can  get  the  right  premium  at  the 
right  price  by  writing  International 
Premium  Headquarters. 

S.  BLAKB  WILLSDBN 
Premium  and  AdoertMnff  Soecialtiet. 
litIMi  llry worth  Rlilg.,  Chirngo 


USE 

UNITED 

PRESS 

FOR 

Afternoon  Papers 
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Robb,  and  Dora  Rosenthal,  all  of  New 
York  city. 

New  York  City. — Mitchell  Fashion 
Service,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $100,000; 
publish  fashion  plates  and  manufacture 
patterns;  directors,  F.  B.  Knowlton, 
William  A.  James,  and  Guy  D.  Ander¬ 
son,  all  of  New  York  city. 

New  York  City. — Consumers  Paper 
Mills,  Inc.;  capital  stock,  $1,000;  manu¬ 
facture  paper;  directors.  Max  B.  Dlzik, 
Herman  L.  Rosenberg,  and  Harold 
Kushel,  all  of  New  York  city. 


CHANGES  IN  INTEREST 

WELi.sBURa,  W.  Va, — The  News,  the 
only  Democratic  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
ty,  has  been  sold  by  John  ,C.  Kerr  to  A. 
J.  Crouse,  of  Wheeling  Junction. 

Passaic,  N.  J. — The  Daily  News  has 
lieen  sold  by  Charles  Rust  to  George  H. 
Hart  and  James  T.  Barker.  Mr.  Hart 
has  been  the  editor  of  the  paper  and 
Mr.  Baker  manager. 

Randolph,  Iowa. — C.  C.  Schaeffer, 
owner  of  the  Randolph  Enterprl.se  for 
twenty  years,  has  sold  the  paper  to  C. 
E.  Huffaker,  of  Malvern,  po.sses.sion  to 
pa-ss  February  1. 

Oceanside,  Cal. — B.  W.  Alexander  has 
sold  his  interest  in  the  Register  to 
Charles  B.  Walker. 

Glenwood,  Iowa. — O.  O.  Buck,  of  New¬ 
man  Grove,  has  purchased  the  Opinion. 

Bloomfield,  Neb. — John  D.  Reins  has 
sold  the  Journal  to  F.  E.  and  C.  A.  An¬ 
derson,  of  Wausau. 

Duluth,  Minn.  —  The  two  Finnish 
newspapers  controlled  by  the  Finnish- 
American  Publishing  Company  have 
been  .sold  to  W.  E.  Johnson,  of  Wester¬ 
ville,  O.,  and  Magnus  Martinson,  of  Min- 
neapoli.s. 


NEW  ENTERPRISES 
Dilworth,  Okla. — The  New  Era,  a 
daily,  started  publication  January  1. 
Homer  S.  Chambers  and  J.  H.  Blagrave 
are  the  owners — the  latter  editor  and 
manager. 


The  circulation  of  The  In¬ 
dianapolis  Sunday  Star  in 
Ipdiana  cities  and  towns 
is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  Indianapolis  newspaper. 

The  Shaffer  Group: 

CHICAGO  EVENING  POST 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
MUNCIE  STAR 
TERRE  HAUTE  STAR 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 
DENVER  TIMES 
LOUISVILLE  HERALD 

Hemrtjf  co-opermtion  extended  to 
advertisers.  Address 

Promotion  Dept. 

SHAFFER-  GROUP 

12  S.  Market  Street  Chicago 


Keen  Publishers  Everywhere 
Are  Buying  Electric 
Bulletin  Machines. 

They  have  written  us  letters  giv¬ 
ing  meir  opinions.  They  make 
interesting  reading.  We  wish  we 
could  send  them  to  you  complete. 

Some  of  the  letters  are  in  our 
New  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Why  not 
let  us  send  you  one? 


National  Electric  Bulletin  Corp. 

Now  London,  Conn 


Virgil,  la. — The  Clarion,  a  weekly,  has 
made  its  appearance.  J.  C.  Johnson  Is 
editor  and  publisher. 

Waco,  Tex. — The  Texas  Free  Lance, 
C.  J.  Stanley  editor,  has  been  launched 
here. 


Conservation  in  Chicago. 

Although  Chicago  newspapers  are  still 
selling  for  one  cent,  notices  have  been 
posted  in  many  of  the  editorial  oflices 
urging  reporters  to  “be  brief’  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  increasing  cost  of  print  pa¬ 
per.  The  result,  it  is  declared,  is  that 
the  papers  have  enhanced  their  quality. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  has  eliminated  the 
real-estate  tran.sfers  which  were  for¬ 
merly  published  dally  and  occupied  two 
columns  or  more  of  space. 


Disrontinue  Journalism  Inslruetion 

W.  S.  Ament,  professor  of  English 
and  director  of  the  instruction  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Pomona  College,  Claremont, 
Cal.,  is  on  a  two-years’  leave  of  ali- 
sence.  At  present  he  is  studying  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York.  Un¬ 
til  Professor  Ament  returns  to  Pomona 
College,  the  work  in  journalism  will  lie 
abandoned. 


Mr,  Xational  Advertiser: 

Miss  Kisie  Janis,  America’s  most  popu¬ 
lar  actress,  recommends  the  Tarri/town 
(.V.  y.)  Dailv  Mewa  as  an  advertlsim; 

nipiliiim.  A  tramp  stole  her  pet  doK.  but 
the  Daily  A'cira  located  tt  in  Connecticut. 
“Goes  into  lu-o  thousand  homes  every  day.’* 


You  can  capture 

Slim  Jim 

and  put  him  to  work  in  your 
paper.  He’s  a  full  page 
COMIC  FEATURE  that  gets 
away  with  a  bunch  of  fun  each 
week. 

Furnished  in  mat  form,  20 
inches  or  2 1  inches.  One,  two, 
three  or  four  colors.  Saturday 
or  Sunday  release  date. 

Send  for  proofs. 

World  Color  Prindiig  Company 

R.  S.  GRABLE,  Mgr. 

Established  1900  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Hemstreet’s 


PRESS  CLIPPINGS 


Tenth  Avenue  At  45th  Street 
New  York 
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The  Northwestern 

AT  OSHKOSH 

Has  a  Field  with  100,000 
Population 

Where  Times  are  Good 
and  Money  is  Plentiful. 

The  Hicks  Printing  Company 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 


Every  Morning 
Daily  and  Sunday 

Owned  by  those  who  read  it 

This  means  that  those  who  OWN 
it,  BUY  service  and  goods  from  those 
who  buy  space  in  THEIR  paper. 

Frankly  a  class  publication.  Buy¬ 
ers  of  advertising  space  buy  PREF¬ 
ERENCE  at  the  same  price  for  the 
same  quality,  and  GET  it. 

444  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City 


210,658 

llw^  of  ailrertlslnK  carried  In  the  December 
loth  Issue  of  the  Detroit  hTtEE  rUESS, 
which,  we  believe.  Is  the  largest  volume  of 
advertising  ever  published  by  any  Sunday 
newsiniier  In  the  United  States. 

Qllje  JBetroit  Jfree  $res!£i 

"ifichigan’s  Orcaleit  Ketctjxtper." 

VERREE  /  Fereiga  J 

CONKLIN  i  ReprssMtaliTM  /  Dctreit 

lAtrgctt  (icO'Ceat  murning  circulation  <n 
America. 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN,  Metropolitan  Tower,  N.  Y. 
John  Glau,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Foreign  Advertiaing  ReprctcntatiTcs 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editar  and  Publiaher 

“Tha  only  Butfalo  newspaper  that  caa- 
sors  its  advertising  columns.  Many  of 
our  advertisers  use  our  columns  asclusivo- 
ly.  The  abova  is  one  of  tha  many  raa- 
sous  v/hy.** 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

Fartign  Advertising  Rsfrsssntativss 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
sao  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

Pittsburg  Bispatrli 

Possesses  a  clientele  all  its  own, 
representing  incomes  above  the 
average.  It  reaches  the  actual 
buying  power,  therefore  best  for 
advertisers. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO.. 
Peeples  Gas  Building  Cbicage 

Real  Estata  Trust  Building,  Pkiladelpkia 


ATOP  O’  THE  WORLD 

Being  observations,  pertinent  and  impertinent,  principally  about 
newspaper  advertising  and  advertisers. 


The  ADVERTISING  OF  MARSHALL  FIELD  &  CO.,  Chicago,  is  showing  signs 
of  retrogration— and,  while  standards  back  of  the  advertising  are  evidently 
as  high  as  ever,  the  work  itself  is  not  nearly  as  good  as  it  was.  It’s  a  shame,  too, 
for,  nnder  the  direction  of  Waldo  P.  Warren,  and  his  successor,  J.  J.  Stokes,  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Co.’s  advertising  was  of  a  standard  never  reached  elsewhere. 

It  looks  painfully  amateurish  now.  ^  ^ 

JUST  NOW  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  POPULAR  PASTIMES  of  the  so-called  “pop¬ 
ular-priced”  clothing  emporiums  is  the  gag  of  having  the  store  on  the  second 
floor,  thereby  being  enabled  to  “save”  at  least  $10  on  the  price  of  a  suit  or  overcoat. 

John  David,  Browning,  King  &  Co.,  Sak’s,  Gimbel’s,  Macy’s,  Altman’s,-  Mc- 
Creery’s,  Lord  &  Taylor,  Bloomingdale’s,  of  New  York;  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  Mandel  Brothers,  The  Hub,  Maurice  L.  Rothschild  & 
Co.,  of  Chicago;  Filene’s,  of  Boston;  Wanamaker’s,  of  Philadelphia,  and  countless 
other  big  clothing  people  have  their  clothing  stores  off  the  street  floor,  showing 
that  line  of  bunk  to  be  bunk,  pure  and  simple,  and  nothing  more. 

•  •  • 


ERE’S  SOMETHING  REALLY  WORTH  WHILE — the  same  being  an  interview 
-■-^yvith  Mr.  A.  H.  Woods,  the  big  theatrical  man,  and  reported  by  Anna  Steese 
Richardson,  in  ihe  January  issue  of  McClure’s  Magazine. 

“The  day  has  passed  when  you  can  fool  either  the  New  Yorker  or  the 
stranger  in  town  with  big  advertising  or  cut-rate  tickets.  The  minute  a 
New  Yorker  sees  half-page  advertisements  of  a  show,  he  says,  'No  good!’ 

A  success  advertises  itself.  Mouth-to-mouth  advertising  is  the  only  kind 
that  counts  in  the  long  run.  The  man  who  spends  five  thousand  dollars 
advertising  his  show  may  get  that  sum  back,  but  he  won’t  get  anything 
more. 

“The  out-of-town  man  doesn’t  want  to  see  a  cut-rate-ticket  show.  He 
knows  it  is  a  play  that  hasn’t  made  good.  He  would  rather  pay  a  premium 
to  see  the  best  on  Broadway.  He’ll  go  back  home  and  tell  aU  the  boys 
to  see  a  play  at  regular  prices  or  a  premium,  but  he  never  mentions  the 
cut-rate  attractions. 

“The  manager  who  tries  to  force  a  play  the  public  doesn’t  want  by  big 
advertising  and  cut-rate  tickets  is  only  kidding  himself.  The  man  who 
pays  two  dollars  for  a  ticket  to  see  that  show  looks  over  the  house  and 
says,  This  bunch  never  paid  two  dollars  a  seat,’  and  he  is  sore.  Clothes 
may  not  make  the  man,  but  they  certainly  give  away  a  theatre  sold  out 
at  cut  rates.” 

While  Mr.  Woods’s  eommenls  are  based  solely  on  theatrical  advertising,  the 
same  brand  of  philosophy  follows  through  practically  every  line  of  business  in 
which  advertising  is  used. 

As  evidence,  it  is  shown  that  the  biggest  stores  use  the  smallest  per  cent,  of 
their  receipts  for  advertising,  and  most  of  that  is  spent  in  truthful  advertising, 
without  bombastic  claims  of  any  kind. 

This  is  merely  another  way  of  saying  that,  as  a  general  rule,  publishers  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  carry  advertising  that  is  not  barked  up  by  the  merchandise  exploited. 
Which  is  why  advertising  does  not  pay  better  than  it  does. 

•  •  •  ' 

CHE  WAS  A  “PILL,”  to  all  appearances.  She  went  into  a  store  to  buy  a  coat. 
‘'^She  told  the  clerk  she  had  been  shopping  around,  and  wanted  to  see  a  coat 
for  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars.  She  had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  she  wanted, 
and  told  the  clerk  just  what  her  idea  was.  She  found  just  the  coat  she  had  been 
looking  for— the  right  color,  the  right  size,  and  smart  lines.  She  tried  it  on,  and 
admired  it  greatly.  How  much  was  it?  Twenty-five  dollars.  Fine!  Had  it  been 
reduced?  No;  it  was  a  new  coat.  But  she  wanted  a  coat  that  had  been  reduced, 
and  nothing  but  a  “bargain”  would  satisfy  her.  All  right,  here  were  some  coats 
reduced  in  price.  But  she  didn’t  like  them.  They  were  not  as  smart  as  this  one 
she  did  like. 

And,  by  golly,  she  went  out  without  a  coat! 

Why?  Well,  simply  because  she  had  always  read  advertising,  and  advertising 
up  to  a  very  short  time  ago  had  misrepresented  all  goods  as  “bargains”  at  reduced 
prices,  and  taught  her  never  to  buy  any  regular  goods  at  regular  prices. 

She  was  not  to  blame.  She  is  a  relic  of  the  system  of  untruthful  advertising 
which  is  going  out  of  fashion  now. 

ARTHUR  BRISBANE  ON  THE  COMMON  CARRIER 
IDEA  OF  JOURNALISM 

[RepublisJu-d  ly  request  from  an  interview  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Editor 
AND  PUBUSHER.] 

THE  GREAT  DANGER. 

“My  opinion  is  that  in  newspaper  advertising,  as  in  all  other  things, 
money  toill  have  a  certain  advantage. 

"I  consider  it  fortunate  that  the  great  corporations  and  others  seem 
permanently  incapable  of  realizing  what  the  power  of  publicity  is.’’ 

THE  GREAT  SAFEGUARD. 

“If  an  editor  feels  convinced  that  to  accept  the  advertising  of  a  certain 
political  party  or  candidate  is  harmful  to  the  public  welfare,  it  is  not  only 
his  right,  but  his  duty,  to  exclude  such  advertising." 


Supreme 

In  De«'mber,  1910,  The  New  York  Time* 
published  more  adrertising  than  any  ether 
New  York  newspaper — a  total  of  1,090,906 
agate  lines,  which  Is  over  26.000  lines  more 
than  the  s^ond  newspaper,  and  more  tha* 
276,000  more  than  the  third  newspaper, 
.Advertising  in  The  New  York  Times  Is  52% 
cheaper  than  In  1900.  In  1900  the  dally 
and  Sunday  circulation  was  131,140  copies 
— lOc.  an  agate  line,  $.0303  per  agate  line 
per  10,000  circulation.  In  1910  the  circula¬ 
tion  was  340,904  copU« — 30c.  an  agate  line, 
$.0147  per  agate  line  per  10.000  circula¬ 
tion. 


Food  Medium 


New  Jersey 

Trenton  Times 

A.  B.  C. 

2  c - 12c  Per  Week 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.MPANY 


220  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Lytton  Building 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 

Americans  Greatest 
Industrial  City. 

The  Tress 

Philadelphians  Great 
Industrial  Paper. 

Representatives 
LOUIS  GILMAN 

World  Eulldlng.'  NEW  YORK 

C.  GEORGE  KROGNES, 

Marquette  Building,  CHICAGO 

rii^ 

Pittsburgh  Post 

ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 


CONE.  LORENZEN  t  WOODMAN, 
Special  RepresentatiTa* 

New  York,  Dstreit,  Kaaaas  City,  Chieaia 


In  Philadelphia 

For  over  Mf  a  century 

THE  EVENING 
TELEGRAPH 

hag  reached  more  men  and  women 
of  education,  reflnemeot  and  BUY¬ 
ING  POWER  than  any  other  Phil¬ 
adelphia  newspaper,  and  Its  posi¬ 
tion  is  stronger  today  than  ever 
before  in  Its  history. 

More  than  a  million  and  a  half 
lines  of  paid  advertising  gained 

during  flrst  eight  months  of  1916 
— a  greater  gain  than  that  of  ANY 
other  Philadelphia  newspaper, 
morning  or  evening. 


**From  Press  to  HomA 


Within  the  HouP* 


It  ■  exclaalve  carrier  aervice  en- 
ablca  the  Evening  and  Sunday  Star 
to  be  delivered  on  every  city  block 
in  Washinstton,  D.  C.,  “from  preaa 
to  home  within  the  hoar.”  The 
enormona  exclnaive  city  cirenlatlon 
of  the'  Star  make*  it  the  wonderfal 
advertlalnar  medlam  that  it  la. 
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CLUBWOMEN  STUDYING  WRITING 


As  a  Result,  Milwaukee  City  Editors 
Bless  New  Idea. 

Joseph  S.  Smith,  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Marquette  University,  Milwau¬ 
kee,-  has  undertaken  the  task  of  teach¬ 
ing  Milwaukee  clubwomen  the  rudiments 
of  the  newspaper  business. 

Recently  a  member  of  the  Citizens’ 
Study  Club,  composed  of  some  of  Mil¬ 
waukee’s  most  prominent  women,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Professor  Smith  to  answer  this 
(luestion:  “Why  do  editors  throw  no¬ 
tices  of  our  meetings,  which  we  write 
and  send  in,  into  their  waste  baskets?’’ 

“If  the  members  of  your  Club  really 
want  to  know.  I’ll  be  glad  to  attend 
one  of  your  meetings  and  address  your 
organization  on  the  subject,”  he  replied. 
And  his  offer  was  accepted. 

One  address  on  the  whys  and  where¬ 
fores  of  the  newspaper  business  brought 
an  appeal  for  more  talks,  and  now  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith  has  undertaken  to  direct 
the  Club  in  a  course  in  journalism.  He 
is  giving  weekly  talks  before  the  Club, 
which  has  opened  its  meetings  to  all 
clubwomen  in  the  city. 

And  city  editors  of  Milwaukee  news¬ 
papers  arc  extending  their  thanks  to 
Professor  Smith.  They  -no  longer  have 
to  rewrite  the  notices  of  the  Citizens’ 
Study  Club,  for  the  women  have  shown 
them.selves  to  be  apt  pupils. 


Newspaper  Photographers  Hurt 
In  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  Wedne.sday,  Ar¬ 
thur  Allen,  of  West  Orange,  and  August 
Shutz,  of  South  Orange,  photographers 
on  a  Newark  newspaper,  were  assigned 
to  get  pictures  of  the  scenes  attending 
the  .swearing  in  of  the  appointees  of 
Mayor  Raymond.  As  they  were  about 
to  set  off  a  fla.sh,  their  magazine  ex¬ 
ploded,  and  their  faces  and  hands  were 
burned.  Police  Chief  Ix)ng  hurried  the 
two  men  into  his  automobile  and  rush¬ 
ed  them  to  the  Newark  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary.  There  a  little  later,  it  was 
.siiid,  the  Indications  were  that  lx)th  men 
would  save  their  .sight. 


A  Live  Press  Cluh 

’I'he  South  Rend.  Ind.,  Press  Club  re¬ 
cently  gave  its  third  annual  dinner  and 
cabaret  in  the  Oliver  Hotel  in  that  city. 
It  was  a  most  elaborate  affair,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  more  than  200  new.spaper 
people  and  friends.  The  South  Bend 
Pre.ss  Club  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
strongest  newspaper  men’s  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  Middle  West. 


Opens  Newspaper  “Morgue” 

“The  only  newspaper  ’morgue’  open 
to  the  public”  is  the  way  Charles  J.  Gott- 
hart,  formerly  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
*taff,  advertises  his  new  enterprise,  the 
Chicago  Clue  Company.  For  years  Mr. 
Gotthart  has  been  devoting  his  spare 
time  to  the  accumulation  of  an  exten¬ 
sive  reference  library  of  newspaper  clip¬ 
pings,  which  is  said  to  be  more  com¬ 
plete  than  any  newspaper  “morgue”  in 
the  city.  Mr.  Gotthart  proposes  to  sell 
his  “clue”  service  to  newspapers,  law¬ 
yers,  and  detective  agencies.  While  he 
was  on  the  Tribune  staff  Mr.  Gotthart 
was  often  assigned  to  special  investiga¬ 
tions,  including  advertising  frauds, 
where  his  “morgue”  stood  him  in  good 
stead. 


John  D.  Wells,  Editor-Poet 

John  D.  Wells,  managing  editor  of 
the  Buffalo  News,  Is  gracefully  sliding 
into  the  seat  vacated  by  the  late  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  the  Hoosler  Poet,  as 
a  writer  of  verse  that  appeals  to  the 


human  side  of  life.  Wells  is  an  ex¬ 
cavalryman,  farmer,  mechanic,  and  now 
editor.  His  “Go  Ask  Your  Maw,”  “Go 
Wash  Your  Neck  and  Ears,”  “The  Man 
Who  U.sed  to  Know  You  When  You 
Didn’t  Have  a  Cent,”  “Findin’  Fault,” 
“Shadders,”  etc.,  are  said  to  have  the 
same  ring  that  Riley’s  masterpieces  had 
— the  ring  that  reached  the  hearts  of 
the  people. 


H.  F.  Harrington,  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  Unlver.sity  of  Illinois, 
and  T.  T.  Frankenbcrg,  of  Columbu.s, 
Ohio,  co-authors  of  Essentials  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  published  by  Ginn  &  Company, 
plan  to  make  a  thorough  revision  of 
their  book. 


The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism  will  be  held  in  Chicago  dur¬ 
ing  Easter  week.  The  exact  dates  have 
not  been  set. 


HELP  WANTED 


AdvertiMem9nt»  under  cloeeifioation,  fifteen 

cente  per  line,  each  ineertion.  Count  eis 
wtordn  to  the  line. 


nuriH.ATION  MANAGER  who  can  hnnille 
rnnvassorR  aiul  build  up  local  aponta*  Hat.  Por- 
rnnnent  i>o«ition  with  ffond  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Must  he  capable  of  itoing  out  with  new 
caiivnaaera  and  showinff  them  how  to  sell.  Address 
O.,  3170,  care  F^litor  and  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

4  IvfrtUemmf  under  fM»  ctneeifioatton,  ten 
cente  per  line,  each  ineertton.  Count  (to 
icorde  to  the  Une.  For  thnee  unemploi/ed. 
not  to  exceed  60  ioorde,  two  ineertione  FliF.F.. 


NfKrUANirAT-  SrPKniNTKN'DEXT  FORE¬ 
MAN.  •■xperlenopd  all  around  newapaper  man  a->eka 
poBitlon  on  dally  or  evonlna  panor:  metropolitan 
oxpprlonop.  praotlcnl  iindoratandlna  of  workln* 
conditions:  oTpoutlve  alilllty.  reforonoea  as  to 
oharaotpr  and  ability.  Address  O  3180,  care  Edi¬ 
tor  and  Pnhllsher. 

OIRCItEATTON  MAN.AOER — Now  employed  on 
dally  paper  ayith  12.000  elrenlatlon  In  a  .60.000 
eity  for  personal  reasons  wishes  to  make  a 
ehanee.  Ace  32 ;  married :  fifteen  years’  olr- 
eiilation  experlenee.  Can  sneeessfnlly  handle  ear- 
rler  hoys  and  solicitors:  eondnet  contest  and  mall 
eampaiens.  Want  a  position  tlmt  will  he  porma- 
n<-nt.  Would  eonslder  proposition  to  take  over 
mall  eireiilation  on  a  small  salary  and  commis¬ 
sion  basis.  For  farther  particulars  address  Box 
3104.  rare  Editor  and  Publisher. 


OIRCI  EATION  MAN.AGBR — 15  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  For  the  past  three  years  on  eyenliiK  and 
.Sainday  paper  with  circulation  of  20,000.  Thor- 
on;tlily  familiar  with  any  detail  of  the  elreula- 
tloii  department.  33  years  of  sge,  married.  Best 
of  references.  Address  N.  3105,  care  Editor  and 
Pnhllsher. 

Eltri'OItlAiIj  WRITER — ^Well  e<liicated,  timr- 
oiiehly  tralmsl  man.  wants  place  with  magazine, 
iiewspai>er,  or  s.vndicate.  ONyo  years’  work  with 
one  of  the  ts’st  maitazlnes.  Experlenee  ns  writer 
of  news.  si)eoials.  and  features,  with  neiwspaiiers 
ami  syndicates.  Exi>erience  In  tlie  National  Capi¬ 
tal  anil  forelpn  correspondence  fields.  Thrives 
on  liard  work  and  responslhlllty.  Reliable,  mar¬ 
ried.  ace  30.  Address  N.  3102,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  WRITER— .Position  wanted  by 
exper.eneed  newspaper  writer:  familiar  with  edi¬ 
torial  writing  and  work  In  all  departments :  sin¬ 
gle.  good  health :  best  of  recommendations  ns  to 
liersonal  character  and  oarabllltles.  Address  N. 
3108.  rare  Editor  and  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISFNC  MAN — Young  man.  24:  6 

years  advertising  experlenee,  2  years’  soliciting 
with  New  York  Special  Agency ;  looking  for  good 
opening  on  small  or  large  city  paper.  Exeellent 
references.  Address  N.  3170,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 


Adrertteemente  under  thie  clneetflcatton,  fifteen 
rente  per  Une.  each  ineertion.  Count  eta 
worde  to  the  Une. 


lANOTYPB— Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  2449; 
1  magazine,  mold.  liners,  ejector  blades,  assort¬ 
ment  two- letter  matrices.  Murdoch-Kerr  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

blNOTYPE— Model  No.  3,  Serial  No.  10109, 
magazine,  assortment  of  matrices.  Fort  Wayne 
Printing  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


LINOTYPE— Model  No.  6.  Serial  No.  14243,  3 
magazines,  and  motor.  Cantwell  Printing  Co., 
Madiaon,  Wis. 

LINOTYPE— -Model  No.  6,  Serial  No.  10412, 
magazine,  matrices,  etc.  Con.  P.  Curran  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LLNOTYPE — Model  No.  d.  Serial  .No.  8010, 
and  Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  8011.  with  1  maga¬ 
zine,  liners,  ejector  blades,  foot  of  matrices 
(for  each  machine).  Tribune  Printing  Co., 
Charleston.  W.  Ta. 


lilNOTYPK — Model  No.  4.  Serial  No.  11680, 
magazine,  matrices,  spacebands,  Uoera,  and 
blades.  Wlnaton  Prlotlag  Co-.  Wlnaton-Salem, 
N.  0, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Adveriteemente  under  thte  elaeetftcatton,  4w 
cente  per  line,  each  tneertUm.  Count  eta 
worde  to  the  Une.  For  thoee  unemploved, 
not  to  exceed  60  worde^  two  ineertione  FREF. 

EXflEPTIONAL  NEWSPAPER.MAN — I  am 
looking  for  connections  with  a  paper  requiring 
the  services  of  an  exceptional  and  fully  expert- 
enoe<I  newspaperman.  Ilave  previously  written 
all  signed  article  work.  Would  consider  any 
reasonable  proposition.  Address  O.  3178,  care 
Eilllor  and  Publisher. 


advertising  man  with  reputation  as  s-ller 
of  big  space,  local  or  foreign,  open  to  engage¬ 
ment.  Experienced  ns  advertising  manager  and 
solicitor  on  New  York  City  dailies  and  elsewliere. 
Also  experienced  as  agency  copy  writer  and  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising  manager.  Would  con¬ 
sider  bnilding  up  small  city  proposition.  Ad- 
dross  O.  3170,  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 


BOOKKEEPER  AND  SYSTE.MATIZER,  2.6. 
eight  years’  experience.  Take  charge  of  com¬ 
plete  set  of  books.  Thoroughly  familiar  with 
advertising  and  circulation  departments.  Wants 
to  connect  with  some  big  paper  looking  for  a 
bright  and  ambitious  young  man.  Salary  830. 
Excellent  references.  Address  Charles  L.  Adams, 
978  laifayelte  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


REPORTER. — Wanted  position  as  reporter,  citjr 
eilltor  or  advertising  manager  on  newspais-r  In 
town  of  10,000  |s>pulntlon  or  more  In  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  New  York  or  New  Jersey.  Extensive  ex- 
Iierleiice  In  every  department  on  Metropolitan 
newspaper.  Address  O  3175,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  or  superinteiuient 
with  highest  mechnnleal  business  and  executive 
ability  desires  position  on  largo  dally  where 
results  win  l)0  appreciated.  Employer’s  Interest 
always  uppermost.  The  larger  the  pressroom 
equipment  and  preasmen  the  greater  my  value. 
Very  highest  references  as  to  character  and  abil¬ 
ity.  Not  out  of  employment,  hut  want  to  ad¬ 
vance.  I  can  reduce  your  pay-roll,  white  paper 
and  reimlr  bills.  Address  O  3173,  care  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  MAN — A  newspaper  man  of 
wide  experience  In  editorial  and  reportorlal  fields 
now  In  charge  of  daily  in  middle  class  city,  de¬ 
sires  iKisition  as  news,  elt.v  or  managing  editor 
on  evening  newspaper  offering  opis>rtunit.y  for 
broader  results.  Capable  of  taking  complete 
charge  of  editorial  department.  A  man  of  Ideas 
and  a  hustler  for  news  and  circulation  getting 
features.  Absolutely  reliable,  loyal,  age  33. 
Reasonable  salary  to  start.  Address  O  3174, 
rare  Editor  and  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER. — Competent  news¬ 
paper  man.  now  employed,  seeks  larger  opportun¬ 
ity  as  business  manager  or  advertising  manager. 
Can  take  complete  charge  of  editorial,  business 
and  elrenlatlon  departments.  Address  O  3172, 
care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

ADVERTI.SINO  MAN  wants  Interview  with 
the  boss— not  some  “heavy’’  subordinate.  17 
years’  experience  as  advertising  manager  leading 
newspapers  and  big  department  store.  Salesman, 
service  man.  ndverttslng  writer,  and  exeeiitlve. 
Publisher  or  general  advertiser  In  or  near  New 
York  intending  to  do  1917  business  despite  white 
paper  slKirtago.  please  Investigate.  Chance  to  get 
tralm'd  man.  3.5.  with  clean,  sneeessful  record. 
Don't  answer  unless  you  have  Immediate  opening 
for  aetlve.  healthy  American  at  reasonable  sal¬ 
ary.  Address  L.  H.  Cortrlght,  South  Norwalk, 
Conn. 


EDITORIAL  WORKER— Position  ns  an  edi¬ 
torial  assistant  wanted  by  woman,  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  I'xis-rienced  in  city  publishing  house  work. 
Cop.y  editing.  pr<s>f  work,  make-iip.  compiling 
b(M>k,  magazine,  or  small  publications.  Refer- 
cm-es.  .\d(lre4k  N.  31fi7,  care  Editor  and  Pnb- 
ilslier. 


ADVERTISING  WRITING — 5'oung  woman 
with  piihilshlng-liouse  experience  (collego  train¬ 
ing)  wants  to  do  work  as  a  copy  writer.  Readv 
writer,  with  Initiative,  willing  to  be  first  tried 
out  on  live  work.  Nominal  salary  to  start.  Ad- 
dress  N.  3196.  care  Editor  and  Publisher. 

A  OVEHtising  MAN. — Ills  work  spoken  of  In 
nncomnion  terms  by  all  employers  and  unqiialified- 
ly  endorsed  by  noted  advertising  authority.  ITns 
been  newspaper  reporter  and  feature  writer:  ad- 
yertlslng  eorywrlfer;  pnbllelty  man:  advertising 
manager.  Exnerience:  publlelty  and  promotion 
departments  of  large  New  York  city  newspaper 
and  of  another  large  newspaper:  department 
store :  some  high-class  woman’s  apoelnity.  retail 
and  mall  order  •  publicity  man  for  motlnh-plctnre 
manufacturer :  house-organ,  eafalogne,  and  sales- 
letter  exnerlenee.  Well  educated :  quick  In  grasp¬ 
ing  essentlaia  of  newj  business:  original,  quite 
fertile  In  Ideas:"  has'  sound  sense.  Can  write 
either  of  several  styles — from  copy  of  distinction 
to  hard-hitting  kind.  TTas  some  sketching  abil¬ 
ity  :  good  at  layout :  knows  t.yre  effects  better 
than  the  average.  Good  appearance  and  address, 
but  not  a  “know  It  n1I.’’  Ayallable  at  once.  For 
the  salary  nsnnlly  paid  the  man  of  nyernge  abil¬ 
ity  and  less  exnerlonee.  Address  N.  31C3,  care 
Editor  and  Pubiisher. 

bi'sinfass  or  circulation  manager— 

Circulation  manager  with  twenty-five  years’  expe¬ 
rience  In  mechsnlenl  departments  nnd  business  of- 
flee  of  one  of  tho  country’s  greatest  sneeesses.  be¬ 
lieves  himself  qualified  for  better  position.  Ree- 
ont  sliows  dally  doiihied,  Sunday  trebled,  both 
papers  in  excess  of  1.50.000  In  oiie  position  and 
over  7.000  new  business  In  six  months  In  another. 
Codperntlon  with  editorial  chiefs  aided  In  mak¬ 
ing  better  newspaper.  Is  resourceful,  energetic 
luodiicer.  Good  organizer,  master  of  offlee  de¬ 
tails  and  economical  manager :  thousands  saved 
yearly  through  elimination  of  waste.  Prefer  eon- 
neetlon  as  business  manager  or  assistant  In  city 
under  300,000,  or  as  elrenlatlon  manager  In 
larger  city,  but  would  consider  any  good  propo¬ 
sition.  Not  afraid  of  long  hours  or  hard  work. 
Have  had  morning,  evening,  and  Sunday  expe¬ 
rience.  Wonld  expect  large  salary,  but  location 
nnd  prospects  most  essential.  Age  44.  married, 
perfect  health,  no  bad  habits,  best  of  referenees. 
Cotild  snceessfnll.y  relleyc  some  busy  pitbllsher 
or  business  manager  of  many  details  of  ofllce 
management  that  now  detract  from  greater  ef¬ 
ficiency  In  larger  things.  Correspondence  solicited, 
would  he  regarded  ns  confidential.  AddlTII  N. 
SJfll.  care  {Sdttor  and  Publliber. 


$5,000  cash  available  for  first 
payment  on  an  attractive  daily 
newspaper  property.  Middle  west 
locations  preferred.  Proposition 
O.  Q. 

CHAS.  M.  PALMER 


Newspaper  Properties 


225  Fifth  x\ve..  New  York 


Aubrey  Jlarwoll  Henry  P.  Canno* 

CONSOLIDATION 

In  the  present  crises  of  newspaper  pitb- 
lUhiiif?  Consolidations  and  Mer^cers  will  proT« 
the  only  salvation  in  many  overcrowded  flelda. 

We  are  trained  in  tlie  tactics  necessary 
for  conducting  successful  negotiations  be* 
tween  contenii)orarios»  as  we  have  b»’en  re- 
si>oDsib1e  for  many  of  the  mergers  and  coo* 
solidatlons  effected  in  the  publisbing  field  in 
recent  years. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Xeifspaper  anti  ^fagnzine  Propertiee 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


EDITOR 

Middle  West  progrcuaive  Democratic  dally 
has  opening  for  experienced  newsi)a|>er  man 
who  can  edit  and  prmliice  first-clas#  paixr. 
Must  be  prepared  to  Invest  at  least  $3,000. 
Carry  .50%  of  voting  stock.  Will  bear 
strict  Inve-stlgntion.  Ask  for  detalta  about 
No.  1227. 

We  want  a  capable  editor  for  an  agrleol- 
tnral  publication  In  the  Southwest.  Invest¬ 
ment  requlre<l.  Ask  about  No.  8300. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  Inc. 

Third  Natiooal  Bank  Bldg.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


PUBLISHERS’  NOTICE 


The  Kdifor  and  Pnbltnher  maintains 
an  efficient  corps  of  paid  correspondents  at  the 
following  Important  trade  centres;  Boston.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  St.  Lents.  Chicago,  Atlanta.  New 
Orleans,  Dallas,  Indlanniwlls.  Washington.  Balti¬ 
more,  and  San  Francisco.  Other  correspondents 
will  be  added  from  time  to  time.  Advertisers 
nnd  newsnsner  men  will  find  a  ready  market  for 
stories  of  advertising  achievements,  news  heat", 
ete..  hv  sddresstng  the  main  offlee.  1117  World 
Building.  New  York  City. 

Branch  offices  are  loeatril  as  follows :  Chicneo. 
Herald  Bnilding.  163  W.  Washington  St.,  Chas. 
H.  May.  Mgr.,  ’Phone  Franklin  44 :  San  Fran- 
rlseo.  742  Market  St.,  R.  J.  Bldwell,  manager, 
’phone  Kearney  2121. 

The  Rdltnr  and  Pnhllsher  page  contain* 
672  agate  lines,  168  on  fonr.  Columns  are  13 
picas  wide  and  twelve  Inches  deep. 

Advertising  Rats  is  2.5e.  an  agate  line,  $100 
a  page.  $76  a  half  page  and  $42  a  quarter  pars. 
Position  extra.  Tinie.  space  and  cash  discounts 
are  allowed  on  contraeta. 

Small  advertisements  nn.ler  proper  clssslflca- 
tlon  will  he  chsrged  ss  follows:  For  Sals  nnd 
Hein  Wanted,  fifteen  cents  a  line:  Business  Op- 
portnnlty  and  Miscellsnsoua.  twenty-five  rents  s 
line,  nnd  Situations  Wanted,  ten  cents  a  line, 
count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those  nnem- 
ploved  a  fiflv-word  or  sight-line  advertisement 
will  he  published  two  times  FREE. 

Readers  are  urged  to  have  the  paper  mailed  te 
the  home  address.  This  will  Insure  prompt  do 
livery. 

The  EJditor  and  Pabliaher  sells  regnlsrly 
St  10c.  s  copy.  $2.00  per  yesr  In  the  Unitetl 
States  and  Colonial  Possessions.  $2.60  In  Can¬ 
ada  and  $3.00  foreign,  and  la  on  sale  sact  week 
at  the  following  news  stands: 

New  York — World  Building,  ’Tribune  Building. 
Park  Row  Building,  140  Nassau  Street.  Han 
ning’a  (opposite  the  World  Building),  33  Park 
Row ;  The  Woolwortb  Building.  Times  Building. 
Forty-second  Street  and  Broadway,  at  baaement 
entrance  to  Subway;  Brentano’s  Book  Store. 
'Twenty-alxtb  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Mack’s,  Macy’a  comer,  at  Thirty-fourth  St.  en¬ 
trance. 

Baltimore — B.  K.  Blwarda,  American  Bnilding 

Philadelphia — L.  G.  Ran,  7th  and  Chestant 
Streets ;  Wm.  Sobel,  Bulletin  Building  News 
Stand. 

Boston — Parker  Bouse  News  Stand. 

Pittsbnrgh — Dayia  Book  Shop,  416  Wood 
Street. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Bert  B.  Trenls.  611  Four 
teenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Rlgga  Bldg.,  Newa  Stand. 

Chicago — Powner’s  Book  Store.  87  N.  Clark 
Street:  Poet  Office  Newa  Co.,  Monroe  Street; 
Chae.  Levy  CIre.  Oo.,  87  N.  FUth  Avanna. 

Cleveland — Schroeder’s  News  Store.  Superior 
Street,  opposite  Post  Office;  Solomon  Newa  Co., 
1111  Walnut  Street. 

Detroit — Salomon  News  <30..  69  Lamed  St.,  W. 

San  Francisco— B.  }.  Bldwa)l  Co.,  T43  Marland. 
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VINCENT  S.  COOKE  DIES 


Well  known  New  York  Newspaper  Man 
Suecumhs  to  Attack  of  Pneumonia. 

ViNt'ENT  S.  Cooke,  a  newspaper  man, 
on  January  4  of  pneumonia  in  the 
I.rfiwrenee  Ho.spital,  Bronxville,  West- 
ehe.stor  County.  Mr.  Cooke  at  one  time 
was  city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Press. 
He  came  to  this  city  twenty  years  ago 
and  was  connected  w'ith  the  New  York 
World.  In  recent  years  he  was  engaged 
in  literary  work  for  the  Standard  Oil 
Comiiany. 


OBITUARY  NOTES 

Joseph  Montie,  twenty-six  years  old, 
for  .s(‘ven  years  employed  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Pn-.s.s,  diiHl  suddenly  last  week  following 
an  attack  of  pneumonia. 

lt»:iNAL[)  Smith,  head  of  a  I.iondon 
pnlilishing  hou.se  and  editor  of  the  Corn- 
hill  .Magazine,  is  dead  from  .suicide  while 
temiKirarily  in.sane,  h.aving  thrown  him- 
s<‘lf  from  a  window. 

I)n.  Ceai'dk  L.  Wheeler,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Meiiical  Journal,  and  a  bril¬ 
liant  writer  on  medical  topics,  died  at 
his  home  in  New  York  city  on  December 
SO  of  bronchial  pneumonia,  aged  flfty- 
t  wo  years. 

CiEN.  HowAitn  Carroll,  aged  sixty- 
three,  journalist,  author,  and  soldier, 
<lied  at  his  home  in  New  York  city  on 
Decemlier  30  from  hardening  of  the  ar¬ 
teries.  During  his  young  manhood  he 
was  a  reporter  and  afterwards  corre- 
.spondent  for  the  New  York  Times.  He 
was  that  paper’s  correspondent  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1877  and  reported  the  yellow- 
fever  epidemic  in  the  South. 

WiiJ.iA.M  Wallace  Maxwell,  aged 
forty-five,  died  at  his  home  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  on  January  2.  Preceding 
his  retirement  from  newspaper  business 
some  years  ago  for  a  political  position 
he  was  connected  for  ten  years  with 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Kagle. 

.\.  W.  Thomson,  for  more  than  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  with  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
Pres.s,  died  in  Indianapolis  last  Sunday 
as  the  re.sult  of  an  operation.  Mr. 
Thomson  was  a  memlier  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Typographical  I'nion  for  forty 
\car.s,  .serving  as  president  four  years 
anil  as  treasiiier  twelve  years.  He  was 
instrumental  in  perfecting  the  union 
laws  relating' to  the  eight-hour  day, 
the  old-age  |>en.sion.s,  and  the  mortuary 
benefits  of  the  union.  He  had  gone  to 

<  'hicago  only  the  week  before  his  death 
to  perfect  plans  for  in.struetion  of  news- 
paiM'r  printers’  apprentices .  by  corre¬ 
spondence. 

Thomas  U.  Brooks,  a'  veteran  news¬ 
paper  man  of  Cape  May  and  Philadel¬ 
phia.  died  at  his  residence  in  Philadel- 
l>hia  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  He  w'as 
for  many  years  owner  and  editor  of  the 

<  'ape  May  Star  and  Wave.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  a  widow  and  two  children. 

.V.  Manly  (;iu,am,  for  twenty-five 
years  si>orts  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
|{e<-ord,  died  of  pneumonia  on  Wednes- 


FOR  SALE 

Gos*  Hifth-Speed  Straightline  Five  Roll 
Double-Width  Press,  equipped  with  all 
modern  improvements  and  in  very  good 
condition.  This  press  prints  4,  6,  8,  lo,  12, 
■  4,  i6,  1 8  and  2o  page  papers  at  72,000 
per  hour:  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  page 
papers  at  36,000  per  hour. 

Walter  Scott  &  Co. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


day  night.  The  news  of  his  passing 
came  as  a  great  shock  to  all  who  knew 
him,  and  his  loss  will  be  keenly  felt  in 
Philadelphia  newspaper  circles. 

John  Maywood,  editor  of  the  Bad  Axe 
(Mich.)  Independent,  died  recently  In 
his  seventy-second  year.  He  had  been 
in  the  newspaper  business  for  over 
thirty-three  years. 

Dr.  Claude  H.  Wheeler,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Medical  Journal,  died  at  his 
home  December  30,  in  Brooklyn.  He 
had  been  with  the  Medical  Journal  in 
an  editorial  position  since  1902. 

Seroeant  Robert  E.  Gonzales,  son  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State,  himself  a  well-known  writer,  died 
December  25  while  on  duty  with  the 
Second  South  Carolina  Infantry  at  the 
border.  He  was  twenty-eight  years  of 
age. 

Stephen  H.  Olmsted,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Marin  County  Journal 
in  San  Rafael,  Cal.,  former  Assembly- 
man  from  Marin  County  and  Repub¬ 
lican  leader,  died  at  the  Cottage  Hos¬ 
pital,  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.  He 
was  fifty-nine  years  old  and  a  native 
of  Ohia  Before  going  to  San  Rafael  he 
published  newspapers  in  San  Diego, 
Colorado  Springs,  ,  Hastings,  Neb. ; 
Hendley,  Neb.;  Denver,  and  one  or  two 
Ohio  towns. 

Frank  S.  Morton,  aged  fifty-six,  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Evening  Express  and  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  is  dead  of  pneumonia.  He 
formerly  was  business  manager  of  the 
Portland  Daily  Press,  on  which  he  be¬ 
gan  work  thirty-seven  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Smoot,  aged  seventy- 
nine,  mother  of  the  late  Asher  G. 
Smoot,  manager  of  the  Austin  (Tex.) 
American,  died  at  her  home  in  Austin 
on  December  23  after  a  brief  illness. 


WEDDING  BELLS  ^ 

Jeff.  D.  McLemore,  Congressman-at- 
large  from  Texas,  and  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  State  Topics,  published  at 
Houston,  and  Miss  May  Clark  were  mar¬ 
ried  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  at  the  home  of 
the  bride’s  mother,  on  December  27. 
Congressman  McLemore  has  been  in  the 
newspaper  business  in  Texas  for  many 
years  and  is  one  of  the  best  known 
memliers  of  the  profession  in  the  South. 

Friends  of  Flugene  V.  Brewster,  law¬ 
yer  and  publi.sher,  were  surprised  to 
learn  January  3rd  of  his  marriage  on 
December  27th  to  Miss  Eleanor  Cator, 
the  daughter  of  Mra  A.  Cator  Hervey, 
of  Far  Rockaway.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brew¬ 
ster  returned  to  the  city  on  Wednes¬ 
day  after  a  short  honeymoon  trip  to 
Old  Point  Comfort.  After  Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster  arrived  at  his  office,  175  Duffleld 
Street,  Brooklyn,  he  announced  his  mar¬ 
riage. 


Toa  MUST  Use  the 

LOS  ANGELES 

EXAMINER 

to  evrmr  tha  GREAT  SOUTHWEST 

SSrSTthah.*!!!..  150,000 


Successful 

Ifm  in  arery  walk  af  Ufa  ara  aU 
familiar  with 

Romeike's  Press  Clippings 

Among  anr  patrons  are  profearional  and 
huaineas  men  and  women,  public  peraon- 
agea  and  tha  leading  Banka,  Truat  Com- 
paniea  and  Corporatfona 

Romeike  Clippings 

ara  an  indiapenaable  adjunct  to  every  buai- 
neaa  If  you  have  never  used  them,  write 
far  infarmatian  and  terms  to-day. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE,  INC. 
■lOe-llOSovenlk  Ava.  NawYatkCUy 


Miss  Mildred  M.  Marquette,  special 
feature  writer  for  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  (Tapital  and  formerly  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Messenger,  was  mar¬ 
ried  on  Sunday,  December  24th,  to  W. 
E.  von  Bary,  of  Des  Moines.  The  cere¬ 
mony  took  place  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  sister. 

In  honor  of  Samuel  Hart  Chase,  who 
for  a  number  of  years  has  been  finan¬ 
cial  manager  of  the  Richard  A.  Foley 
Advertising  Agency,  of  Philadelphia,  his 
business  associates  last  Saturday  night 
gave  a.  dinner  at  the  Arcadia.  Mr.  Chase 
is  to  be  married  to-day  to  Miss  Susan 
Lynah  Bruce,  of  Germantown.  At  the 
dinner  Richard  A.  Foley,  head  of  the 
concern,  acted  as  toastmaster.  The  guest 
of  honor  was  kept  busy  responding  to 
the  felicitations  of  the  score  or  more 
friends  of  the  prospective  bridegroom, 
who  were  called  upon  to  speak  by  the 
toastmaster. 


Entertained  by  Their  Chief 
All  of  the  employees  of  the  William.s- 
port  (Pa.)  Sun,  together  with  the  wives, 
sweethearts,  and  sisters,  were  the  guests 
of  George  E.  Graff,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Sun,  and  Mrs.  Graff,  at  a  dinner 
served  at  the  Country  Club  on  Decem- 
lier  29.  About  eighty  guests  were  pres¬ 
ent.  Mr.  Graff  and  several  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  made  speeches,  while  others 
rendered  vocal  and  instrumental  solos. 
During  the  evening  the  ho.st  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  diamond  stickpin  and  a 
leather-covered  copy  of  the  programme 
and  menu,  signed  by  all  present,  and 
Mrs.  Graff  received  a  bouquet  of  roses. 


Canadian  Press  Association 
Ballots  have  been  sent  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Canadian  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  asking  for  a  choice  as  to  the  place 
of  meeting  for  the  1917  convention. 
Three  names  have  been  suggested  by 
the  board  of  directors — Halifax,  Winni¬ 
peg,  and  Toronto,  and  members  are 
asked  to  indicate  their  preference.  The 
meeting  will  probably  take  place  in 
June.  A  very  gratifying  increase  in 
membership  is  reported  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Since  April  30  last,  eighty-eight 
new  names  have  been  added  to  the 


Colorado  Springs 

and  ‘ 

THE  TELEGRAPH 

An  A.  B.  C.  Paper 

J.  p.  McKinney  &  son 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  covering  the  Canadian 
Field  Is  answered  by  obtaining  the  service 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

whirh  elves  the  clippings  on  all  matters  of 
Interest  to  you,  printed  in  over  05  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  bead  office. 

74-76  CHURCH  ST.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  press  clipping 
rates — special  rates  and  discounts  to  Trade 
and  Newspapers. 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clipping  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St.,  New  York  City 
Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


membership  enrolment;  the  total  is  now 
756.  All  but  four  daily  papers  in  On¬ 
tario  are  now  members  of  the  Canadian 
Press  Association. 


New  Bureau  at  Washington 
A  new  enterprise  in  newspaper  cir¬ 
cles  in  Washington  is  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  New  Service,  started  by  Edward 
L.  Conn  and  George  Garner,  who  long 
have  been  members  of  the  Washington 
correspondents’  circle.  The  object  of 
the  service  is  to  specialize  on  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  and  national  affairs  as 
related  thereto,  and  to  distribute  such 
news  to  the  many  newspaper  bureaus 
in  the  capital.  This  service  will  re¬ 
lieve  overworked  bureau  forces  of  a 
large  amount  of  labor,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  diplomats  have  welcomed  it 
as  a  medium  through  which  they  can 
give  accurately  their  news  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  through  the  leading  papers 
of  the  country.  As  operated,  the  ser¬ 
vice  covers  the  State  Department,  the 
Embassies,  and  the  IjCgations.  and  the 
White  House  and  Capitol  ends  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs. 


“Today  s  Housewife” 


Guaranteed  Circulation 
1,100,000  Every  Issue 
95%  Net  Paid 

George  A.  McClellan 

General  Manager 


MANHATTAN 
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ENGRAVING  C9 


251  &  253  WILLIAM  ST.  COD  NFIW- 
CHAMBEPS  ST,  NEW  YORK. 


R.J.BIDWELLCO. 

Pacific  Coast  Representativs  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  tho 

Editor  and  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


OHIO  FIRST” 


Beyond  all  cavil  of  prejudice, 
doubt  or  argument,  Ohio  looms 
up  as  one  of  the  great  wealth-pro¬ 
ducing  states  of  the  nation. 

Because  of  her  enterprise,  the 
liberal  American  manner  in  which 
her  people  live  and  take  pride  in 
the  up-keep  of  their  happy  homes, 
Ohio  Newspapers  are  recognized 
by  National  advertisers  as  medi¬ 
ums  of  the  first  power. 

Ohio  State  Newspapers  hold 
the  pinnacle  place  in  Ohio. 


And  here  lies  the  vital  value  of 
of  the  Newspapers  soliciting  your 
patronage,  and  which  have  been 
proven  by  time  and  test  to  be  all 
they  c\'c\\m— Business  producers  of 
the  Dominant  Class, 

Ohio  State  Newspapers  give 
most  for  the  money  and  return 
most. 

This,  too,  has  been  proven  by 
thousands  who  have  paid  their 
money  that  they  might  know  of 
their  own  knowledge. 


Ohio  has  1,138,165  families  of  4,2  persons. 
Ohio  has  15,131  manufacturing  establishments, 
which  disburse  in  annual  salaries  and  wages 

$81 7, 597, 000. 00 


The  value  of  products  produced  each  year  is 

$1,437,930,000.00 


“Ohio  First”  Newspapers  Are  Best 


Net  paid 
Circulation 
(K)  26..S41 
(E&S)  12,316 
(E)  2,416 

(E)  2,451 


Akron  Beacon-Journal 
Canton  News 
Chillicothe  Scioto  Gazette 
Chillicothe  News-Advertiser 
Cincinnati  Commercial  Trilmnc  (M)  f6»,723 
Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune  (S)  t-6,3.19 
Cincinnati  Morning Ejiquirer, 5c.  (M&S)  56,583 
Cleveland  Leader  (S)  117,432 

(E)  112,513 

Cleveland  News 
Combination  L.  &  N. 

Cleveland  I.cader 
Cleveland  News 
Combination  L.  &  N. 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Columbus  Dispatch 
Columbus  Dispatch 
D.ayton  Herald** 

Dayton  Journal** 


229,945  J 
(M)  90,191 
(E)  112,513  I 

202,704  i 
(M)  143,103 
(S)  181,825 
(E)  72,120 
(E)  67,528 
(E)  *22,114 
(M&S)  *22,430 


**Combination  (M&S)  6c.  per  line. 
Dayton  Journal  (S)  *22,000 

Dayton  News  (E)  33,958 

Dayton  News  (S)  20,388 

East  Liverpool  Tribune  (M)  4,392 


2,500 

lines 

.035 

.0214 

.0057 

.0085 

.11 

.14 

.14 

.17 

.18 

.30 

.15 

.18 

.27 

.18 

.21 

.10 

.10 

.05 

.05 

.07 

.045 

.03 

.0115 


10,000 

lines 

.035 

.0214 

.0057 

.0072 

.09 

.12 

.12 

.15 

.16 

.26 

.13 

.16 

.23 

.16 

.19 

.09 

.09 

.035 

.035 

.045 

.045 

.03 

.01 


Findlay  Ivcpublican 
Lima  News 
Mansfield  News 
Marion  Daily  Star 
Newark  American-Tribune 
Pif|ua  Daily  Call 
Portsmouth  Daily  Times 
Sandusky  Register 
Springfield  News 
Steubenville  Gazette 
Toledo  Blade 
'i'oungstown  Telegram 
Youngstown  Vindicator 
Youngstown  Vindicator 
Zanesville  Signal 
Zanesville  Times-Recorder 

Totals, 


Net  paid 

2,500 

10.000 

Circulation 

lines 

lines 

(M) 

5,950 

.0093 

.0093 

(E) 

(E) 

*9,322 

.02 

.0157 

*7,631 

.019 

.019 

(E) 

7,467 

.0129 

.0129 

(E) 

5,318 

.0085 

.0085 

(E) 

4,012 

.(K)72 

.0072 

(E) 

9,075 

.015 

.015 

.  (M) 

4,660 

.0093 

.0093 

(E&S) 

12,453 

.02 

.02 

(E) 

3,620 

.0143 

.0071 

(E) 

50,508 

.11 

.09 

(E) 

16,199 

.03 

.03 

(E) 

18,658 

.03 

.03 

(S) 

16,716 

.03 

.03 

(E) 

tl0,000 

.02 

.02 

(M) 

16,711 

.025 

.025 

1 

,762,181 

2.9376 

2.5683 

r  ratings,  October  1, 

1916. 

*April,  1916,  Gov.  statement. 
tPublishers’  statement.  Oth< 

National  Advertisers  and  Advertising  Agents  wishing  detailed  in¬ 
formation  in  respect  to  market  conditions  and  distributing  facilities 
in  OHIO  should  communicate  with  The  Editor  &  Publisher,  New 
York  City. 


Tb«  NatiOE  Prett,  Idc.,  20  Vetey  St,  N.  T. 
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